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Run under the most adverse weather conditions since its inauguration, every boat to 
finish in every class, both outboard and inboard, used dependable Champion Spark Plugs 


| peeretaaeinatiegt many victorieson land and water modern anti-knock fuels, are extremely efficient. 
and in the air, Champion Spark Plugs equipped 

every boat in every class to finish the 13th annual 130 
mile Albany to NewYork outboard marathon. Though 
dogged by bad weather almost since its inception, the 
1940 event eclipsed all previous runs for rough water 
and high winds. 


Spark plugs that leak compression or are not free from 
troublesome leakage will nullify the advantages of 
both the high compression and the anti-knock fuels. 
Since even one “‘leaker’’ in a set will cause rough, un- 
even, and wasteful engine operation; since only 
Champions have the patented 
and exclusive Sillment seal 
which keeps them permanently 
free from troublesome leakage; 
and since Champions are indeed 
Spark plugs are most important to the good perform- the spark plugs champions use 
ance and dependability of any boat and the peace —don’t you think it will pay you 
of mind of any owner. Modern marine engines are to insist on Champions, and ac- ; 
extremely reliable, and, using high compression and cept no others? 


Under conditions such as these, the sweeping victory 
of Champion-equipped craft is indeed proof of the 
absolute dependability of Champion Spark Plugs 
under any and all operating conditions. 





USE THE SPARK PLUG CHAMPIONS USE 
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‘Sailors Take Warning.” From a painting by Helen Sawyer recently acquired for the permanent collection of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. It shows historic Highland Light, on the northern end of Cape Cod 
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AROUND TAHE CABIN LAM? 


p> The fog came in during the night and was 
thick as pea soup when we woke in the morn- 
ing. All day, we took turns watching the 
barometer and weather vane without seeing a 


point’s change in either, and the next morn-- 


ing was as nasty as ever. A small sloop with 
four men aboard becomes rather crowded in 
wet weather, and there was nothing to do but 
hang around the fish wharves and wait, and 
that’s how it started. 

He was of indeterminable age, perhaps in 
the late fifties, but certainly past the age 
where growth ceases and the shrinking and 
wrinkling process begins. Short, thin, spare, 
slightly stooped, but with a jauntiness in his 
‘step and a flash in his blue eyes that belied 
the thin wisps of grey hair that stuck out at 
odd angles from beneath a shapeless felt hat. 

There’s no telling how conversations start 
under such circumstances, but we were soon 
forming an appreciative audience. 


> ‘Yes, boys, forty years at sea along this 
coast, and I know every rock and cove om her. 
Let the fog hold you up, do you? Why, I 
could take you to Jonesport thick or thin, fair 
or foul. Take you to Boston; take you to New 
York. Fog never held Bill Purvis up yet, by 
God! Why, I mind last winter about a week 
after them two Swedes from Grand Manan 
was froze, Bill — he’s my youngest boy — 
and I was out on the banks and it come up 
fog and a gale of wind that would have blown 
your whiskers out. 

“Bill,”’ I says, “hang on because we got one 
chance in a thousand. And Bill looked over at 
me and grinned. 

“Sure we got in. I’m here ain’t I; and Bill’s 
there, ain’t he? And you fellers are here, too, 
just because there’s a bit of fog on a calm sea 
between here and Jonesport. Why, I could 
take you there. Thick or thin, it’s all the 
same to Bill Purvis. Take you to Winter Har- 
bor; take you to Boston or New York. Damn 
if I don’t think I will. You fellers want to go 
and I wouldn’t mind a little sail myself. Tell 
you what — you give me fifteen minutes to 
get my dinner and come in here to the dock 
and pick me up and I'll take you to Jonesport. 
And if I set you aground you can throw me 
overboard.” 
> So that was that. I’ve sailed this coast 
enough to be willing to trust myself to any 
fisherman in almost any weather and be 
pretty sure of coming out all right. We were 
behind schedule, and the boys agreed that 
we ought to make Jonesport if we could. 

Sure enough, in less than fifteen minutes 
there he was on the dock, and we stuck our 
nose into the cold wet gray of the fog blanket 
with Bill Purvis at the wheel. 

“She don’t handle bad at all, boys, not bad 
at all. You got a compass or do you go by 
guess and by God? You have? Well, hand her 
up here and let’s see if she’s true.’ 

I had calculated the deviation, I said, to be 
about four degrees east on our present course. 

“You steer by numbers, eh? Well, I don’t 
and that ain’t the way to do it. Just tell me 
where the north is and I don’t need no de- 
grees or numbers. It’s the way she looks, 
settin’ there in the box, that you got to get 
the hang of.” 





A PILOT 
TO JONESPORT 


> So began the most amazing exhibition of 
hedge-hopping that I have ever witnessed. 
You could have leaned out and scratched a 
match on the rocks as we left the harbor. 
Purvis’ method of demonstrating that he 
“knew every rock and cove on her”’ resolved 
itself into a series of close shaves with every 
ledge and headland we passed. The boys 
looked at me and I smiled back, trying to pass 


on the confidence that tradition had vested in : 


this old man. 

“Yes, boys, there’s Pulpit Rock off to star- 
board with Hanson’s Cove just the other side 
of it. Made twenty thousand dollars in two 
weeks seining herring in there once. It’s all 
gone now though. I had a pinky then — little 
dear, she was, a real darlin’. We took her out 
to Jeffery’s Bank after that for trawlin’. 
Made a good catch but lost the lead on the 
last heave. Well, we ran the fish to. Portland 
and came back for more. We put her a few 
points this way and that, lookin’ for that 
same spot but it didn’t look just right to me; 
so I took the wheel and just followed my nose 
and when we finally dropped the hook, by 
God, one of the dories brought up the lead.”’ 

I was chagrined to think that the old boy 
would try this one out on us. Every fisherman 
has been telling his own variation of that yarn 
to every landlubber for years. 

Purvis glanced astern where a fish boat, her 
decks piled high with crates and cases, was 
rapidly overhauling us. 

“Why I know that ship. The Wanderer she 
is, probably running cans to Jonesport. Know 
her skipper well; fine feller; nice to work with 
and easy on his men. Fished with him for 
years. Now what’s his name, anyway? Know 
it like I know my own. Well, no hurt — it’ll 
come to me. Fine feller though and a good 
skipper. A man gets some pleasure out of 
beating him at the fish game.”’ 

By that time the Wanderer was abreast of 
us and slowly pulling across our bows. 

‘“‘Where in hell’s the damn fool think he’s 
going now? ”’ exploded Purvis. ‘“‘ He’ll have her 
on the rocks in a minute. Good skipper 
though, and kind to his men.” 


> Another ghostly shadow of a rock was 
pushing its way past us through the fog. 

“There’s Pulpit Rock, boys. We’ll leave 
her to port and fetch Mark Island in a min- 
ute. Say, you fellers ever sing? Nothing like a 
good quartet to keep you warm in wet 
weather. What’ll we try? ‘Old Black Joe?’ 
Fine. Somebody start it off.’’ 

So we ran the gamut of old favorites: ‘Old 
Black Joe,” “My Old Kentucky Home,”’ 
“Sweet Adeline,” and “In the Evening by 
the Moonlight,’’ with Purvis’ raspy base 
booming out like the foghorns that sur- 
rounded us. And at the close of each song, he 
would hitch up his pants, spit, and say: 
“Damn if she didn’t.” 

“Now that ain’t bad, but what you boys 
need is somebody to keep you together. Let’s 
have ‘Sweet Adeline’ again. I’ll sing tenor.”’ 


“That’s better; that’s better. I’m a bass 
myself but I can sing any part. There’s Pulpit 
Rock off to starboard, and Mark Island’Il lay 


. dead ahead. Now how are you on hymns?” 


So we launched into ‘Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” and all the old camp meeting tunes 
we could remember, with Purvis’ throaty 
growl echoing from rock to rock. 

“““ How the old folks would enjoy it!’ Say, 
you boys should have been here for the races 
Fourth of July. Fishermen’s races. We took 
the fish boats out around the island and back. 
My youngest boy, Bill, and me was in the 
Letty. Two motors we got in her and she’ll 
turn up a good fifteen knots — show a clean 
pair of heels to anything in the harbor. Well, 
we should have won easy, but we had a little 
beer aboard, and about half way ’round we 
found we had one engine in reverse. Fixed 
that though, and won in the last quarter- 
mile. There’s Pulpit Rock to port, boys. 
How’m I doin’? Tell you what: if I set you 
ashore, you can throw me overboard.” 


> I couldn’t resist the temptation to reply 
that if he did set us ashore, I would, for Pulpit 
Rock seemed to be appearing on either hand 
with alarming regularity. 

“So you think you can, young feller? Well, 
there’s plenty of green sailors has tried it 
before. But don’t you fret. You’re safe as if 
you was in Jonesport right this minute. 
Mark Island’s right ahead. Take you to 
Boston or New York, thick or thin. 

“There! Mark Island, by God, dead ahead. 
Think you can take her in from here? Leave 
the red ones on your port hand.” 

The half questioning lift of an eyebrow 
indicated that an answer was expected, and I 
hastened to assure him that I would leave the 
red ones to starboard. 

“That’s right, boy, that’s right. Ain’t as 
green as I thought you was. Steady as she 
goes and watch the tide don’t set you side- 
ways into one of them. ’Bout supper time, 
ain’t it? Now let’s see—did I bring any 
money with me?” 


> A wink and a quick nod went around 
among the four of us, signifying that Old 
Bill’s supper could be charged against the 
ship’s account, and soon there were five 
hungry men around a small restaurant table, 
each nose over a bowl of lobster stew. 

“Not bad for an imitation,” Purvis con- 
tinued his running conversation, ‘not much 
lobster and not much stew, but that’s about 
all you can get out of Jonesport, anyway. 
Now you ought to taste my wife’s lobster 
stew. Great woman, she is — give me six 
sons, from Maynard down to Bill. He’s my 
youngest — no fear in him, but all the Pur- 
vises are that way. 

‘‘Well, where’s the pool hall? Have to see 
if any of these Seth Parkers think they can 
shoot a game of pool. Think you fellers can 
take her up to Winter Harbor? Wouldn’t try 
it alone ’less the fog lifts, though. Well, watch 
your compass and keep an eye to windward. 
Where’s this pool hall, east or west? West, 
eh? Don’t be scared to reef her, boys.” 

And the old felt hat steered westward in 
the fog. 

Henry LoUDERBOUGH 











A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 4 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville @ Baltimore 
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YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


Bayside Yacht Club Establishes 
Predicted Log Race 


HE Bayside Yacht Club’s auxiliary race 

around Block Island, which for years has 
‘been held over the last week-end in July, is 
being supplemented this year by a new race 
for a perpetual trophy to be run under the 
A.P.B.A. rules for predicted log racing. This 
event will be held Saturday, July 27th, the 
day after the start of the Block Island con- 
test, over a 60-mile course with both the 
start and the finish being located in Little 
Neck Bay. 

Eleven control points have been estab- 
lished with the course going as far east as 
Peck’s Ledge, off Westport, Conn., and re- 
turn. Each contestant will work out his own 
starting time so as to finish at 5:00 p.m. 
After the contest, a dinner will be held at the 
club at which the new perpetual trophy and 
first, second, and third prizes will be awarded. 





CALENDAR 
Sail 


July 1-2 — Deep Sea ead Gulfport, Miss., to Panama 
eit , Fla., Gulf Y 
3'— Channel Ras Race, San Pedro, Calif., Los 
bo 
0d 4— Regatta, Biloxi Y.C., Biloxi, Miss. 
July 4— Annual oo Pacific International Y. A. 
Mb Bay, B 
on 4— Virginia Cruising Cup Race, Gibson Island-Old 
Point Comfort, Hampton Y.C. 
July 4— Inaugural Regatta, Brooklyn Corinthian Y.C., 
7 orrgeend B Bay, N. 
4-7 — a Annual Regatta, Hampton Y.C., 
ampton 
July 4-7 — Lake Michigan Yachting Association Regatta, 
heboygan Y.C., Sheboygan, Wis 
July 4-11 — Annual Cruise, Eastern Y. C., Marblehead- 
Rittery-Boothbay Harbor-North Haven-Northeast 
Harbor-Islesboro-Rockland. 
July 5— First Lake Champlain Long Distance Race, 
Malletts Bay Boat Club, Burlington, Vt. 
July 6— Lake Macatawa-Chicago Race for Geo. O. 
linch and Col. Robert E. Morse Trophies, Chicago 


» EER 
July 6— Regatta, Pass Christian Y.C., Pass Christian, 


Miss. 
July 6-7 — Annual Southwestern Regatta, Dallas Sailing 
lub, Dallas, Texas. 
July 6-7 — Annual Regatta, Sturgec Bay, Wis. 
July 7 — Regatta, Indian Harbor Y.C., Greenwich, Conn. 
Jul ly 7— ag | , ee Ocean Race, Ocean City 2. 
cean City, N. J. 
July 8-12— Great Lakes Junior Championships and 
one Bowl Eliminations, Sheridan Shore Y.C., Wil- 


te, Ill. 
July. 12 — Block Island Race, New York Athletic Club, 
Travers Island, Pelham Bay, N. Y. 
July 13 — Race for Fire Island be my! for Auxiliaries, 
Richmond County Y.C., Great ye 
July 13 — Port Huron-Mackinac ihacd, Bayview Y.C., 
Detroit, Mich. 
July 13- 14 — National Championships, American Canoe 
Association, Sheepshead Bay Y.C., Sheepshead Bay, L. I. 
July 13-14— Tuneup Race and Annual Long Distance 
Snipe Race, Cedar Point Y.C., Westport, Conn. 
July 13- -14 — Lightning Class Championships, Central 
New York Fleet, Delta Y.C., Rome, N. Y. 
— — Annual Regatta, Mé&MY. C., Menominee, 
ich. 
July 13-14 — Regatta, Buccaneer Y.C., Mobile, Ala. 
July 13-20 — Race Week, Larchmont Y.C., Larchmont. 
July 13-20 — Annual Cruise, Boston Y.C., Marblehead, 
Mass., to Bucks Harbor, Maine. 
July 20 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Y.C. 
ae | 20-21— Midsummer Regatta, Escanaba Y.C., 
scanaba, Mich. 
July 4% Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port Washing- 
ton, L. 
July 22— Freeman Cup Race, Rochester-Sodus Bay, 
Rochester Y.C., N. Y. 
July 22-24 — Roosevelt Bowl, 30-Square-Metres, Beverly 
Y.C., Marion, M 
July 25-27 — Lake Y. R.A. Regatta, Sodus Bay, N. Y. 
July 25-27 —- L.L.Y.A. Regatta, —— and Classes C and 
E, Calhoun Y.C., Minneapolis, Minn. 
July 26 — Bayside-Block Island Race for auxiliaries, 
Bayside Y.C., Bayside, L.I. 
July 26-27 — Annual Regatta, Chester River Y. & C.C., 
hestertown, Md. 
Jul ge Seventeenth Annual Regatta, Edgartown 
, Edgartown, Mass. 
Jul ly he — Lipton Cup Series, Cleveland Yachting 
lub, Rocky River, Ohio. 
July, 27 — Annual 100-Mile Race, M & M Y.C., Meno- 
minee, 
a 28 — owl Around "igre s Vineyard, Edgartown 
, Edzartorn, Mas 
July ly 25 — Regatta, Ree "Roghelle‘ Y.C., New Rochelle’ 


~ 28 — send Annual Ocean Race, Bay Head Y.C., 

ay 

July 28-29 — Lindsay Cup Finals, Vineyard Haven Y.C., 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

July 28-August 1— Quincy Bay Race Week — Wollas- 
ton Y.C., First Two Days; Squantum Y.C., Second Two 
Days; Quincy Y.C., Day 

July 28-August 3 — Race Week, Sheridan Shore Y.C., 
Wilmette, 

August 1-3 — Annual Regatta, Portland Y.C., Portland, 

regon. 

— 3 — Regatta, St. Petersburg Y.C., St. Petersburg, 


la. 
— 3-11— Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead, 


Mas: 

Pe 3-11 — Annual Regia, Southern California Y.A., 
Balboa — Newport, 

August 4 — Races for Sandy Hook and Scotland Light- 
~. Trophies, Richmond County Y.C., Great Kills, 


inn 4—Annual Regatta, Handicap Class, Long 
Island Sound. 

August 4 — Regatta, Orienta Y.C., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

August 4-8 — Annual Inter-Lake Regatta, Put-in-Bay, O. 

August 5-10 — Race Week, Great South Bay Y.R.A. 

August 7-10 — Eastern Yachting Circuit, Lake Y.R.A. 
Prinyer’s Cove — Picton — Kingston, Ontario. 

August 8-10 — Interlake Team Races, Minnetonka Y.C., 
Deephaven, Minn. 

August 8-11 — Annual Cruise, American Y.C., Rye, N. Y. 

August 10— Annual Regatta, Nantucket Y.C., Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 

August 11 — Lightships Race, Nantucket Y.C. 

August 11 — Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port Wash- 
ington, L. I. 

August 11-21— New York Y.C. Annual Cruise, New 
London-Block 
Neck-Provincetown-Marblehead-Gloucester. 

August 12-13— Championship Series, New England 
Beetle Class, Barrington Y.C., Barrington, R.I. 

August 12-14 — Races for Quincy Cup, Hingham Y.C., 
Hingham, Mass. 

August 12-15 — Sound Junior Chang ionnion, Knicker- 
bocker Y.C., Port Washington, L. I. 

August 13 — Astor Cup Race, Newport, New York Y.C. 

August 14-15 — Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A. Junior 
ne aiaaaiaaa (Cumming Cup), Vineyard Haven, 


ass. . 

August 14-16 — Invitation Regatta, Class E, Oshkosh 
Y.C., Oshkosh, Wis. 

August 14-16 — Newport Harbor Race Week, Newport 
Harbor, Calif. 

August 15 — Annual Regatta, New York Y.C., Buzzards 


Bay. 

August 17— George Orr Memorial Regatta, Sheridan 
Shore Y.C., Wilmette, Ill. 

August 17 — Cornfield Lightship and Stratford Shoal 
Races, City Island Y.C., City Island, N. Y. 

August 17-18 — South Shore Regatta, Vermilion, oO. 

— 18 — Regatta, Huguenot Y.C., New Rochelle, 


August 18 — Third Annual Ocean Race, Little Egg Har- 
bor Y.C., Beach Haven, N. J. 

August 19-23 — Annual Regatta, Inland Lakes Y.A., 
Mendota Y.C., Madison, Wis. 

Angus Oa 20 — - King’ s Cup Race, New York Y.C., Marble- 

e: 

August oa. — Race Week, New Bedford Y.C. 

August 22-24 — Barthel Trophy Race, Milwaukee Y.C., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

August 22-24— Central New York Y.R.A. Regatta, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

August 24 — Second Overnight Race, Huntington Y.C., 
Hungtington, N. Y. 

August 24— “a artgaeaaaa Island Race, Portland Y.C., 
Portland, Maine. 


* August 25 — “‘Chicago Daily News” Regatta, Lake Mich- 


igan Yachting Association, Chicago. 

August 25 — Berkeley Race, Berkeley Y.C., San Fran- 
cisco Bay, Calif. 

August 25 — Regatta, Echo Bay Y.C., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

August 28-30— National Championships, Lightning 
Class, Riverside Y.C., Riverside, Conn. 

August 30 — The Vineyard Race, ‘Stamford Y.C., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

August 30 — Race for Queen’s Cup, Milwaukee, to St. 
Joseph, South Shore Y.C., Milwaukee, Wis. 

August 30-September 2 — Windjammers Race to Santa 
Cruz, San Francisco, Calif. 

August 31 — Stratford Shoals Overnight Race, Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Y.C., Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

August ee om tember 2 — Triangular Race, Chicago-St. 
Joseph-Mic gan City, Columbia, Chicago and Jackson 
Park Y.C.’s, Chicago. 

— 1— Regatta, Larchmont Y.C., Larchmont, 


one 4—6 — National Women’s Championships, 
Mrs. Charles Francis ee Trophy, Point of Woods 
Y.C., Point of Woods, L. I. 

September 5-7 — Richardson Cup Race for Class R 
Championships, Rochester, N. Y. 

September 6-8— National Comet Championships, 
Huntington Crescent Club, Huntington, L. I. 

September 6-8 — Invitation Eight-Metre Race, Youngs- 
town, N. Y. 

September 7-8 — Lutz Trophy Series, Class Q, Jackson 
Park Y.C., Chicago. 

September ea Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port 

Washington, L. 

— 14 — Regatta, U.S.N. Air Station, Pensacola, 


—* 15 — Regatta, Echo Bay Y.C., New Rochelle, 


September 15-22 — Marina Regatta, St. Francis Y.C., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


September 22 — Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor Y.C., 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
September 29— Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor Y.C., 


Larchmont, N. Y. 

October 11 — oor Shoals Race, New Rochelle Y.C., 
New Rochelle, N. Y 

October 27 — Boston Dinghy Club Regatta, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

November 9-11 — Fall Regatta and Roosevelt Dinghy 
Trophy Races, Essex Y.C., Essex, Conn. 


Island-Newport-Mattapoisett-Wings — 


Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. Activities 


July 4— Hampton Y.C. Virginia 2 oe Cr ee eee 
(Gibson Island-Hampton); 4-5, 
gatta; 4-7, Hampton Y.C. Regatta; as snd 
bridge Y.c. Regatta; 13-14, Sparrows Point Races 
(Porter Huston Series for Snipes) ; 19-21, Gibson Island 
Y.S. Regatta Seat Memorial Series for Stars); 27-28, 
Gibson Island Y.S. Poplar Island Race, Solomons 
Island Y.C. Regatta 

August 1-3 — Miles River Y.C. Regatta; 4, Maryland 
Y.C. “‘Raceback” (Tilghman Point-Baltimore Ligh); 
9-11, Chesapeake Bay Y.C. and Tred Avon 
gatta, Chesa) ‘eB. Bay Y.C. Race (Gibson pote i 
Oxford) ; 17, coe rage Annual Rendezvous, Annapo- 
lis; 17-18, Ms. 20. atta; 24-25, Indian 
Landing Bont Club Regatta, pahannock River 
Y.C. Regatta; 31-September 2, Norfolk-Portsntouth 
Re a Regatta, West River Sailing Club Regatta, 
Gibson Island Y.S. Cedar Point Ra 

September — 1-2, see above; 7-8, Rete River Y.C. Re- 
gatta, Urbanna Y.C. Regatta; 14-15 — Potomac River 
Sailing Association Regatta, Maryland Y.C. Regatta. 


Star Class 


July 4-6 — Santa Barbara Lipton Series, Santa Barbara. 

July 13-14 — South Shore Regatta, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 19-21— J. Rulon Miller Memorial Series, Chesa- 
er Bay, Gibson Island Yacht Squadron. 

sie, 4 21-23 — Atlantic Coast Novice Series, Osterville, 


Jule 36-28 — Pacific Coast Championship. 
July 28 — Captain’s pat Race, Port Washington Y.C., 
Port Washington, L 
July 28-August 3 — Wiles Trophy, Sheridan Shore 
Y.C. Race Week, Wilmette, Ill. 
August 1-3 — J ohn Charles Thomas Trophy, Miles River 
Ki; ng om Bay. 
August 3-4 — Annual Devon Invitation Series, Peconic- 
ardiner’s Bay Fleet. 
August 3-10— Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead. 
August 4— Shrewsbury Cup Race, Richmond County 
Y.C., Great Kills, Staten Island. 
August i a — Commodore Corry Series, Great South 
ay, L. 
August 9-11 — Chesapeake Lipton and J. Graham John- 
ea Memorial a yg Series, Chesapeake Bay and Tred 
von 
August 11-14 ba wees Lakes Championship, Gull Lake, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
August 18-24 — World Championship Series, San Diego. 
August 19-23 — Atlantic Coast Championships, Western 
Long Island Sound, New Rochelle Y.C. 
August 31-September 2 — Twelfth Annual Jersey Coast 
Challenge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 


Long Island Sound Y.R.A. Championships 


July 3 — American; 4, Larchmont; 5-6, Indian Harbor; 
13-20, Larchmont; 27, Stamford. 

August 3 — Riverside; 10, Port Washington; 17, Hugue- 
not; 24, New York Athletic; 31, Seawanhaka Corinthian. 

September 2 — Larchmont; 7, Manhasset Bay; 14, Indian 
Harbor; 21, Horseshoe Harbor; 28, Echo Bay. 


Power 


July 4— N.O.A. Sanctioned Races, Tarentum, Pa. 

July 4 — N.O.A. Sanctioned Races, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

July 4— N.O.A. Sanctioned Races, Knoxville, Tenn. 

July 4-7 — Thirteenth Annual Regatta, Virginia Gold 
Cup, Hampton Y.C., Hampton, Va. 

July 4-7 — Cruise to Holmes Harbor and races for 
cruisers, Queen City Y.C., Seattle, Wash. 

July 6 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, Trenton, N. J. 

July 6-7 — Regatta, Virginia P.B.A., Richmond, Va. 

July 6-7 "Fein Lake Hopatcong a; Lake Hopat- 
cong 

July 13 — Block Island Race, Cruisers, New York Ath- 
letic Club, Travers Island, Pelham Bay, N. Y. 

July 12-13 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, Cambridge Y.C., Cam- 
bridge, Md. 

July 19— International Cruiser Race, 

P.B.A., Tacoma-Nanaimo, B. C. 

july 19-20 — Eastern 91-, 135-, and 225-Cubic-Inch Hy- 
droplane Championships, Havre de Grace, Md. 

July 21— Captain Billop Race Around Staten Island, 
Princess Bay Y.C., Princess Bay, N. Y. 

July 21 — Chesapeake Bay 91-, 135-, and 225-Cubic-Inch 
Hydroplane Championships, North East, Md. 

ie " — Predicted Log Race, Bayside Y.C., Bayside, 


July 26-27 — Annual Regatta, Chester River Y. & C.C., 
Chestertown, Md. 

August 1-3 — Miles River Y.C., St. Michaels, _ 

August 10 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, Wildwood, N.J 

August 10-11 — Central Division Outboard Champion- 
ships, Cleveland, O. 

August 17-18 — Gold Cup Race, Indian Harbor Y.C., 
Northport, L. I. 

August 17-18 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, Solomons Island, Md. 

August 24 — Harbor Day Race, Aeolian Y.C., Alameda. 

August 24-25 — National Sweepstakes Regatta; Eastern 
Inboard and National 135-Cubic-Inch Hydroplane 
Championships, Red Bank, N. J. 

August 31 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, Stone Harbor, N. J. 

August 31 — he Sacramento Y.C., Sacramento, Calif. 

August 31-September 7 — Canadian National Exhibition 
Regatta, Toronto, Canada. 

September 1— National 91-Cubic-Inch Hydroplane 
Championships, Atlantic City, N. J. 

September 2 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, Ocean City, N. J. 

September cea ty 8 Inboard Runabout Champion- 
ships, Ocean ey, Shed 

September 7-8 — astern Division Outboard Champion- 
ships, Philadelphia, Pa. 

September 12-16 — National Outboard Championships, 
Worcester, Mass. 

September 14-15 — Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore. 

September 20-22 — President’s Cup Regatta: National 
225-Cubic-Inch Hydroplane Championships; John 
Charles Thomas 225-Cubic-Inch Trophy, Washington. 


Internationa 
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THIS IS THE STORY OF A MAN WHO 
GREW UP AND RAN AWAY TO SEA 


“You've got sea fever,” his friend the Commodore 
advised, “and the only thing to do is get an Elco cruiser. 
You'll live a wonderful, carefree, healthy life afloat, and 
your office will still be within easy commuting distance 
of a convenient mooring. You'll get far from the mad- 
ding crowd, with only the crowd you want. And just 
wait,” he added, “your wife will enjoy being ‘first mate.’ 
It will be the best thing in the world for you both.” 

So he ran away to sea. 

If you also have sea fever, try cruising on your own 
boat. Not just any boat, but the finest of them all — an 
Elco. They’re built to be lived in. . . comfortably. Not 
built for midgets, but for people who dislike stooping in 
the cabin, people who have lots of friends and want some- 
where to put them. They’re designed with finger-tip 
controls that make taking a trick at the wheel fun instead 


Built for Action... Custom Cruisette 39. Big and fast, this 
seaworthy cruiser offers luxurious accommodations that 
include a third cabin forward for extra guest or captain. 
Roomy throughout, with spacious, well-planned cockpit, deck 
house and cabins. Speeds up to 25 m.p.h. Priced from $9,495. 


of achore. And they’re built so carefully, with such fine 
materials and craftsmanship, that you'll find them trouble- 
free and truly economical to operate. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


It’s not too late to make this the year you also ran away 
to sea. If you do, remember the Commodore’s advice and 


Cruising Comfort at Little Cost...Standard Marinette 30. Because look over the Elco cruisers. You'll find the boat that 
of simplified design, this seaworthy cruiser with many “big boat” exactly suits in Elco’s 1940 Fleet, the finest we've ever 
comfort features can be operated with amazing economy. Sleeps built. And I find. al h Fl ; : 
4. Complete galley and lavatory equipment. Speeds up to 21 ult. “And you nd, also, that Licos convenient pay- 


m.p.h. Priced from $3,650. One of Elco’s most popular models. ment plan puts it well within your means. 


Inspect Elco’s 1940 Fleet at Port Elco 
or write for illustrated literature to: 


Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
Showroom ge o R T E L Cc Oo {at Park Ave.} N.Y.C. 
* * eee: 

THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE.N.J. Florida “Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.—Venetian Causeway, Miami Beach 
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> The race may not be always to the swift 
but it’s usually to the swiftest thinker. . . 


' > Village Manager William M. Johnson, of 


Mamaroneck, was deluged with applications 
for moorings in the harbor there, reporting 
that some three hundred sixty-five persons, 
including eighty-five new boat owners, had 
sought berths in the east and west anchorage 
basins and that consequently there won’t be 
room to swing a cat boat thereabouts when 
everybody is in port... . It’ll be a jolly 
good place to scrape acquaintance. . 


DEMOCRACY 


Nowadays nobody 
Makes any bones 

About whether the beach 
Is Bailey’s or Jones’. 


> My quarrel with the racing crowd (I 
picked it) is that too many of them seem to 
get too little out of the sport of sailing, simply 
because it’s non-competitive. . . . And pro- 
ficiency in racing tactics has been known to 
conceal a woeful ignorance of seamanship. 
. . . Of course, the easy-going cruising chaps 
find it’s a good idea to have a few of the 
racing ‘‘aces” aboard just to keep them 
apprised of the shortcomings of their rigs 
and the lethargy of their comfortable old 
boats, so that they won’t get too com- 
placent. .. . 


> Who but the Britons could have done it? 
— donned hastily provided “tin hats” and, 
without changing from their formal attire 





of morning coats and pin-striped trousers, 
legged it to the-waterfront to board anything 
that could float and shove off for the perilous 
business of rescuing their sorely pressed 
fellow countrymen from the jaws of death. 
... It’s a pity Rudyard Kipling wasn’t 
spared to write at least one more poem. . . . 


> Dr. H. Brooks Harvey, of Philadelphia, 
delightedly calls my attention to two fine 
examples of the rare left-handed sextant, one 
of which appeared in an illustration for an 
advertisement last year, and the other em- 
bellishing the cover of the booklet, “The 
A.B.C. of Navigation.” 

Pretty sinister, Doc, I’ll say. .. . 

There is a fairly general tendency to 
pervert marine design and nautical termi- 
nology, anyway; so much so that you’d 
think the enchanted world of the sea and 
ships was an esoteric sphere. . . . 


> Joe Appleton, the suave and _ skilful 
artisan who makes exquisite boat models, is 


in the predicament of having more commis- 
sions than he can execute these days... . A 
perfectionist, he can’t find assistants con- 
scientious or able anough to take any of the 
work off his hands. . . . This is a serious 
situation because it means that Appleton, 
the sailor, has practically lost his identity in 
Appleton, the artist. . . . 


> It’s reported that Vice Admiral Abrial 
was the last man to evacuate Dunkerque 
and that he was prevailed upon to leave only 
because he had finally run out of pipe to- 
bacco. . . . The cool old sea dog had been 
laying down a smoke screen steadily for the 
retreating army — and apparently enjoying 
_ ee 


> The Coast Guard, which usually finds 
about a hundred icebergs in the ship lanes 
during the merry month o’ May, this year 
discovered but one, indicating we’re going 
to have a red hot summer and that the 
Esquimaux have taken to highballs. . . . 


> The face that launched a thousand ships 
turns out to be Winston Churchill’s. . . . 


p> F. Wertheimer submits a cutting from the 
New York Times which relates that, soon 
after a boatload of refugees had shoved off 
from battered Belgium, ‘‘a couple of bombers 
came over and dropped five bombs. One put 
the bow rudder out of action and almost 
stopped the vessel.” .. . 

Mr. Wertheimer is puzzled about the ref- 
erence to the “bow rudder” and the only 
suggestion I can make is that maybe they 
were evacuating aboard a ferryboat. . . . 


> When the facts are known,. I’ll wager 
there will be stories aplenty anent the part 
played by British yachts and yachtsmen in 
the amazingly heroic withdrawal of the 
324 ae 


> Graham “Biggy” Biglow is the most 
enthusiastic boat owner I know. . . . The 
other day he gave me a eulogy on his 
“Rhodes 27” that fairly made my mouth 
water. ... Tiny Teal must be a sweet 
craft and it broke my heart to turn down an 
invitation to sail in her with him when he 
brought her to Greenwich from Cape 
May.... 


> Harry Meyer, of Marquette, paddled his 
canoe for 29 days to get to the World’s Fair 
—and then had to pay admission. . . . To 
date, nobody has arrived by parachute, 
which would seem to be about the only 
method of descending on the Whalen ex- 
travaganza without observing the customary 
formalities at the gate. . . 


> The seagoing grandma I mentioned last 
month as signing on as fourth mate on a 
voyage to the Coast in a freighter is Mrs. 
Mary P. Converse. Shortly before she sailed 
aboard the F. J. Luckenbach from New York, 
she was prevailed upon to pose in uniform 
with a 400-year-old astrolabe. . . . 

In case you’re not up on your celestial 
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navigation, an astrolabe, my friends, is a 


graduated circle with sights, for taking alti- 


tudes at sea — and was considered a pretty 
nifty gadget back in the Seventeenth Cen- 
ary... 


> The trend in yachting is. toward smaller 
boats, more owners and bigger times afloat, 
and every season witnesses the yachting 
fraternity pledging more members... . 
Time was when a honeymoon aboard a 
25-foot sloop could easily put the marriage 
on the rocks but today there are a lot of gals 
who think twice before marrying a man who 


ey, 








doesn’t sail. . . . After all, when the battle 
of the sexes is waged at sea, there’s less space 
to hurl an epithet or a rolling pin... . 


> George Townsend is summering aboard 
his new motor-sailer, basing at Greenwich. 
. . . Les Howarth, of Bermuda, is back in 
the uniform of the Royal Naval Reserve and 
perforce neglecting Wanderer... . Sandy 
Moffat, a veteran of the sub-chaser service 


in the last war, is on active duty in the. 


U.S.N.R.F. and looks something mag- 
nificent in his gold braid. ... Walter 
Barnum, officially beached since parting 
with his schooner Brilliant, manages to be 
aboard somebody’s boat practically every 
week-end. ... 


> Francis Cooley gave a memorable party 
at the Dauntless Club, in Essex, Conn., last 
month and Plute Goodwin entertained with 
his accordion which was christened some 
years ago aboard Wanderer in the Gulf 
Stream... . 


> A famous Star boat racing combination 
has been referred to variously in the public 
prints as ‘Rickey and Reybine,” “Ratsey 
and Lapthorn,” ‘Ratsey and Reynbine,” 
and “Rathey and Reybine.”’ . 


> The rugged, knowledgeable skippers who 
command towboats plying coastwise, have 
their own peculiar nomenclature. . . . The 
other day a yachtsman, listening on the 
radio phone, heard one of them remark that 
he was about to get under way with a couple 
of ‘‘square-faced yachts” in tow. ... The 
reference was to scows. .. . 


> As if they hadn’t had enough of it in the 
Antarctic, the first thing for which the 
commanding officer of Admiral Byrd’s flag- 
ship Bear made a requisition on arrival in 
Boston was ice... . 


TELLTALE 
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Ralph Gifford (Courtesy Oregon State Highway Commission) 
The Rogue River, Oregon, is excellent fishing water and is navigable for many miles 


CRUISING NORTH AMERICA 


By 


FREDERIC M. GARDINER 





HOSE of you who have read Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon’s ‘‘Geography”’ will recall these 
lines: ‘‘ . from a geographical point of 
view, America is almost everything that 
possibly could be desired. ... It has a 
coastline which is neither too simple nor too 
complained and which is therefore eminently fitted for the 
establishment of deep water harbors . .. and, perhaps 
most important of all, the people who inhabit that continent 
today have no history of their own that is forever dragging 
them back to a past that will never come back. . . .” 

Van Loon is talking of the entire American continent, 
which includes both North and South America. Originally, 
the title of this article was ‘“‘Cruising America;”’ I changed 
it as a concession to accuracy, as there was never any inten- 
tion of trying to cover the whole continent in the space al- 
lotted here, and as a reminder that, beyond the geographical 
limits of our subject, South America offers further thousands 
of delightful and interesting cruising miles to the adventure- 
some, as has been amply proved by Rockwell Kent and 
other travelers. 

I shall interpret the phrase “‘Cruising North America” 
its broadest sense, for really to cruise our waters means more 


than sailing along our coasts and through our bays and 
sounds; it includes cruising on our lakes, rivers, and canals, 
and even, in a manner of speaking, ‘‘ wandering hither and 
thither on land,’’ assisted by an automobile and a properly 
designed trailer. 

If you stand in front of the Empire State Building, in 
New York, you can see for some distance up and down a 
couple of city streets; but, if you allow yourself to be 
whisked in an elevator to the tower, hundreds of feet above 
the street, and look over the parapet, you will see quite a 
bit of the states of New York and New Jersey spread out 
below you. Theoretically, I suppose, if you went aloft in an 
aeroplane, there is a point where you should be able, in the 
same manner, to look down and see the entire United States, 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic and from the Gulf to the 
Great Lakes, panoramically displayed. I have never heard of 
the accomplishment of such a feat but I ask you, for a mo- 
ment, to imagine yourself in such a situation, that you may 
get some conception of what cruising North America means. 
From such an eminence, you would see the coast of Maine 
and New England, Buzzards Bay, Long Island Sound, the 
Delaware, the Chesapeake, the Sounds of North Carolina, 
the ‘‘Sea Isle Country” and the thumb of Florida on the 
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east, with the long, fluttering ribbon of the intracoastal 
waterway following the coast line. Your eye could follow 
the Hudson River and the Barge Canal to the Great Lakes, 
and threugh them to Chicago and the waterway to the 
Mississippi River and the Gulf. » 

East and west of the Mississippi you would see long 
fingers of rivers, most of them navigable for yachts, stretch- 
ing from the ‘‘ Father of Waters” into the hinterland; farther 
to the west would appear a great expanse of country where 
boating is confined entirely to scattered lakes. Not to be 
scorned, however, are some of these lakes that are spotted 
here and there all through the United States. Some of the 
largest lakes — Lake Mead, the Lake of the Ozarks, the chain 
of lakes in the Tennessee Valley, and so on — were created 
by the building of dams and in themselves offer cruising 
grounds of commendable proportions in territory still wild 
enough to be called primitive. 

Finally, your eye would sweep the Pacific Coast, where the 
prevailing westerlies blowing from the ocean insure an equa- 
ble climate in the south the year around. However, in the 
north, the well-defined ‘‘wet and dry’’ seasons of that coast 
may influence you to confine your cruising mainly to the 
drier months, in general from April to October. 

A great deal has been written on the subject of American 
cruising. The W.P.A., to its everlasting credit, has published 
a concise and interesting book (paper bound), ‘“‘The Intra- 
coastal Waterway from Norfolk to Key West,” and there 
are many others, among them handbooks on learning to 
cruise, preparations for cruising, and so on. 

In the period covering 1937 to 1940, over sixty contribu- 
tions on subjects connected with cruising — particularly as 
applied to our territorial waters — have appeared in Yacut- 


ING. These articles cover nearly every section of the waters " 


under the jurisdiction of the United States, as well as some 
of the Canadian cruising grounds; and some of them discuss 
the practical aspects of cruising in general. For the benefit 
of those who wish to go into greater detail than will be found 
in this article, a guide to pertinent articles appearing in 
YacuTInG follows this study. 

For the purposes of this discussion, perhaps the most logi- 


Chesapeake Bay is a fine cruising ground, with its many har- 
bors and inlets. This air view was taken above Middle River 
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cal subdivisions of our subject are climatic and geographic. 
In other words, our plans for cruising are usually controlled 
to a large extent by considerations of climate, distance and 
topography, which may be said to include depth of water. 
Fortunately for the writer, geography and climate, in our 
case at least, fit together in reasonable comfort ;.and I shall 
consider geographical subdivisions, keeping climate in the 
back of my mind. 


THE ATLANTIC Coast may be said to divide itself, both geo- 
graphically and climatically, into three major cruising 
grounds and one minor one. 

1. The New England Coast, Maine to the western end of 
Long Island Sound. Season, June to October; waters gener- 
ally clear and chilly; fog prevalent part of the summer; 6 
feet is a good draft but draft is less of a controlling factor 
than elsewhere; any type of boat fit for 
general cruising should be satisfactory. 

2. The Chesapeake Country, including Dela- 
ware Bay to the north and Pamlico Sound 
and tributaries to the south. Season, March 
through November; occasional but not preva- 
lent fog; waters cloudy and warm in summer; 
maximum draft, 6 feet, better 4 feet; subject 
to draft, same types of boat as under (1); 
auxiliary power recommended. 

3. The ‘‘ Sea Isle Country.’’ This is a minor 
but delightful cruising ground, extending 
from Charleston, 8. C., to the northern 
boundary of Florida. Season, November to 
May (a bit rugged for some during January 
and February, but bracing); fog rare; waters 
cloudy, but swimming indulged by some the 
year around; maximum draft, 6 feet, better 
4 feet; motor cruiser or motor-sailer most 
useful but auxiliary with plenty of power 
satisfactory. 

4. Florida and the Bahamas. Season, year 
‘round except the “‘hurricane months”’ (Au- 
gust through November). In these waters the 
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Right, yachting and fishing 
may be enjoyed throughout oir 
‘the year along the coast of 
Texas. Here is the yacht har- 
bor at Corpus Christi. Below, 
the former town of Linn Creek 
lies buried under the waters 


of the Lake of the Ozarks 
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heat of summer is tempered by the Trade Winds. 
Waters clear and sparkling; swimming the year 
around (avoid barracudas); fog practically non- 
existent; draft depends on where you want to 
cruise — if you stick to the main channels and 
larger harbors, draft is not a controlling factor, 
but if you want to “poke around,” keep under 6 
feet; type of boat same as under (1), but keep 
your bottom coppered or well painted. 






THe Guur or Mexico AND GuLF INTRACOASTAL 
WaTERWAY. Season, November to March. Here 
the Trades are less influential and the heat is apt 
to be uncomfortable in the other months of the 
year. Along the coast, waters are cloudy and warm; 
sand bars and shifting channels dictate caution 
and 6 feet draft is more comfortable than longer 
legs; in the ‘“‘ Waterway,” drafts under 9 feet are 
allowable where “‘project depth” prevails but you 
will be happier with a draft around 4 feet; motor 
cruisers ‘and motor sailers most useful except. in 
open Gulf. 


Tue Paciric Coast. Geographically, the cruising 





These inland waterways (below) furnish thousands of miles of cruising 
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grounds are far apart and few between but splendid when 
you are on them. In the south, the season may be consid- 
ered to cover twelve months from the point of view of tem- 
perature, but in the northern section it is limited to six 
months (April to October) from ‘the point of view of rain 
and cold. 

Owing to geological changes over the centuries, the Pacific 
Coast does not offer the closely linked chain of harbors to 
be found along most of the Atlantic. More or less sheltered 
cruising must be sought in the waters around Catalina 
Island; San Francisco Bay and the Sacramento River 
(navigable for varying drafts, minimum 2 feet, for 177 
miles from its mouth); the Columbia River, with the new 
Bonneville Dam and locks as a tempting destination; and, 
finally, Puget Sound, Georgian Bay, and the long, pic- 
turesque stretch of almost inland waters, teeming with fish, 
along the Alaskan coast, so ably described in Roger Strout’s 
series: ‘‘ Alaskan Cruise.” 


THE Great Lakes. These must be considered as a separate 
entity. Essentially, they are fresh water seas, and cruising 
on them has many of the characteristics of cruising on the 
open ocean or, at least, coastwise, if the presence of harbors 
under your lee is taken into consideration. Season, for all 
lakes except Lake Superior, June to the middle of Septem- 
ber. Lake Superior is colder (the water is cold even in the 
middle of summer) and more subject to fogs, but July and 
August are delightful, with a freshness in the air not found 
in the lakes further east. 

Draft is not a controlling factor for yachts, if you stick 
to open water and the more important harbors, but 6 feet 
draft is recommended if you want to enter the smaller 
harbors and tributaries. Boats fit for cruising the coast of 
Maine will fit in here but storms come up suddenly on the 
Great Lakes and you must be on your guard. Nasty, short 
seas can kick up quickly on the Lakes. 





Rosenfeld 
A quiet backwater of the Ohio River, near Louisville, Kentucky 
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INLAND WaTERWAYS. These involve a different type of cruis- 
ing and include the thousands of miles of navigable rivers, 
canals, dredged waterways and lakes which lie largely in 
the area starting at the western edge of the Mississippi 
Basin and extending to the Atlantic Coast. The seasons fol- 
low in general the belts of latitude discussed under the At- 
lantic Coast, with three exceptions: (1) It is hotter in sum- 
mer and colder in winter. (2) Periods of high and low water 
and floods must be taken into consideration. (3) In the case 
of Canadian waterways, it is wise to confine your cruising 
to the period between August Ist and September 15th; 
the earlier date because of black flies and mosquitoes, the 
later because of temperature. 

The matter of draft becomes of increasing importance in 
this form of cruising and the best rule to follow is to carry 
as shallow a draft as you can get in the type and size of 
boat you want to use, not exceeding 4 feet if you can help 
it. To the extent that it affects ease in handling, the size 
of your boat is also important; that is to say, don’t use a 
boat so long that it is awkward rounding sharp turns in 
rivers, handling in locks, etc. About 50 feet over all is as 
large as I personally would want to handle for general 
inland waterway cruising. 


Discussing the preparation of this article, a friend of mine 
asked: ‘‘Why do you stick your neck out? What does a 
Long Island yachtsman care about the Tennessee River, 
when he’ll never get there, or a San Francisco motor boat 
owner care about the Great Lakes, for the same reason. 
Shucks, the people who read Yacut1ne know all about the 
cruising grounds near them — more than you can possibly 
squeeze into what you’re writing!” 

Now, I am perfectly willing to stick my neck out, pro- 
vided that the bottom of it remains attached to my body, 
and the last time I looked it was still there. It is customary 
to race to Bermuda every other year, and to cruise back. 
The round trip is about 1400 miles; in the last race there 
were over forty boats, and nobody any longer thinks of it 
as much of a stunt. Then there have been cruises and races 
to Spain, Norway, England, and so on. These all covered a 
lot of miles and a lot of other complications not loaded onto 
the shoulders of those who cruise elsewhere than on the 
open ocean. The point is that most people who don’t stop 
to think seem to get an exaggerated impression of the dis- 
tances involved in cruising on inland waters — something 
about rivers and canals make them seem to stretch out 
interminably, whereas, actually, 1000 miles is no longer on 
a river than it is at sea. 

There are, however, some points to consider in this con- 
nection. In ocean work you are, of course, under way day 
and night and normally cover more ‘“‘distance run” in 24 
hours than you will when you tie up or anchor every night. 
I make this suggestion; it has been made before and has been 
successfully worked out more than once. Make up your 
mind where, and when, you want to cruise, even if it is a 
long distance from your home port. Then ‘‘ride and tie,” 
if I may use a landlubber expression before this seagoing 
audience. That is to say, get your boat to your chosen 
cruising ground over week-ends: so far this week, then back 
to work while the boat is tied up; so far next week, then 
back to work, and so on; so that, when your summer vaca- 
tion (or winter vacation, for that matter) comes, your boat 
will be where you want her. That is, of course, only one 
solution. It is the most economical and the most fun. 
Others are: to ship your boat, which is expensive; or to have 
your professional crew do.the job for you, if you have a 
professional crew; or to engage a temporary crew (a chancy 
business unless you know all about them) to deliver her. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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TRY MAINE 


A Cruising Region Unsurpassed on the Eastern Seaboard 
Well Within the Reach of Small Sail and Power Craft 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


FORE embarking on a venture whose avowed 
purpose is to sell you some of the delights of 
cruising the coast of Maine, I’d like to name a 
few figures which, if you haven’t been down 
that way to learn for yourself, will bring it 
nearer to you. I’ll presuppose (excuse if I’ve 
been given the wrong number) that you do not 

own a big seagoing yacht with captain, mate and a fine en- 
thusiastic crew of professional sailors. I’ll assume that you 
are short-legged as to boat and short-handed as to amateur 
crew and that you prefer to cruise by day and to sleep 
by night. 

Very well, then, the distance from New York to West 
Quoddy Head, the easternmost coastal limit of Maine, is a 
matter of 450 miles, and the greatest jump in unprotected 
waters in all that distance is less than 20 miles. But this does 
not mean that there are only 221% harbors betwixt and be- 
tween. Not by a jugful. The harbors on the way to and 
along the coast of Maine are so numerous that men who 
have spent a lifetime cruising there still haven’t had time to 
visit them all. 

Only the other day, I had a letter from a Bostonian who 
wrote that he had been piloting his own boats along the 
coast of Maine since 1880 and cruising in others’ craft for ten 
years more. He did not write as one who thinks he knows it 
all, and I venture to say that even such an habitué as he 





could find new spots of interest and contentment among the 
finger-like peninsulas of Maine. 

Having myself spent only parts of three summers cruising 
in the Pine Tree State, I think I’d better avoid detail and paint 
the picture in broad outline. It is the ideal cruising ground of 
the Eastern seaboard. The last two summers have seen con- 
siderably more than the average amount of fog and it’s time 
you had a break. Maybe there won’t be any more fog this 
summer than there was the three summers I was there — 
which was little. 

Even if there is fog at the seaward end of the peninsulas or 
on the islands lying off or among them, there is much ground 
to cover at the heads of the score or more of bays which these 
parcels of land enclose. Up there, close to the mainland, 
bright sun often burns away the fog hours before its influ- 
ence is felt to seaward, and gives as perfect a location for 
small boat exploration as you’d care to seek. I’ve sailed from 
opaque fog in the twinkling of an eye into unlimited visi- 
bility *—and I’ve heard of discouraged souls who lay 
fogbound for days at a time, not knowing that a little 
enterprise and care with courses and lead line would take 
them into waters sparkling under a cerulean sky. 

So let us forget the concomitant of Maine cruising that is 


* Strict candor compels me to add that when I sailed back the next day I 


found my sheath knife imbedded in the rind of the fog just where I'd care- 
lessly left it the day before. 


Anchor Light Studio (Courtesy Maine Development Commission) 
Looking across Southwest Harbor, on the south side of Mount Desert Island, an excellent, well-sheltered anchorage 











always dragged in when the state’s manifold charms are 
enumerated. A friend of mine, who has spent years in the 
line of duty in or near the Gulf of Maine, has recently been 
ordered to an inland city. I shan’t name it nor quote his 
characterization of it for fear of losing other friends or, 
perhaps, involving myself in a cause for legal action. I’ll 
merely state that he wrote the other day that, having been 
stationed there for six weeks, he was homesick for the 
fishing banks, “‘thick o’ fog, no’theast gales and all.” That’s 
how you get to feel about this State of Maine, which, in 
course of time and association, becomes a state of mind. 

I’ve been thinking of you up to this moment as owning a 
motor cruiser of 32 feet, capable of turning out eight knots 
and of crossing bars with less than four feet of water on 
them. I’ve seen smaller visiting boats along the route whose 
praises I sing and I’ve covered the entire distance myself in 
an open runabout — so the boat I’ve imagined you as own- 
ing is not Lilliputian for the job in hand. 

I’m not sufficiently clairaudient this evening to hear how 
much time you have at your disposal for this cruise to 
Maine. Let me suppose, however, that you have the cus- 
tomary two weeks off, plus the usual number of 48-hour 
week-ends. And I hope, for both our sakes, that you’ve been 
setting aside travel money during the winter months, as 
otherwise I’m not going to be able to outline a comprehen- 
sive cruise for your delectation. 


the 
* 





Southport is on the west side of Townsend Gut, a narrow, crooked thoroughfare connecting Boothbay Harbor with the Sheepscot River 


Peter Gilchrist Photos 


Cape Split Harbor, near the western end of Moosabec Reach, is a secure anchorage for small boats 
and is easily entered in the daytime. Left, Bass Harbor Head Lighthouse lies on the southern part of 
Mount Desert Island, at the entrance to Blue Hill Bay 


First off, you. find your own way to Gloucester, Mass., 
taking two or three Saturdays and Sundays for this purpose, 
according to where you began your cruise, and catching the 
train back home in time to go to work Monday mornings. 
If you’re married (I’m not quite certain about this point, 
either) and if your wife likes cruising, as she damn well 
better, the problem of leaving the boat through the working 
days of the week is no problem at all. She stays aboard, 
writing stories for YACHTING about how she married a boat, 
and by next Saturday, bright and early, is gassed, iced, 
oiled, watered and provisioned, all ready for you to step 
aboard and give her the gun — her, in this instance, applying 
to the motor. If you’re not married and will accept my com- 
miserations in the spirit in which they’re offered, the man at 
the gas dock or repair yard will, for a small fee, tend your 
boat in your absence. 

So now you’re at Gloucester, inhaling exhilaratingly of 
a Saturday morning, with Portland, Me., your destination 
by the following afternoon. You cannot get to Portland in 
two days by confining yourself to 20-mile runs in open 
water. Nevertheless, if you want to put to the test my as- 
sertion that no hop need be longer than 20 miles outside, 
you may crawl through the canal to the north side of Cape 
Ann and from Annisquam Light proceed 12 miles to New- 
buryport entrance; from there to Kittery, Me., 15 miles; to 
(Continued on page 102) 


George French (Courtesy Maine Development Commission) 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY, ITS HARBORS AND COVES 


By 


JOHN K. H. NIGHTINGALE, JR. 


legible, lies before me on my desk as I write. “State 

of North Carolina, Port-Beaufort,’’ it reads: 
“Agreeable to a Resolution of the Continental Congress, 
made the sixth day of April, one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy six, and to the Laws of this State Isaac Gorham 
maketh oath that the schooner Betsey, whereof Isaac Gor- 
ham is at present master, being a square sterned vessel of 
seventy tons burthen, or thereabouts, was built in the State 
of Rhode Island in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty four and that Joseph Snow, Nicholas 
Peck and George Runnahan, part owners of said vessel with 
Isaac Gorham. Given under my Hand and Seal of offiee, this 
seventeenth day of January in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty six and in the tenth 
year of the Independence of the United States of America. 


A DOCUMENT, yellow with age but with the ink still 


(signed) Isaac GORHAM 
JAMES Coor Naval Officer”’ 


As I read, I wonder what my great-grandfather was doing 
in Beaufort in the tenth year of the Independence of the 
United States. He was a Bristol man and I recognize, in the 
name of Nicholas Peck, another resident of Bristol, so I 
presume that that was where the Betsey hailed from. What 
her cargo was, I don’t know but, as I turn the pages of Gal- 
braith Allen’s Book of Returns, I read on the first page the 
following: ‘‘A list of Vessels Boarded by Galbraith Allen 
from the 28 March 1798 to the last day of Dec. 1799 in- 
clusive.’’ Allen, who signs himself Inspector P.T., lists the 
contents of entries to the Port of Providence, R. I., and, 
under date of March 28th, 1798, I find: “Return of Mer- 
chandize imported in the Brig Betsey from Tobago, Samuel 
Low, Master, unladen under my inspection pursuant to 
permits for that purpose. 


56 Hogsheads Rum 
100 Junk Bottles 

1 Keg Tamerans 
80 oranges 


Returned Cargo Viz. 
271 Bbl. Pickled Fish 
1 Hogshead Dryed Fish 
4 shooks 


Vessels Stores 


1 bbl. and 2 ullage bbl. provisions 
1 bbl. and 2 ullage bbl. bread 
1 small bag brown sugar.” 


As I turn the pages, I wonder what Narragansett Bay 
looked like in those days when Rhode Island seamen were 
busy carrying salt, morocco skins and lemons from Lisbon, 
and molasses, coffee, sugar and tobacco from the West 
Indies. Certainly, the Bay must have looked differently 
than it does, now that the sails of merchantmen have gone. 
Navigation was not so easy, charts were inaccurate and the 





Ralph Arnold 
Castle Hill Lighthouse looks out over the Eastern 


Passage from the southwestern tip of Aquidneck Island 


lines of soundings were few and scattered. Only a month ago, 
a friend gave me a copy of Blunt’s Coast Pilot, published in 
New York by Edmund M. Blunt for William Hooker, J. 
Seymour, Printer, 1822. Many of the charts look as if they 
had been drawn from memory and among the advertise- 
ments in the back of the book I note: ‘‘ A new chart of the 
Atlantic or Western Ocean . . . This is the only general 
chart extant which has the latitude of the South Shoal of 
Nantucket within 22 miles correct.” Today, with charts for 
almost every harbor on the Atlantic Coast, it is hard to pic- 
ture what those old seamen were up against. The wonder is 
that they did as well as they did with the tools at hand. It is 
a long way from Isaac Gorham and his Betsey — over 150 
years, in fact — but I like to believe that his ghost and those 
of thousands of other seamen still haunt our coasts and that 
they still bring in, as they did of old, cargoes which we 
mortals cannot see. They knew Narragansett Bay, not from 
charts so much as from having sailed it so often that it was 
as familiar to them as their own back yards. I hope that, 
through having sailed the Bay myself since I was a boy, I 
may be able to open up to yachtsmen outside of Rhode 
Island a new and worth while cruising ground. 

Before giving details of its many harbors, let me summa- 
rize briefly the general wind, tide and weather conditions apt 
to be encountered during the summer months. 

The prevailing winds in the lower part of the Bay are 
southwest. While they are often gentle to light outside, 
there is apparently a belt of moderate to fresh winds which 
extends from Narragansett Pier as far north as Warwick 
Neck, and often further up into the so-called Upper Bay 
near the entrance to the Providence River. In the Upper 
Bay, the prevailing wind in the morning is northwest, which 
in the afternoon gives way to the southwester. In the Lower 
Bay, however, the westerly dies out earlier and frequently 
shifts into the southwest during the morning. 
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Narragansett Bay is a fascinating cruising ground, with many snug anchorages and a wealth of historic places to visit 
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As for the tides, the spring tides in the narrow entrances to 
the East and West Passages (these two passages being di- 
vided by Conanicut Island) often reach a velocity of as 
much as three knots; beyond Aquidneck, in the Sakonnet 
River, the tides off Tiverton run considerably stronger. 
In the open waters above Plum Beach, extending over the 
Lower and Upper Bays, Mount Hope Bay and the waters 
south of Bristol, the tides seldom run much over a knot. 
Although it is well to have a copy of the government Tide 
Tables, the currents do not have to be given the considera- 
tion that they do in waters such as Vineyard Sound. 

Fog, while often thick outside and along the south shore 
during July and early August, appears to shun the West 
Passage and the Upper Bay. Newport and the lower part of 
the Sakennet River will often be shrouded whereas, from 
Plum Beach north to Providence, it will be clear. 

Entering Narragansett Bay by the West Passage, leaving 
Beaver Tail Light to starboard and Whale Rock to port, the 
cruising man finds his first anchorage in Dutch Island Har- 
bor. This is a three-way harbor, being absolutely protected 
from the three so-called storm winds — northeast, southeast 
and southwest. Enter the channel south of the white light- 
house on Dutch Island and tie up to one of the state moor- 
ings east of the old dock on Conanicut Island (on your star- 
board hand as you pass Dutch Island Light). This harbor 
has been used as a haven since early Colonial days. In 1637, 
during the Pequot War, the fleet carrying Connecticut 
troops was stormbound there. Later, it crossed to Saunders- 
town and the troops, marching westward through Narra- 
gansett County, attacked the Pequots and massacred nearly 
all of them. As a boy, I have seen the harbor literally jammed 
with coasting schooners, waiting for a fair wind or storm- 
bound by a northeaster. 

Ice and supplies may be obtained at Saunderstown which 
lies about a mile west of Dutch Island. You can tie up there 


Wickford Harbor, looking northeast toward the entrance. It is on the western side of Nar- 
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to a state mooring about 100 yards south southeast of Casey 
Point but, except for westerly winds, there is no lee and you 
are apt to have considerable roll at night. Saunderstown is 
located on King’s Neck. This promontory, extending be- 
tween Narrow River on the west and the Bay on the east, 
derives its name from the fact that grants of land given by 
the Kings of England to the early settlers were narrow strips 
which extended across the Neck. The Saunderstown Yacht 
Club is just north of the ferry dock. Visiting yachtsmen 
should bear in mind that there is only about four feet depth 
off the floats at low water. 

Heading up the West Passage, with Plum Beach to port, 
you will pass under the new Jamestown Bridge; and about 
two miles northwest from there is Wickford Harbor. 
Although there is a state mooring at Wickford, I do not 
advise using it as it is outside the harbor proper and open 
to all but westerly winds. The mooring is about southwest of 
the beacon at the harbor entrance, roughly halfway to shore. 

The town of Wickford is on a point with arms of the 
harbor on the north and south. There is no anchorage in the 
south arm, as the channel is narrow, but permission may 
often be obtained to tie up to the stakes off Saunders Boat 
Yard. It is possible to lie alongside the dock just below and 
north of the bridge where ice, water and gas can be obtained. 
There are some good markets on the street back of the dock 
and a few minutes’ walk brings you to Main Street where 
there are many beautiful old colonial houses. St. Paul’s 
Church, built in 1707, is on one of the lanes running off 
Main Street. The so-called Ten Rod Road over which, during 
colonial days, sheep used to be driven from Connecticut to 
the seaboard, ends at Wickford. About two miles south of 
the town, on Narrow River, is the old mill and the birthplace 
of Gilbert Stuart. 

For boats of not over six feet draft, the best anchorage is 

(Continued on page 100) 





Richard H. Anthony 


ragansett Bay. Boats moor head and stern to piles along the sides of the winding channel 














The Skipper “‘fixing things” 


WHY | 


By 
GRETTA PRINCE 


and the sparkling blue alone, but the hundreds of little 

things everybody remembers. They are the fun — they 
are cruising. I like the start of a cruise. The piles of suitcases 
and duffel bags, mounds of charts, blankets, mountains of 
canned goods and food finally disappear, stowed so success- 
fully that some of the more important items are never seen 
again. I like the way things are stowed so that, when a ship 
feels a good blow, it’s always the oatmeal and the cocktail 
glasses that get loose! 

I like skippers. They change so much on the water! The 
most courteous friend ashore becomes a swearing fiend in a 
good blow off Maine. I like navigators, too. They use charts, 
slide rules and the Coast Pilot to tell you how to fetch the red 
spar that is dead off your port bow. I like the way they never 
trust each other and always recheck each other’s courses. 
They shoot the sun and the stars tirelessly, rush below like 


['s the little things I like. Not just the wind and the sails 


madmen to read the chronometer, figure furiously on paper — 


and chart — and find that we have been cruising in the mid- 
dle of a Vermont farm! 

I like the careful science of sun bathing. The hours spent 
turning from one side to the other; the changing of clothes 
with every shift of wind, sail, sun or temperature. I like the 
slow tanners, the quick burners, the nose peelers, the reckless 
sufferers and the scientific oilers! 

I like the way boats and crews stare at each other through 
binoculars. I like the way voices carry over the water, all 
unbeknownst to the owners. I like the beer companies who 
make beer cans to shoot at! 

I like cruising. I like the daily provisioning of a ship. I like 
the list over the ice box where all things needed are listed: 
“Bacon; eggs; gasoline; bicarbonate of soda; buttons for 
Bill’s pants.”’ I like the endless wisps of wool and dust that 
appear on the cabin floor. I like the way brass corrodes right 
after polishing. 

I like the way a crew evolves a complete lingo of its own 
after a few days out. Names, jokes, bits of song, all com- 
pletely unintelligible to the hapless relief crew late in arriving. 


Buckets of garbage to be dodged 


LIKE “TO. CRU 


YACHTING 


The horrid mess dumped overboard! 





It’s the little things I like. The strange places things are 
found. The sunburn cream in with the cigarettes and sun- 
glasses. One green sock back of the stove, and the best rum 
in the Skipper’s shoregoing shoes. I like the way the first 
mate spends hours picking pebbles out of his rubber soles. I 
like the way matches disappear, and opened cigarette paek- 
ages seem to vanish. I like the way ice picks and beer openers 
always get lost; the way postage stamps stick together in a 
soggy lump. I like the way every cook aboard has a new 
idea for perfect coffee, and later, when the horrid mess of 
grounds, cooked egg, and sliell is finally scraped out of the 
percolator and dumped overboard, I like the way the glass 
top always goes with it! 

I like to go ashore. I like the way the right kind of shore 
friends offer you hot baths first and say hello afterwards! 

I like the way everyone becomes feverishly busy when it’s 
time to relieve the helmsman in a flat calm. But let it blow a 
good stiff breeze, and all hands jump for the tiller to feel the 
pull of the wind and the rush of the waves. I like the way my 
best nail brush is used for the companion steps and the 
potatoes! 

I like the times and places that the Skipper chooses to fix 
things. The decks have just been swabbed and we are finally 
relaxing with cans of cold beer, when he decides to take the 
toilet apart up on deck! I like the way the pressure stove 
never works perfectly, and I like the look on the Skipper’s 
face after trying to fix it. 

I like breakfasts — particularly when it’s my turn to get 
them. There is the ‘‘no-juice-before-teeth-brush-school,”’ 
and the ‘‘ give-me-my-juice-before-I-smoke”’ school. There is 
the hot cereal crowd and the cold cereal bunch — but I like 
the way they always agree on one thing: the coffee is always 
foul! 

I like Maine natives. They row out in dinghies to watch 
you bump a poorly marked reef — and then call: “Thought 
you’d clip that one!” 

I like hot bouillon and pilot biscuit sent on deck in a foggy 

(Continued on page 83) 
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~~ Rosenfeld 


“Solenta” (56) riding off ‘Djinn’ (U. 5. 80) to let ‘ Viking” (on star- 
board tack) round the weather mark in first place for the Bermuda team 


MODERN TEAM RACING STRATEGY 


JOHN W. MEADER AND WILLIAM S. COX 


CCORDING to the old school of team racing 
tactics, each member of a team is supposed 
to pick an opponent and beat him around the 
course, covering him tack for tack no matter 
how many times he tries to get out from 
under. These tactics of the old school are fine 
indeed and will win for your team every time — 7f each 
member of your team gets the jump on his opponent right 
from the start and 7f all boats and skippers of each team are 
evenly matched. 

There’s the catch. Your team won’t always have the upper 
hand. And one or two of your opponents may prove to be a 
bit faster than some members of your team under certain 
conditions. For these reasons, it takes a lot more than old 
school tactics to produce a winning team today — especially 
if you sail against opponents who put into practice some 
of the principles of the modern school of team racing. 

Proponents of the modern school use a simplified table 





WINNING COMBINATIONS 


If your team You then need 


has positions at least 
Ist & 2nd 7th & 8th 
Ist & 3rd 6th & 8th 
Ist & 4th 5th & 8th 
or 6th & 7th 
2nd & 3rd 4th & 8th 
or 5th & 7th 
2nd & 4th 5th & 6th 


of winning combinations as the starting point of their theory. 
This table shows at a glance the finishing positions necessary 
for a team to win the race at hand. Inasmuch as the most 
popular arrangement for team racing is with four boats to 
a side, the table (in the first column) and all subsequent cal- 
culations are made with four-boat teams in mind. 

Skippers of the modern school carry this kind of table with 
them into each race so that they can tell instantly — and 
without mathematical error — whether their team is in a 
position:to win or lose. If they have a winning combination 
at any time during the race, they take the defensive with 
a definite plan in mind to spread out the fleet and thereby 
maintain the winning combination. (More about this later.) 
If, on the other hand, they have a losing combination, then 
the entire team immediately begins to work together with a 
coérdinated plan of attack. 

Before discussing in detail the modern principles of attack 
and defense, there are some important mathematical con- 
siderations that should be kept in mind. With the usual 
scoring system for eight boats, the winner is given 84 
points and the rest 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, respectively. 

Calculation of the possible scoring combinations shows 
that (barring disablement or disqualification) there are 70 
ways for a team to finish, 35 ways of winning and, likewise, 
35 ways of losing. Of the 35 possible ways for a team to win, 
28 of the 35 include first place. The first boat to finish is 
thus theoretically on the winning side 4 times out of 5. 

In practice, however, these odds do not quite hold because, 
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after the leading boat crosses the finish line, _,--..--.. >>. 
the other team then has four boats with '  -*3<3,2.7 
which to “gang up” on the remaining three. .  *s, 


Under certain conditions, this numerical : 
advantage toward the close of a race may A 
prove decisive, thus somewhat minimizing 
the theoretical importance of first place. 

If the first two boats to finish belong to the 
same team, it is impossible for that team to 
lose (barring disqualification or disablement). ‘. 
This one-two finish is known as the “big 
double.’’ 


If first place goes to your opponents, there 
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is known as the “‘little double.”’ 

If a boat is disqualified or disabled, this makes her team 
lose the race (theoretically) 4 times out of 5. In practice, 
the penalty for the team is even more severe because the 
opponents then have a numerical advantage of 4 boats 
against your 3. 

Last place for a team is almost as bad a handicap because 
the last-place boat causes her team to lose the race 5 times 
out of 7. 

In view of these mathematical peculiarities of the scoring 
system, it is most important for your team to avoid dis- 
qualification, keep out of last place, and secure first place, 
in about that order. 

Now for the racing itself. First, let’s suppose you are on 
Team A and that your side has positions as follows: Ist, 
3rd, 6th and 8th, reading from.left to right: 


Aj B, As Be Bz A3 By Ag 


A quick glance at the simplified table of winning combina- 
tions tells each member of your team that you have a win- 
ning combination, 1814 to 18. How can you and your team- 
mates best maintain these positions for the rest of the race? 


. 
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XY 
Wau 
: 
aw 


The answer is quite simple, especially if your opponents 
are members of the old school, for your team begins at once 
to treat them with what looks like old school tactics. But 
with a big difference: for your entire team is working to- 
gether with a definite plan in mind. 

The fundamental strategy is for your team to spread out 
its opponents so that they can’t get near enough to each 
other to use team racing tactics against you. Accordingly, 
if on the windward leg, your team intentionally breaks up 
the race into four little match races: 


(A, Bi) (Az Br) (Bs Az) (By As) 


But that is not enough. Your team must make sure of 
its positions. So A; covers B, on one tack, while A, “‘invites”’ 
Be to take the opposite tack. Such an ‘‘invitation’’ can be 
extended by offering B. undisturbed wind on the desired 
tack, As covering from a parallel position up to windward 
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and forcing B, out to the lay line. When Bz finally tacks for 
the mark, A, sits squarely on her wind the rest of the way. 
Meanwhile, A; has driven B, in the opposite direction with 
the result that, no matter which way the wind shifts, Team A 
is assured of first place and that precious )4-point. 

Back in the rear, A; and A, comprise an equally important 
part of the race, even though being beaten by their respective 
opponents. For either A; or A, can lose the race for your 
team if they don’t work together to maintain the winning 
combination. They can see that Ist and 3rd are assured, as 
described above. It’s up to them to make certain of 6th and 
8th. Opponent B, must not be given a chance to finish ahead 
of A; — or the race will be lost. 

Accordingly, A; tries to sail the windward leg in reasonably 
fast time, while A, endeavors to make B, waste as much 
time as possible. A, can kill time with B, in several ways: 
1, Go off on the ‘‘unfavorable” tack into rough water, head 
tide, poor wind conditions, etc. 2, Try fake tacks and double 
tacks. 3, Indulge in as many short tacks and time-wasting 
maneuvers as possible. 

(Continued on page 91) 


Fig. 3, extreme left. Swapping Partners: Ai is 
covering Bz and B, is covering Az. As they con- 
verge, Ai covers Bi, leaving Az free to cover By. 
Team A thus gains the upper hand in both pairings 


Fig. 4, left. Kidnapping an Opponent: Ai takes Bi 

so over the line early. Ai then restarts by dipping the 

line, and in so doing prevents B, from restarting. 

A: and A: together can then take B, part way up 
the windward leg against her will 
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Fig. 5. Guarding the Line: A difficult maneuver, requiring perfect 
judgment of distance and speed. Ai, with spinnaker down, plays 
goal-keeper close to the line so as to let Az come through 
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The dope probably wouldn’t have missed me for hours 


the most enjoyable way I know of spending one’s spare 

time, but it can be something else again if the condi- 
tions are all wrong. By conditions, however, I don’t mean 
weather conditions. Fair winds and sunny skies are nice, but 
head winds, rain and fog are all part of the game and an oc- 
casional battle with adversity gives a needed fillip to any 
cruise. Nor do I mean that the boat must be ideal. You can 
have as much fun in a 16-foot cat boat as in a 60-foot 
schooner, if you happen to be gaited that way. 

By conditions, I mean two things. One is to be doing the 
kind of cruising you enjoy, and the other is to have thor- 
oughly congenial shipmates. The two resolve themselves 
more or less into one, since congenial shipmates are neces- 
sarily shipmates who enjoy the same sort of cruising, whether 
it be adventuring on deep waters, gunk-holing among the 
more obscure back cricks, or flitting gaily from yacht club 
to yacht club with convivial interludes at each one. In the 
right company, practically any cruise is enjoyable, but even 
a sizeable boat is a small community. One shipmate who 
keeps the radio blasting all day long; or who squats per- 
petually in the companion; or who anoints himself with the 
more malodorous forms of sun tan oil; or who dumps his wet 
oilskins in your bunk; or who messes up the galley and 
leaves cracker crumbs around the deck (if those happen to be 
things you object to) will ruin a cruise for you before it is 
fairly started. Trying to reform him makes things worse. 

This is no new subject for an article. Many writers on 
cruising have discussed it, usually on the basis of their own 
personal likes and dislikes. Usually, too, from the point of 
view of the skipper. The writer generally lists his require- 
ments for a crew at some length. The applicant must be neat, 
cheerful, energetic, companionable, fearless, an accomplished 
seaman, cook and dishwasher, guaranteed to resist deteriora- 
tion from sun, salt water and wind and to stand without 
hitching. Few writers have discussed the problem from the 
crew’s angle. Apparently, they expect the guest to put up 
with all manner of incompetence, idiosyncrasies and down- 
right abuse from the skipper, which seems unfair considering 
that the guest must be a paragon of all the virtues himself. 
Having been guest and skipper in about equal doses in my 
time (and no paragon in either capacity), I resent this as- 
sumption, so anything I may say as to desirable character- 
istics in a shipmate applies equally to skipper and guest. 

There is no universally ideal crusing companion any more 
than there is a universally ideal wife or husband. It pays to 
use judgment beforehand as to whom you ship with ineither 
capacity, but in the end the trial and error system is the 
only really satisfactory proof of the pudding. Fortunately, 
this can be applied to the choice of cruising companions 
much more readily and with less fuss and red tape than in the 
selection of a spouse, even with the modern marriage turn- 
over being what it is. 


Ctiemest in small yachts under the right conditions is 
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A CREW 
FOR A CRUISE 


By 


WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


One man’s meat is another’s poison. Most men who have 
written advice on choosing cruising companions will tell you 
to avoid a lazy man as you would the plague. Generally 
speaking, this is good advice, but I used to cruise with one of 
the laziest and most companionable men I ever knew and I 
always enjoyed it. John’s boast was that he wasn’t afraid of 
work — in fact that he could lie right down alongside a job 
of work and go to sleep without the slightest qualm of 
terror. And, boy, couldn’t he! He reminded me a little of the 
hero about whom he used to sing, Ivan Skivinski Skivar, 
who ‘‘could imitate Irving, tell fortunes by cards, and play 
on the Spanish guitar.’’ He’d keep you so entertained you 
didn’t mind doing most of his work along with your own, and 
he knew at least one girl in every port, which seemed much 
more important then than it does now. Cruises with him 
aboard were never dull, but his real saving grace was that, 
when the going got tough and there was a knock-down-and- 
drag-out job of sailorizing to do, he’d come out of his coma 
and turn into as good a hand as you could ask for. 

At that, he was almost the death of me. We were beating 
in through the Sow and Pigs rip one day, with me doing some 
job on theend of the bowsprit while John steered (our stand- 
ard division of labor) with one eye half-open and a song on 
his lips. Just as I started inboard, she fell over the steep side 
of a big one and I went off the bowsprit. By the grace of 
God, I managed to grab the lee shrouds — she was well 
heeled down — and eventually I dragged myself aboard, 
bruised, scraped and generally messed up, and stamped aft 
along the weather deck. John was still spoking her along, 
still singing, still two-thirds asleep. Suddenly he looked up in 
astonishment. ‘‘God sakes,’”’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘how’d you get 
so wet?” The dope probably wouldn’t have missed me for 
hours, or at least not until he got bored and wanted me to 
spell him at the wheel. 











Some skippers adopt the sea boot-and-brass-knuckle manner of a 
hard-case officer working up a crew of shanghaied waterfront bums 
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I relate this not as an example of the perfect cruising crew 
but merely to show what you can put up with if a man has 
enough virtues to balance his faults. Most of the fellows I 
cruised with in those days were more of the strong, silent 
type. Whosever boat we happened to be in, skipper and 
crew shared the jobs, took the smooth with the rough, and 

kept the ship’s work done up without orders or even discus- 
' gion, as a rule. We respected each other’s seamanship and 
overlooked each other’s shortcomings, and enjoyed each 
other’s company for days on end without unnecessary con- 
versation. Youngsters though we were, we covered a lot of 
miles, some of ’em wild, wet ones; got ourselves out of our 
own difficulties, and never quarreled. And it was always 
fun. 

The point is, pick a shipmate who suits you, whether he 
would suit anybody else or not. Some authorities speak 
highly of the quality of cheerfulness in a shipmate, and 
quite rightly so, but even this can be overdone. There’s 
nothing worse than a mug who is blatantly cheerful before 
breakfast. I don’t object to a man getting occasional 
grouches; all I ask is the privilege of having a few myself, 
as long as neither of us gets really acrimonious about it. 

The kind of crew you need depends a lot on the kind of 
cruising you do. Some like to potter along from port to port, 
others to make long passages. Some are never happy in port 
unless they’re involved in a social whirl; others would rather 
hole up by themselves in some obscure eel rut and dig clams. 
The ideal cruise perhaps includes a little of each of these 
elements but, if you have any special predilection for any 
particular kind of sailing, don’t ship with anybody who hates 
just that sort of thing, or vice versa. One owner I know de- 
tests guests who have friends ‘in every port. He objects to 
having his crew pop ashore to make a call the minute the 
anchor’s down. This man likes to cruise without too many 
fixed objectives, and is happier aboard his vessel than he is 
ashore. To him, anybody who must doll up and order the 
dinghy away the minute the sails are furled just doesn’t 
enjoy cruising or being aboard a boat. As far as this owner is 
concerned, a guest doesn’t have to come aboard unless he’s 
willing to stay there and enjoy it. 

In another sense, the type of cruising governs the type of 
crew. Normally, I am all for the hand with a strong back 
and a weak mind, who will cheerfully do what needs doing, 
do it passably well under supervision, and enjoy it. He 
needn’t know too much. I run my own boat and what I want 
usually is help, not advice. On the other hand, when you’re 
making a long passage, or a cruise that involves overnight 
runs, it’s a, great comfort to have at least one other man 
aboard whom you can leave in charge while you grab a 
watch below with reasonable confidence that he’ll take in 
sail or, at least, call you if there’s any reason to; that he’ll 
~ hold her on the course you gave him and keep afair run of the 
dead reckoning; that he won’t run the motor without oil or 
let the running rigging chafe through — in short, that he’ll 
take a reasonable share of the responsibility off the skipper’s 
shoulders. Some men are great sail-carriers when it’s your 
gear they’re risking. By the same token, if I happen to have 
the watch in someone else’s boat I instinctively resent it if 
the skipper seems to feel he has to pop up every ten minutes 
to see that everything’s all right. 

On the other hand, two experienced men in a boat, es- 
pecially if they’re ‘‘sot in their ways,” can get in each other’s 
hair if those ways happen to conflict. For instance, I know a 
first-class seagoing yachtsman who always half-hitches his 
sheets on the cleats, a practice which he defends with argu- 
ments that sound perfectly good to him. It just happensthat 
I was brought up to believe that half-hitching a sheet is a 
sin of the first order and a sure way to destruction. That idea 
is SO ingrained in my subconscious mind that I could-no more 
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half-hitch a sheet than I could drive a centerboard boat past 
the capsizing point. What’s worse, especially at night, it 


- never occurs to me that anybody else would half-hitch a 


sheet. Yet I always half-hitch my halliards, which probably 
annoys some skippers just as much. These are trifling little 
things that adjust themselves when two men cruise together 
a while — the thing is not to get into a dither about ’em in 
the beginning. 

It is possible, and highly desirable, especially if you hap- 
pen to be a comparatively inexperienced skipper, to com- 
plement your own skill, or the lack of it, by taking along 
guests who are handy at the things you don’t do well 
yourself. For instance, if you’re an old windjammer who 
hates and mistrusts motors (there are still a lot of such 
afloat), it’s handy to have a man aboard who can change a 
spark plug without causing a short-circuit in the carburetor. 
Conversely, if you’re a reformed motor boat man just 
experimenting with his first sail boat, it’s a good idea to 
make friends with somebody who knows which strings to 
pull when, and how much. If you like to cook or to potter 
around the ship, touching up this and adjusting that, be sure 
you have someone aboard who can and will steer for long 
periods. If you’re happy only while actually sailing your 
boat, you may be able to find a shipmate who really likes 
to work in the galley. There are such men, and they’re worth 
their weight in gold in anybody’s boat. 

One particularly irritating variety of shipmate is the 
superior landlubber or semi-landlubber who regards nautical 
terms and customs as affectations, and who sneers at the 
routine conventions and practices most of us consider 
indispensable to:comfort and safety afloat. Perhaps we do 
make something of a cult of what could be a rather simple 
business, but it’s second nature to most of us; if they don’t 
want to play the game our way, they can damned well stay 
home. On the other hand, I can do equally well without the 
over-conscientious variety of yachtsman, experienced or 
otherwise, who navigates his 30-footer grandly down the 
middle of the steamer channels as if she were a 30,000-ton 
liner and who does everything ‘“‘Navy style” and “by the 
numbers,” with a maximum of flourishes, commands and 
the taking of unnecessary bearings in clear weather. Nobody 
but an utter sap, in my opinion, would let a good breakfast 
cool on the table while he rushes on deck to make morning 
colors right on the tick of eight o’clock. These are personal 
reactions, derived, probably, from the fact that my forma- 
tive sailing years were spent among the more casual though 
thoroughly competent sort of yachtsmen, with a generous 
infusion of fisherman-and-coaster influence. 

The too-enthusiastic deckhand can be an awful pest. A 
youth who made several brief runs in a boat of mine some 
years ago was a horrible example. He fancied himself a sailor 
and a great help aboard ship — one of those people who grab 
things out of your hands; shout unnecessarily on all occa- 
sions; repeat all orders loudly and then execute them all 
wrong; and barge around the deck in constant danger of 
knocking themselves and everybody else overboard. This 
menace has since attained some reputation as a deep water 
voyager but I still wouldn’t give him deck room on a garbage 
scow. I’d rather be shipmates with a complete and self- 
confessed passenger like Ed, which brings up another story. 

One night some years ago, a friend of mine quite unex- 
pectedly found himself the proud but nervous owner of a 
rather unmanageable 100-foot power yacht with no insur- 
ance and no crew except one boy in the engine room; 
moored in a crowded harbor with two wholly inadequate 
Navy anchors; and with the tail end of a hurricane lashing 
up the coast. Cannily, he organized a dinner party aboard — 
the owner, myself, one other man and Ed. It turned out to 

(Continued on page 88) 








“BACHELOR” 


This trim sport fisherman was built this spring for 
Martin Zanner, of Freeport, L. |., by Tank & Sablich, 
of Lindenhurst, L. 1. She is a 42-footer and is driven 
by a pair of 6-cylinder Chrysler Crown engines. These 
develop 93 hp. each and drive “Bachelor” at a 
17-mile pace. 


The boat.is thoroughly equipped for fishing. Above is 
the fore deck, with the folding anchors, harpooner’s 
pulpit, etc. Upper right, the masthead with its hoops 
for the lookouts and the outrigger gear, all with 
Monel fittings. Right, the yacht is handled from the 
deckhouse as well as from the bridge. Below, ‘‘Bache- 
lor” reeling off the knots. 
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When you go cruising, take your gear in a sea bag or in a collapsible container 


WHAT 190 TAKE ALONG 


And How to Take It. Some Hints on Cruising Equipment 


By F. G. MERRICK 


OU seldom go aboard a yacht under the guidance 
of the proud owner that he does not first 
apologize for her appearance, no matter how 
— spick and span she may be, and then begin 
to point out her points of excellence — not 
boastfully, but with justifiable pride. Woe to 
the ‘Citizen Fixit’? who immediately begins to tell how the 
boat can be improved; but welcome the canny visitor who 
spots the neat arrangement here, the clever contrivance 
there, and comments favorably upon them. Each yachts- 
man, as a rule, has his own ideas about cruising equipment, 
just as he has about cruising but, at the same time, the dic- 
tates of common sense usually rule in the selection of equip- 
ment and the devising of pet ‘‘wrinkles.”’ 

It is my purpose here to consider some of the common- 
sense aspects of cruising equipment. Here are four cardinal 
rules for happy cruising: 1. Take everything you will need. 
2. Take nothing you will not need. 3. Stow all gear and sup- 
plies systematically. 4. Know (and remember) where each 
item is stored. 

Of the above, the first two fall together. While it is perhaps 
of greater importance to be sure you have everything you 
need, that does not detract from the importance of leaving 
behind what you don’t need. Extra gear and supplies have 
two ill effects on cruising: they take up precious space and 
they make it more difficult to find what you want when you 
want it, because they are invariably in the way. In this con- 
nection, I should like to say that one of the “‘don’t needs”’ is 
too much of the wrong kind of ‘‘guest cargo” on a cruise. In 
other words, carrying guests for whom there are not reason- 
ably comfortable accommodations, or guests who, for one 









reason or another, make poor shipmates, does not make for a 
happy cruise. 

I shall not attempt to make a list of all the things which 
may be covered by the sentence ‘“‘take everything you will 
need.”’ Such lists are available in a number of books and 
most experienced cruising people have their own lists of that 
sort. Of the books where cruising equipment is discussed, I 
still think ‘‘The Galley Guide,” by Alexander W. Moffat, 
offers the best concise analysis. About one third of the book 
is devoted to equipment, supplies, stowage and kindred 
subjects, treated in a direct and logical manner. 

The aspect of cruising which I want to emphasize particu- 
larly, from the point of view of equipment, is one which, so 
far as I know, has not been treated in an individual article. 
That is, equipment from the point of view of the man who 
wants to cruise in waters with which he is not familiar. It is 
obvious that much of the standard cruising equipment is 
required in whatever waters you may want to cruise but, 
for the man from St. Louis who wants to visit Long Island 
Sound, or for the man from Maine who wants to cruise the 
tributaries of the Mississippi, certain considerations must be 
given to the locale of the cruise. ‘ 

Take dinghies, for example. Every cruise demands a 
dinghy and, for cruising along any of our coasts, you want a 
fairly husky one which can take it. If, however, you are going 
to cruise the intriguing Canadian waterways or the smaller 
rivers of our own inland waterways or, for that matter, any 
completely sheltered waters, it will be to your advantage to 
have as light a dinghy as possible — one that can be easily 
carried over portages so that you can take side trips to 
(Continued on page 94) 
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‘Punkin’ comes down into the Severn River from one of the marine railways on the Trent Waterway 


E WERE tied up at the pier in Rouses Point, 
W*. Y., all set to ‘‘go foreign”’ into Canada. I had a 

hunch that this part of the trip was going to be 
really something — and my hunch proved right. Of course, 
after bringing Punkin down the Mississippi from Chicago to 
New Orleans, across Florida and up to New York and 
thence, via the Hudson and Lake Champlain, to our current 
location, we felt pretty well seasoned. But, after all, we 
hadn’t been out of the United States and we were getting 
a big kick out of the prospect. 

With provisions all aboard, we cast off about ten o’clock 
and headed through the bridges into the Richelieu River 
which connects Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence. As 
we slid past the Canadian border, a customs officer yelled to 
us to tie up and clear customs at St. Johns, about twenty miles 
down stream. We were all a bit disappointed to find that 
there seemed: to be no distinguishing marks to show that 
we were in Canada, though no one of us knew just what we 
had expected. 

At St. Johns, we docked as ordered and I walked up to the 
customs office..A rather nice little red haired Frenchman 
came down to the boat to check our declarations. When I 
had told him we were from Chicago, he made the customary 
cracks about the ‘‘So bad gangsters, no?”’ and I gravely as- 
sured him that I was always having to refinish the boat to 
hide scars made by machine gun bullets. To my consterna- 
tion, he accepted this without batting an eye and then came 
aboard, a little nervously, I thought. He looked around for 
a while; then, swallowing hard, he announced that I could 
take no revolvers into Canada. Did I have any? 

Duke had one, a .22 caliber target pistol. The ruling an- 
noyed me a little so I jerked open the drawer and pulled out 
the revolver — breaking it because it was loaded. The red 
head jumped like a startled fawn, emitting a plaintive bleat, 
and joggled my arm so the cartridges fell around his feet. 
The sight completely unnerved him and he retired posthaste 
to the galley, whence a white face peered out to inform me 
that the forbidden revolver must be assuredly taken ashore 
at once, to be destroyed. 
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“PUNKIN” 


GOES FOREIGN 


By 
M. P. WAMBOLDT 


At this, Duke let out a roar. Between 
his protests and the custom officer’s shrill 
vows that he made no laws himself, per- 
sonally — by his holy grandmother he 
would swear it — pandemonium raged. 
Finally, things calmed down a bit and, 
after the officer had requested us to have 
the great goodness to take that weapon of 
death ashore, a compromise was reached. 
The Canadian government would seal the 
weapon and mail it back to Chicago. 
‘Where it no doubt belongs,” said the 
red head, fervently. 

After leaving St. Johns, we immediately 
locked into the Chambly Canal which there parallels the 
course of the Richelieu River. It is hard for me to imagine a 
more fascinating eleven miles of waterway anywhere in the 
world. We had none of us been to France but this section of 
Quebec certainly represented our ideas of what the French 
countryside might be like. The whole country had an inde- 
finable air of quaintness and a definitely foreign flavor. 

Due to the extreme narrowness and lack of depth of the 
canal, not every boat can get through. Apparently, this has 
made even small yachts enough of a novelty to cause com- 
ment because we were greeted by the most exquisite courtesy 
and wide eyed wonder by adults and children all along the 


. canal. Not once did I have to signal for a bridge or lock 


and in every case the bridge or lock tender stood with hat in 
hand as he made his courteous inquiries as to our well 
being. After locking down into the Chambly Basin, we tied 
up at the government wharf at St. Mathias and were im- 





The peaceful Chambly-Canal, in the foreground, 
parallels the Richelieu River for several miles 
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mediately taken to the local bakery where we obtained some 
of the most delicious fresh hot bread I have ever eaten. 

Strangely enough, this attitude seems to be localized. 
After leaving St. Mathias and getting back into the river 
between St. Mathias and Sorel the next day, everything 
went back to normal. We found Sorel, where the Richelieu 
empties into the St. Lawrence, singularly devoid of small 
boat facilities so we decided to push on to Montreal, 43 
miles upstream. 

As we approached Montreal, the current became notice- 
ably swifter, reaching a peak of about six miles an hour at 
the Jacques Cartier Bridge just below the Lachine locks. It 
seemed good to look at seagoing ships of all kinds again and 
there was some talk of staying over a while. However, small 
boat basins seemed few and far between — and none too at- 


tractive — so. we decided to try to get through the Lachine . 


locks and canal before dark. 

On reaching the locks, we found that we stood a poor 
chance of getting through. In order of preference, they list: 
freighters, passenger vessels, work boats of all sorts and, 
last, yachts. Consequently, if anything was coming in either 
direction, we had to wait until she had cleared the locks. 
But we got a magnificent break. While we were waiting — 
and it was getting darker and darker — a small freighter 
came along and the authorities decided there was room to 
lock us through with her. Consequently, we followed the 
ship through the entire canal. Upon coming out at Lachine, 
we saw the lighted sign of the Lake St. Louis Yacht Club 
and headed for it. We learned next day that we had trav- 
ersed a narrow, rock-filled channel used only by the most 
expert local boatmen and that the dock master at the club 
had given orders to his men to stand by, expecting us to 
strike at any moment. 

We were most hospitably received at the club and spent 
several pleasant days seeing Montreal, which has the most 
alluring clothing shops —for men and women — of any 
city I have seen. We finally shoved off for the run across 


“Punkin” reached her home port, Belmont Harbor, Chicago, on the scheduled date 
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Lake St. Louis to the Soulanges Canal and locked through 
to Lake St. Francis. As we headed out of the canal, a heavy 
squall hit us. Rather than buck it all the way to Cornwall 
or South Lancaster, we ran in behind the long pier at 
Coteau Landing and spent the night there. 

Next day, the run across Lake St. Francis was made in 
much greater comfort than would have been possible the 
day before. We ran into Cornwall and locked around the 
vicious Long Sault Rapids. In connection with the current in 
the St. Lawrence, there was one thing which never ceased to 
interest and amuse me. A 400- or 500-foot freighter, met in 
the open sea, plods along with a certain dignity possessed by 
all large vessels. But in the St. Lawrence, running with a 
ten- or twelve-mile current, these freighters have to add at 
least eight or ten miles to the current to keep steerageway. 
Consequently, you meet them booming down stream like an 
outboard. It’s unseemly, somehow, rather like watching 
your grandmother skip rope. 

After we had left the canal, we noticed a spot on the 
chart marked Farran Point. There were locks alongside this 
particular one-mile stretch but no indication of any rapids, 
so Duke suggested we run up this stretch, “just for the 
helluvit.”” A hasty check of the charts and current tables 
showed about an eight-mile current and, since our top speed 
was a fraction over eleven miles an hour, I said we’d wait 
and see. If the locks were open, we’d use the canal. 

As we came up to the spot where the river narrowed, we 
saw a large freighter whipping down. The river narrows at 
one point here to not much over 100 yards. After passing 
that spot, the freighter started to turn — 1000 yards above 
the bend she was going to make. The effect was startling. 
Here was a wall of steel sweeping down on us at terrific 
speed — sidewise, blocking the whole river — and where 
were we to go? Fortunately, the pilot knew what he was 
about and shot power to her at just the right moment. She 
straightened out on her new course and swept grandly 
around the bend with her propeller thrashing madly. We 

























Right, as in most canals, 
the walls of the 41 locks 
on the Trent Waterway 
were covered with slime. 
Bottom, the lift lock at 
Kirkfield, Ontario, with 
water being released 
from one of the eleva- 
tors. “‘Punkin’’ is behind 
the massive steel gate 


swallowed our hearts back into place and looked about. 
The lock gates were closed and a vicious eddy, caused 
by the bend in the river, was boiling in to the closed 
gates. We blew for the gates a few times and then I told 
Duke to shove her up past Farran Point. It would have 
been impossible to tie up and find the lockkeeper with- 
out getting badly scarred topsides, at the very least. 

Duke grinned and gave her the gun. We moved 
slowly upstream and approached the narrow place in 
the river. As we stuck our nose into it, Duke opened her 
up and the Chrysler Crown took it with a roar. I gazed 
idly at a sheep grazing on the bank, not thirty feet from 
us, and walked over to the port side. The water was 
boiling past and I felt a thrill of satisfaction as we tore 
through the foaming current. I came back over to the 
wheel and made an idle suggestion as to where I thought 
the current looked less strong. Then I glanced at the 
bank and my recently swallowed heart popped right up 
out of position again. The sheep hadn’t changed its bear- 
ing at all. Weakly, I mentioned it to Duke and he 
nodded, wiped a little damp hair off his forehead and 
took a firmer grip on the wheel. I sighted carefully; yes, 
we were forging ahead, but only by inches and we had 
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Sunlight and summer 
clouds reflected in a 
quiet reach of the 
Trent Waterway. 
Left, Johnny hops 
ashore and gives the 
lock tender a hand 
operating the gates 


three-quarters of a mile to go before the current slacked ap- 
preciably. I asked, tentatively, what if we couldn’t make it? 
Duke said nothing and I pointed out that the river was so 
narrow here we couldn’t turn around without smashing into 
one of the banks or, at least, grounding on that rocky look- 
ing shoal out there. 

Duke still said: nothing. I stood first on one foot and then 
on the other. Then I hurried below and hurried right up 
again. The sheep had dropped astern a little; about as far as 
I could spit against the wind, I figured. Thinking of spitting 
reminded me of something. I told Duke that if that motor 
spit even once I was going to go overboard and end it 
quickly. Duke’s answering smile looked pale to me. Then I 
thought of something. Why couldn’t we just ease off that 
motor, if necessary, and let the current take us slowly back- 
ward. The motor would still be running fast enough to give 
us complete control and we could back down that way. I 
mentioned the idea to Duke — complete, with gestures. 
“‘Isn’t that a good idea?” I wanted to know. 

“Yes,” grinned Duke, ‘‘and how! I was wondering 
when you was gonna think of that. We ain’t in trouble.” 

We finally made it all right, but it took us just an hour 
and ten minutes to cover that three-quarters of a mile. I ' 
couldn’t understand it and told Duke the motor must be 
losing its pep. After we had locked through and tied up at 
Morrisburg, a lock tender explained it all. The current ta- 
bles showed average current and at the time we went 
through there was an even eleven-mile current running. 
(Continued on page 82) 
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“Stand by Your Anchor!” 


Entering Cuttyhunk Harbor, a snug anchorage in the Elizabeth Islands 





James Franklin Fish 














“Mary Helen’’ in a snug berth at Rosendal, 
a village on the shores of Hardanger Fiord 


ROM Bergen, we went north to the famous Sogne Fiord 
Fs way of many channels that wound in and out of 

mountains, islands, and rocks in a fascinating manner. 
The navigation is intricate and a good chart is necessary but 
the Norwegians are a nation of seafarers and believe in mak- 
ing navigation as easy as possible. The channels are all well 
marked, many of the spindles marking submerged rocks 
having perches on their tops to tell the uncertain which 
way to go. 

Some parts of the channels were incredibly bare and bar- 
ren, with rocks which looked seared and scarred; nothing 
would be in sight except bleak, desolate looking rocks with 
stunted grass and heather. Then, out of the wildness, a tiny 
wooden house would appear and a patch of greener grass; 
then rocks and water again. Just as one was mentally com- 
menting on the dreariness of the waste of rock and water, 
around the corner would appear trees and a village, the 
wooden houses attractively painted in bright colors and a 
little jetty at the water’s edge, around which the village was 
clustered. Then, as we sailed inland, the scenery became 
grander, changing to high hills coming steeply down ‘to the 
fiord, girded at the foot by trees and green grass. 

We spent one night at a place called Ejvindvik, a tiny 
village surrounded by high peaks at the edge of an enchant- 
ing little fiord, whose wooded sides were reflected in the 
glassy water below. There, on the hillside among the rocks, 
we found a memorial to the crew of a British ship, lost off the 
coast in the war. . . . ‘‘A little bit of England in a foreign 
land.” 

Kjvindvik is only a few miles from the great Sogne Fiord 
and soon we were in that great fiord itself. What a magnifi- 
cent panorama of mountains and water! Looking west, out 
to sea, the land appeared as small rocky islets. As one’s eye 
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traveled inland, the rocks became cliffs, rising up to grand 
mountainous peaks. We were sailing inland into the heart 
of the mountains, it seemed; then, as we rounded a corner, 
the magnificence of the snow-capped peaks of the inland 
range almost took our breath away. Now we were many 
miles inland, sailing peacefully along with a light fair wind 
in some of the grandest scenery in the world. On every side, 
huge cliffs rose steeply up to over 5000 feet, while the deep 
blue water of the fiord wound its way among them; ahead, 
the snowy tops gleamed in the sun and the distant moun- 
tains looked blue and inviting. Presently the sun dipped 
behind the hills, glowing pink, then red and then purple on 
the snow. The shadows deepened and the air grew cool; it 
was time for us to seek a berth for the night. We sailed into 
Vadhejm, a little fiord off the main one, and tied up to a tiny 
pier at the foot of a steep hill, down which a waterfall cas- 
caded in noisy haste. 

Although the next day started fine, it soon clouded over. 
As we sailed on into the mountains, they took on a different 
aspect from yesterday when they had smiled in the sun. 
Today, dark clouds hung over them, swirling about their 
peaks in angry confusion; above us the sky was gray and 
stormy while heavy rains deluged us; hiding the hills. As we 
were nearing Balholm, clouds of smoke suddenly appeared 
from the engine, which had been running since there was no 
wind in the fiord. We hastily turned off the machine after 
seeing spurts of flame coming from the exhaust. Investiga- 
tion showed that a drain tap, which had been soldered on 
instead of being brazed: on, had fallen off. John had some 
scathing things to say about the engineers who had done the 
job for, soldered on like that, it might have come off any 
time and then got us into a real fix. However, he managed 
to effect a temporary repair by wrapping asbestos tape 
round and ’round over the hole and, after a couple of hours, 
started it up again. We had, in that time, made good just 
about minus one-quarter mile, tacking to and fro across 
the fiord with almost no wind. We got into Balholm safely in 
a flurry of rain and fierce squalls which suddenly appeared 
as if from nowhere. 

Balholm is on the regular tourist route and one of the 
show places of the Sogne Fiord. It is a beautiful place, set 
at the foot of snow-covered mountains, with a green valley 
running inland. There is a first-class hotel where we had fine 
baths and food. 

From Balholm, we went north to Fjaerland, where there 
are two glaciers which come down to within a few miles of 
the fiord. As we approached the head of the fiord, the glaciers 
showed themselves, gleaming blue and cold down the side 
of the hill. Never having seen a glacier before, I was thrilled 
at the sight and now I knew what color “‘ice blue”’ really is. 
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On Sogne Fiord, huge cliffs rose steeply up more than 5000 feet, their snowy 
tops gleaming in the sun, the deep blue water winding its way among them 


The little pier to which we. tied up was in sight of these 
glaciers and the water was milky in color. 

At Fjaerland, we hired a car to take us up to one of these 
glaciers. The car bumped its way along a track full of pot- 
holes, to within a half mile of the foot of the ice and we 
walked the rest of the way. The river of solid blue ice, wind- 
ing down the steep incline, was a wonderful sight. The actual 
foot of the glacier was, of course, stained with earth and rock 
and looked dirty but above that the ice really did look blue. 
Then the car took us to the other glacier and left us there. 
This one is different from the first as it is formed entirely by 
pieces of ice breaking off and is not due to pressure from the 
ice field above. It was in good form for us, as every now and 
then a loud cracking and creaking disturbed the lonely val- 
ley; then, down would fall a large lump of ice, splitting into 
thousands of fragments as it bumped its way down. We had 
our lunch at the glacier’s edge; there was something awe 
inspiring in sitting there with that blue wall above us, shut 
in a silent valley dominated all ’round by precipitous moun- 
tains. Every so often the silence was shattered by the crack 
of the ice as another ice boulder broke away. 

After Fjaerland and the glaciers, we made our way back 
towards Bergen, calling at several little places on the way. 
We had meant to go back via the outer islands but, when we 
were at the mouth of Sogne Fiord, the weather became dirty 
looking and we made for the nearest harbor, an inlet called 
Vikingvaag. This was a shallow fiord (about 6 to 8 fathoms 
in depth) and the shores were low lying, bare, desolate look- 
ing rocks. At the entrance, there was one lonely house. 

As there appeared to be no convenient pier to tie up to, 
we had to anchor — for the first time in Norway. In the 
approved Norwegian fashion, we took warps to rings on the 
rocks but, in spite of all our precautions, the bottom was of 
“pea soup” and we dragged. In an endeavor to move over 
to the other side of the fiord, the buoy rope fouled the pro- 
peller and we spent an uncomfortable night with all our 
warps and anchors out, a bare twenty yards from the rocks. 
In the morning, Carl O. Vikingvaag, the local inhabitant, 





appeared and was able to clear the propeller. He assisted us 
in collecting our various warps and anchors and then took 
us over to the other side where we remoored under his direc- 
tions. Now we lay really comfortably and felt quite secure. 
The rain and wind were unabated and the engine had not 
sounded well, so we spent the afternoon on board and John 
cleaned all the plugs. We went ashore in the evening for milk 
but had to wait two hours as Miss Vikingvaag had gone six 
miles to milk the cows. We were away early next morning, 
bound back to Bergen. 

From Bergen, we now worked south and evening found us 
tied up to a commercial traveler’s boat in a charming place 
called Lunde. There we made friends with Mr. Lunde, who 
was most interesting. He had been a hand on Paul Ham- 
mond’s Nita and had helped to build Barnswallow. As my 
husband is a yacht designer, they had much to talk about. 

Our next port of call was Rosendal, in the Hardanger 
Fiord, a place as attractive as its name. The houses cluster 
around the shores of a wooded bay and the whole anchorage 
is dominated by a magnificent mountain, which looks like 
a sentinel keeping watch over the community. At every 
possible place, where there was a tiny bit of level shore, was 
a wee yard with a ship either being built or repaired. From 
Rosendal, we intended to go to Sundal, an anchorage from 
which there is a magnificent view of a glacier. 

The wind was gusty and some of the fiercer gusts blew us 
from Rosendal at great speed, the ship traveling like a clip- 
per. In Kvindherred Fiord, the wind was variable, coming in 
fierce squalls from every direction. After three hours, we had 
made good only three miles and had got tired of ‘‘In sheet 

. out sheet ...up helm... down helm... .”’ No 
sooner had we got the ship sailing on one tack than the wind 
changed. So we gave it up, put on the engine, and then made 
fast time up the fiord. 

When we reached Enaes Light, the wind started coming in 
terrific squalls, with rain, out of Mauranger Fiord, and an 
amazing chop got up for such apparently sheltered water. 
The whole surface of the water seemed to be lifted off in 
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Some parts of the channels were incredibly barren. 
Then, around a corner would appear trees and a vil- 
lage, the wooden houses attractively painted in bright 
colors and clustered around a tiny jetty. Right, a Dutch 
fishing boat at work off the coast of Holland 


They take to the water at an early age in Norway. 

Here is a youngster who came out to look us over as 

we lay in Lunde. Below, a corner of the waterfront of 
old Bergen, with a sail loft in the foreground 
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sheets and, even with the engine, we could make no headway. We had 
lowered our sails and were motoring straight at it, for the gusts were 
of such ferocity that we had serious fears for the mast. 

At times, we were heeled right over to our rails under bare poles 
only, and the anchorage at Sundal would have been untenable with 
the wind howling down the fiord. The mountains at the head looked 
grim and forbidding, towering down from their heights to the water’s 
edge, and dark angry clouds whirled about their summits, making 
gloomy menacing shadows. Accordingly, we turned round and fled 


from the angry looking place, running down under staysail without 
the engine. Then a squall from the opposite direction hit us and shook 
the staysail so suddenly and violently that the mast whipped about 
like a fishing rod. That was enough. We hastily downed the sail and 
proceeded under power; we could have coped with a steady strong 
wind but these incredibly vicious squalls from all directions were a 
bit too much for us. 

There were some fishing boats hugging the south shore, from which 
most of the fiercer gusts were coming, so we followed suit and got 
smoother water, though still our rail was pushed under every now and 
then. Out in the fiord, the sea and wind still looked pretty violent but 
we had some shelter and made fast time down the coast. Near Rosen- 
dal, the squalls increased again but they were nothing like as fierce as 
further up, and the sun came out and dried us, which was pleasant. 
We tied up at Rosendal again after an exciting, if somewhat hectic, 
day’s sailing, and with a healthy respect for the notorious Norwegian 
squall. If anyone thinks I have exaggerated, let him try to get up 
Mauranger Fiord in a six-tonner when there is a gale blowing. (We 
learned afterwards that there had been a gale outside that day.) 

From Rosendal, we made our way via Lervik and Haugesund to a 
little place called Kopervik, a small town whose main activity seemed 
to be canning Norwegian sardines. There we met a friend, T. N. 
Dinwiddy, vice commodore of the Royal Cruising Club, who was 
alone in his seven-tonner Svenska. We had foregathered with him in 
Dartmouth at the beginning of the cruise; he had sailed via the east 
coast and Kiel Canal and made good just over 1700 miles; we had 
come the western way and done the same distance, all but five miles. 

We sailed in company with our vice commodore as far as Denmark 
and it was great fun. As we worked south in filthy, wet, misty weather, 
we called at Stavanger and Egersund and visited one fascinating spot, 
Naalaungvigen, which had an entrance barely the width of our ship, 
hewn out of the rock by the fishermen themselves. Inside, it was like 
a lagoon, about the size of a hockey pitch, where the fishing boats 
were tied up with lines ashore astern and an anchor ahead. 

Then we visited Farsund, a fascinating little town about three 
miles inland, reached by a channel through a maze of rocks and islets. 
There were lovely views to be got from the walks around and, joy of 
joys, the sun came out while we were there. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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“Lady Leberta’”’ was designed by Nelson & Almen, Inc., for H. H. Wiggins, 
of Annapolis, Md., and built by the Annapolis Yacht Yard, Inc. She is a 66- 
footer of 15’ 7’ beam and 5’ O” draft and is driven by two 6-cylinder Gray 
Diesels. Below is Charles Martinolich’s ‘‘Joannette,” a 38-footer built in his 
yard at Tacoma. A 70 hp. Buda-Lanova Diesel gives her a speed of 10 
knots. Right, David. J. Reinhart, Jr., of Wilmington, Del., owns “Bohemia,” 
the first Over-Niter built in 1940. A Universal Utility Four engine fur- 
nishes auxiliary power. Here she is leaving her builder’s yard, bound home. 


Albert Goguen 


The cabin of the Over-Niter “Bohemia,” looking 
aft, showing the galley and the after end of the cabin. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN BOATS 


Above, ‘“‘Noremac,” a 1940 Islander, built from Sparkman & Steph- 
ens designs by Henry R. Hinckley, Inc., was sailed down from South- 
west Harbor, Maine, not long ago. She is owned by A. D. Cameron, 
of Larchmont, N. Y. Right, the motor-sailer ““Volanna,”” owned by 


Karl E. Peiler, of Hartford, Conn., was built by Rice Brothers, of East 
Boothbay, Maine, from plans by Winthrop L. Warner. Below, “‘Etta 
IV,”? from Newark, N. J., is an Elco 44-foot Cruisette driven by a 
6-cylinder Hall-Scott Invader engine. Arthur Oschwald is her owner. 


Rosenfeld 
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This, the earliest model found at Lubec, dates from 1881-2. The boat is 38’ 4’’ moulded length, 11’ 4” 
moulded beam and 6’ 0” dratt. Lines are to inside of plank. A number of sloops were built from this model 


THE LUBEC CARRY-AWAY BOATS 


H. I. CHAPELLE 





HE popularity of double-ended sailing cruisers 
has steadily increased during recent years. 
Hence, the Lubec carry-away boats may be 
of interest to yachtsmen looking for an able 
and distinctive cruiser of this particular 
type of stern. Indeed, it is curious that the 
Lubee model has not been more common among yachts 
than it is. Like the better known Friendship sloop, the Lubec 
carry-away boat was cheap, weatherly, seaworthy, roomy 
and easy to handle. Perhaps the best explanation is that 
the Lubec type was largely employed on the coast of Maine 
beyond the usual haunts of the average summer visitor. 

The early history of these boats is none too certain. 
There are two plausible theories regarding their origin. The 
local tradition is that this type was a development of the 
pinky schooner; perhaps for this reason the carry-away 
sloops were commonly called “pinkies”’ locally. According 
to this account, the construction of the sardine canneries in 
the 80’s, at Eastport and Lubec, on Quoddy Bay, made it 
desirable to employ a smaller and handier boat than the 
pinky schooner. The local pinky type had been of the sharp 
clipper variety and some of the smaller models could easily 
be converted to cat or sloop rig. As a result, it was said, 
some half models were used for both types of rig, pinky 
schooner and carry-away sloop or cat. 

Another account of the development of the Lubec model 
suggests that it was a direct descendant of the menhaden 
carry-away boats developed in the early 70’s on Long Island 
Sound. These boats were keel double-enders, rather wide 
and shoal in hull, the model being similar in many respects 
to that of the well-known Block Islander. The rig seems to 


have been usually the leg of mutton cat rig, or short-gaff cat. 
These boats seem to have been developed only for the men- 
haden fishery, the first American fishery to which industrial 
methods were applied. The menhaden boats had a relatively 
short development, being soon replaced by steamers. The 
establishment of the menhaden plants was followed, in a short 
time, by the building of canneries at Eastport and Lubec. 
Judging by the reports of Captain Collins, of the United States 
Fish Commission, these two industries were rather closely 
related and it is not beyond the bounds of reason to assume 
that there might have been some relation between the carry- 
away boats used in these fisheries. At any rate, there was a_ 
strong similarity in the models of the sailing menhaden and 
sardine boat. The Eastport and Lubec boats had a longer 
period of use than the menhaden sailing craft and this 
would account for the slight difference in model, difference 
in condition of water and work not being taken into con- 
sideration. 

The term ‘‘carry-away” boat might have some bearing 
on the matter; if so, it tends to support the connection of 
the Lubec carry-away boat with the menhaden carry-away 
cats. The name appears to have originated on the Sound 
and was first applied, apparently, to the sloops that 
carried oysters to the New York market from the fishing 
ports along the Sound. Vessels similarly employed on the 
Chesapeake Bay were called ‘run boats” or, earlier, “‘buy 
boats” as they were operated by fish dealers who bought 
the catch on the fishing grounds. The fact that the Lubec 
model, though used far distant from the Sound — the name 
was not applied, as far as I can find, to boats used on the 
coast between these places —is called ‘“‘carry-away”’ is 
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The ‘‘Yankee Hero,”’ built in 1889, is 34’ 2” in length over all, 30’ 714" 
I.w.l., 11’ 214" extreme beam and 5’ 9” draft. Lines are to inside of plank. 
Left, the sail plan shows quite a spread of canvas. Note the single main halliard 

















worthy of consideration. Probably these matters must re- 
main in the realm of speculation since there are no archives 
to be consulted and tradition is unreliable. 

Though Quoddy Bay has been in the news extensively in 
recent years, its waters are visited by few yachtsmen. The 
distance from metropolitan centers and the Bay’s reputation 
for strong-running tides and thick fog have encouraged only 
the more adventurous to cruise to this extensive body of 
water. Though Quoddy Bay is relatively protected and has 
deep arms running well back from the coast, the fishing 
grounds were largely outside, in unprotected waters. To the 
westward, as far as Machias Bay, the coast is bold and the 
water deep, with few places of shelter. Even an ordinary 
summer gale, particularly when the tide is running strongly 
against the wind, raises a steep and uncomfortable sea. 

These conditions, combined with the need of sailing in 
the usual summer light airs, undoubtedly led to the develop- 
ment and local popularity of the. Lubec carry-away boat, 
with her relatively heavy displacement, deep draft, great 
beam and large sail area. The choice of the sharp stern may 
be due to tradition or to practical reasons. The almost com- 
plete extinction of the type makes it impossible to judge 
what the practical reasons, if any, might have been. All that 





now remain of this once numerous class are one or two 
pleasure boats and a few working craft converted to power. 
The rest are entirely gone or are represented by a few hulks, 
rotting away in out-of-the-way coves on the Bay and along 
the Maine coast. 

From hulks, half models, pictures and sailmaker’s draw- 
ings, it is possible, however, to reproduce the lines and rig 
of a few of these excellent craft. The earliest model found 
was at Lubec and is for a 38’ 6” sloop. A number of boats 
were built from this model, the first in the winter of 1881- 
82. These boats were considered smart sailers and one of 
them, at least, was employed for some years as a mail boat 
among the islands. This model seems to have been much 
sharper in the ends than the majority of her type. Her mid- 
ship section is similar to that once employed in Friendship 
sloops and had the advantage of giving great stability with 
all ballast inside. The Quoddy Bay boats used low grade 
iron ore for ballast; this was supposed by fishermen to make 
them more lively and better sailers in rough water than boats 
having pig iron ballast. Of particular interest, in this model, 
is the treatment of the sharp stern. The criticism of sharp- 
sterned craft most commonly made is that they are too full 
aft and so are neither fast nor easily steered. In this model, 
an unusually fine run has been obtained; the buttocks are 
quite flat and the run long. The rake of the sternpost was 
made rather great, so that planking would not be too diffi- 
cult. As a result, this boat has many features that are seen 
in the old Tancook whaler models, whose reputation for 
speed, seaworthiness and good steering is known all along the 
Nova Scotian coast. 

This model will serve to illustrate the local hull ironwork. 
The use of the three-bolt gammon iron is typical and gave a 
cheap and simple fitting. The jib had double sheets and so 
required no horse but the main sheet horse was employed. 
This was a simple but ingenious fitting that permitted the 
use of the tiller yet prevented the traveler from getting 
jammed through excessive travel. The fitting was really a 
horse on a horse, the upper one for the sheet and the lower 
and larger one to support it clear of the tiller. 

A second and smaller example was found in the Yankee 
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An example of the decadent model built for a 
fast pleasure boat. Lines are to outside of plank 


Hero, built seven years later than the first example, also at 
Lubec. This boat seems to have represented the most 
common size of sardine fishing boat and for that reason 
Captain Collins obtained her half model, which is now in 
the Watercraft Collection of the U. S. National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. She is also represented by a rather in- 
accurate rigged model in the same collection. The Yankee 
Hero, though well modeled, was much more of a carrier, in 
proportion to her size, than the first example. Like the 
latter, she sat low in the water so as to make hauling of 
fishing gear as easy as possible. The small cuddy forward 
was like that commonly found in the older Friendship 
sloops; it usually contained two narrow transoms and a 
stove platform forward or under the deck just abaft the 
cuddy. A wood-burning stove was usually carried but there 
was neither ice box nor toilet. Amidships, there was a 
large fish hold, under the floor of which was stowed the 
ballast. Some ballast was also placed under the floor of the 
steersman’s cockpit or ‘‘standing well,’ which was separated 
from the fish hold by a heavy bulkhead. The cockpit was 
narrower and shorter than the fish hatch and the pump well 
was also under its floor. A wooden hand pump was commonly 
used; when not in use, this was usually laid on deck and 
lashed to the coaming. 

The construction of these boats varied a good deal since 
they were the products of builders having varying amounts 
of skill. Some of the older boats had sawn frames, apparently 
of oak and hackmatack, mixed. Later boats seem to have had 
steam bent frames, which, like those in the Friendship 
sloops, were wide and flat, rather closely spaced. The plank- 
ing was moderately thick, usually white pine or cedar; there 
was often an oak sheerstrake or a guard along the plank- 
sheer for protection when lying to the cannery wharf. The 
deck framing seems to have been unusually heavy and the 
most common construction was like that of the Friendship 
sloop: a heavy frame of sawn plank was fitted around the 
boat just under the planksheer, into which the deck beams 
were halved. The older sawn frame boats had the orthodox 
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Length overall....... 35’ 6” 

















Length on water line... 30’ 0”’ 
SSS | SE ees 9” 5” 
: Rare erat ener 5’ 3" 


clamp and sometimes a shelf. Most of the boats now in 
existence are so dilapidated or have been so often rebuilt 
that it is pretty nearly an impossibility to obtain accurate 
information on their original construction or workmanship. 
The keel, deadwood, stem, sternpost and also the few floor 
timbers used, were of oak. White pine, spruce and north- 
eastern cedar, oak and hackmatack, were timber popularly 
used in these boat. 

The spars were of spruce and were light and strong, though 
quite large in diameter. The sail plan of the Yankee Hero is 
an excellent example of the rig of these boats. In all re- 
spects, the rig was cheap, simple, strong and effective. The 
height and area of the sail plan seems rather great; this was 
probably necessary to get speed in light weather without the 
use of kites. As soon as it began to breeze, these boats 
probably had to reef but they were modeled to work well 
under reduced canvas, as is the case in so many small sailing 
fishing boats. An important requirement in the carry-away 
boat’s rig was that it could be handled by one man; hence 
the use of a single halliard on the mainsail. This seems to 
have been typical as similar fitting has been recorded in the 
few rigged models in existence. 

The cat. rig was also employed and a rigged model of a 
35-foot boat is in the Watercraft Collection. Apparently 
this rig was popular for a short while but was replaced by 
the more convenient jib and mainsail rig. However, a few 
cat rigged boats of small size were in service until sail went 
out of use. 

Years before the gasoline engine was introduced on 
Quoddy, the building of the Lubec model had spread around 
the shores of the Bay and so the type name changed to 
““Quoddy boat” by 1890. As time passed, the models be- 
came more diversified and, by the time sailing craft were 
being replaced by power boats, most of the building was 
done at St. Andrews, on the Canadian side of the Bay. The 
later boats were often constructed for pleasure craft, to the 
order of summer visitors, and attempts were made to in- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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“WHEN YOU'RE SAILING ON THE WIND—” 


Some Quantitative Analyses of Windward Performance of Sailling Yachts 


By KENNETH S. M. DAVIDSON and DANIEL S. CONNELLY 







HAT makes a boat go to windward?”’ It’s 
an old question which has opened the way 
to so many instructive and entertaining 
arguments that it would be a pity to settle 
it once and for all with a cold and incon- 

trovertible set of figures and graphs. 
Fortunately, there is no danger of that happening — at least 
in the sense that judgment and skill can be eliminated from 
the art of sailing. With the constantly varying conditions of 
wind and sea, and with the infinite differences of hulls, sails, 
helmsmen and sail trimmers, the prescription is never twice 
exactly alike and it is safe to say that the business of getting 
a boat to windward most effectively will always remain more 
an art than a science. 

But this does not mean that the whole problem need be 
left to intuition and skill. There are a number of demon- 
strable facts and relationships bearing on the problem, which 
permit substituting numbers for rather vague guesses in 


analyzing the effects of certain of the most important con- 
trolling factors. The more exactly these relationships are 
known, the better the foundation on which both designer 
and skipper can base their judgments as to the best pro- 
cedures to follow. Judgment cannot be eliminated — the 
importance of more exact knowledge lies in its influence in 
guiding judgment. Some of the relationships, as they have 
been worked out at the Stevens Towing Tank, are presented 
here in the hope that they will help the expert sailor to 


' understand more definitely why some of the things he knows 


are so, why his boat behaves as she does, and to aid him in 
evaluating the effects of some of his actions. For the less 
expert skipper, they may, perhaps, provide a short cut to a 
better understanding of the whole matter. 

That quantitative analyses can bring out the correct facts 
was pretty clearly shown in the case of the Cup yacht Ranger. 
One of the pleasantest surprises in her performance, from the 
point of view of the analyses, was the discovery that her 
windward ability actually lived up to 
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the figures predicted (with some mis- 
givings) from the tank tests eight 
months previously. These figures said 
that she should tack through about 
534 points under favorable conditions; 
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in a good breeze and relatively smooth 
water, she did just this. Judgment alone 
could hardly have made such a predic- 
tion. No especial credit is claimed for it, 
the model tests of Ranger merely hav- 
ing followed the precedent of work done 
with models of smaller boats. The fact 
that the right answer emerged for a 
much larger yacht than any with which 
the Tank had previously worked is es- 
sentially a demonstration that the 
analysis of sail boat performance is not 
fundamentally a complex problem in 
mechanics. The difficulties lie in the 
exact determination of values for some 
of the factors involved, not in the 
analysis itself. 

The first point is that a boat sailing 
at a constant speed on a fixed course 
represents a balanced condition. That is 
to say, there is no force acting anywhere 
on the boat that is not balanced by some 
other equal force or forces acting in the 
opposite direction. The driving force 
of the sails is exactly balanced by the 
resistance of the hull; the buoyant force 
of the water is exactly balanced by the 
weight plus the small depressing effect 
of the wind force; and so on. This fact is 
fundamental to any analytical solution 
of a sailing problem. 

The second point is that a sailing 
yacht is essentially quite similar to an 
airplane tipped up on its side, except 
that the yacht’s case is rather more 
complicated because two different fluids 
(air and water) are involved. Wind 
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strikes the sails and water strikes the hull, but from different | water in a manner exactly similar to that in which the sails 
angles and at different speeds. This complication can be are acted upon by the wind. There is obviously a resistance 
largely side-stepped, however, by considering separately the to forward motion and, due to the leeway, water is deflected 
forces produced by each of the fluids, a “dodge” whichisone __ by the hull so that a lateral force is developed at right angles 
of the basic conceptions at the Stevens Tank and the key to _ to the course. These two may be combined into a single re- 
the procedure employed for testing models of sailing yacht —_ sultant force on the hull, just as in the case of the wind forces 
hulls. When each system of forces is understood, the twosys- _on the sails. This resultant acts toward the stern and toward 
tems may be combined and the boat considered as a whole. the weather side. The shape of the hull, the stability, and 
From here on, reference to the accompanying diagrams (Continued on page 98) 


(Figure 1) will help explain the text. These diagrams are 
grouped together in such a way as to emphasize the 
principles of the analysis; namely, the separation of the 
wind and water forces, the combination of the sepa- 
rately analyzed force systems and the “‘balance”’ be- 
tween them. The diagrams show a series of views looking 
down on a yacht and her sails from a point directly 
overhead. Figure 1-A shows something of which all 
sailors are conscious to a greater or lesser degree, namely, 
the influence of the boat’s course and speed on the direc- 
tion and strength of the ‘‘apparent” wind (the wind 
which the sails feel, the wind shown by your masthead 
fly) as opposed to the true wind. In this diagram, the 
lengths of arrows indicate the speed of the boat and the 
strengths of the winds in knots; the angular positions of 
the arrows indicate the directions of motion. The boat is 
shown moving over the course actually sailed, which 
differs from the heading by the amount of the leeway 
angle. This diagram indicates the well-known fact that, 
when sailing on the wind, the apparent wind is always 
stronger than the true wind and comes from farther 
ahead. . 

Having established the strength and direction of the 
apparent wind from a knowledge of the true wind and 
the course and speed of the boat, the “‘dodge”’ already 
mentioned can be resorted to and the wind and water 
forces considered separately. In Figure 1-B, the jib and 
mainsail of a sloop or cutter are represented by the two 
heavy curved lines. The sails are being acted upon by 
the apparent wind, as determined in Figure 1-A, which, 
because it is deflected by the sails, produces a resultant 
force. The principal feature of this force is that the 
component at right angles to the apparent wind is sev- 
eral times greater than the component in the direction of 
the wind. In aerodynamic language, considering the sails 
as airfoils set on edge, these components are the ‘‘lift”’ 
and ‘‘drag,’’ respectively. It will be noted that, with the 
angles shown in the diagrams (which are about right for 
an average boat under average conditions), the direction 
of the resultant force is not far from being at right angles 
to the mean sail, and that a portion of it (as in Figure 
1-D) is useful in driving the boat ahead. The greater por- 
tion acts only to heel the boat and to cause leeway but 
the amount available for driving evidently depends upon 
the total magnitude of the resultant as well as on its 
angle, so that the relatively large heeling effect is a neces- 
sary evil. The importance of improving sail “‘set”’ prob- 
ably lies largely in the increased resultant force thereby 
effected; the importance of such refinements as stream- 
lined rigging in the decreased ‘‘drag’”’ component, which 
allows the resultant force to swing farther forward and 
increases the proportion of it whichis useful in driving 
the boat. These are the wind forces (neglecting the small 
downward depressing component which, in effect, in- 
creases the displacement). Now for the water forces. 

By far the greatest water force is the buoyancy but, 
since this acts vertically upward and has no direct effect 
on the boat’s motion, it can be safely forgotten in the 
analysis. Figure 1-C shows the horizontal water forces 
only. As the hull moves forward, it is acted upon by the 
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Boating a 100-pounder. The capture of such a bluefin 
tuna will repay the trouble of making and trying out 
several different types of lure 


shore waters each summer offers the boating angler 

boundless sport. Running from 10 to 100 pounds in 
weight, these young bluefin torpedoes prove worthy antag- 
onists when fought on proper tackle. Since the range of 
their summer visit to our shores extends from Maine to 
Cape Hatteras, with its greatest concentration apparently 
off Long Island and New Jersey, the fishing is within easy 
reach of most harbors along our northeastern coast. 

The fact that at times these fish will hit almost anything, 
from a gaudy $2.50 plug down to an old piece of rag, makes 
them favorites with boatmen who crave fast action. Their 
willingness to strike at anything that might be offered, 
however, does not always hold true. On lean days, the only 
anglers who have any scales in the fish box to show for their 
efforts are those who really know a bit about the game. These 
fishermen are usually referred to as “lucky.” The truth 
of the matter is that they simply know more about fish- 
ing for small, school tuna than their seemingly ‘unlucky’”’ 
competitors. 

Last summer, a score or more of different lures were tried 
while fishing off the northern New Jersey coast. The regular- 
ity with which fine catches were posted day after day dur- 
ing fifty-odd jaunts offshore proved that there are any 
number of ways to take the smaller bluefins. It was espe- 
cially noteworthy, however, that the killing bait of one day 
was often a total flop as a producer at dawn the following 
day. At that time, an entirely different type of artifice 
might work wonders even though it had not scored a single 
strike on any previous day when other kinds of lures were 
doing a rushing business. 

Before the season ended, it was not difficult to forecast 
which lures would be the most productive under certain 
conditions. The main factors influencing the choice of bait 
were whether the sea was rough or calm, the size of the fish 
and whether they were showing at the surface or swimming 


‘T= annual migration of small, school tuna to our off- 
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STRAWS AND FEATHERS 


By 


LANSDELL ANDERSON 


deep. The schools were located by fishing certain favorite 
areas, following active birds, seeing fish break water or 
sighting milling schools just below the surface. Watching 
the movements of other fishing boats and checking with 
friends on the radiophone proved equally helpful. 

Several types of tuna lures are illustrated in the accom- 
panying photograph. Top row, from left to right: a 1-ounce 
mixed white and red feather; a 4-ounce mixed blue and red 
feather; a small hook suitable for use with a small feather, 
and a 44-ounce white feather. The 5” plug at the left has a 
metal head, painted red, and a white, cedar body. The 54%” 
plug at the right has an unpainted metal head and a white 
body. Both are furnished drilled from ‘end to end to receive 
the leader wire on which they slide,,On the 12” ruler is a 
small sinker and the metal head of a 344-ounce feather. A 
cellophane straw of mixed colors is tied to this head. Immedi- 
ately below the ruler is another cellophane drinking straw. 
The strip bait is a large size, salt water, pork rind strip. A 
pair of 34%-ounce feathers make up the tandem bait at the 
bottom. All of the feathers were wet when photographed. 
The hook at the left is wired in the loose, swinging style 
while that at the right is wired in the solid style. Before 
discussing the various lures in detail, some general informa- 
tion about their make-up and presentation is in order. 

Hook size is determined by thread of line and size of lure. 
Use the gauge of leader wire which balances properly with 
the fishing line and the rod tip. The smaller the gauge of wire 
used, the more strikes, but too light a leader naturally re- 
sults in breakage and consequent loss of fish. A haywire 
twist makes the strongest loop. Finish off by wrapping two 
turns of the end around the main wire. Too long a twist 
places the hook too far back in the feathers because the 
twist cannot pass through the small hole in the soft metal 
head. Some anglers drill an oversize hole in the metal head, 

(Continued on page 86) 





Tuna lures. Colored feathers, (single and in tandem) plugs, cellophane 
straws, sinkers, pork rind and hooks 
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“Varya,”’ Samuel Dauchy’s new ‘Rhodes 27,”’ out for a spin off San Diego 


THE MONTH 


> Naval Academy Host to College Crews 


The United States Naval Academy played 
host to a large group of intercollegiate yachts- 
men over the week-end of May 25th-26th 
for the first time in its history. 

Nine colleges and universities, from as far 
west as Michigan, sent crews of six men each 
to Annapolis for the first elimination series 
for the McMillan Cup, emblem of the 
championship of the Intercollegiate Yacht 
Racing Association. 

Harvard, the Coast Guard Academy, and 
Navy were the final qualifiers in the two-day 
series sailed over a short course at the mouth 
of the Severn River. Two divisions of 18- 
foot knockabouts, recent additions to the 
Naval Academy’s rapidly growing fleet of 
sailing craft, started ten minutes apart to 
fight their way over a two-mile windward- 
leeward course, alternating with a triangular 
one of two and two-thirds miles. The col- 
leges had crews in each division and boats 
were exchanged after each race so that, by 
the close of the series, every crew had sailed 
the nine boats in its division. 

The first day, the wind was light, shifting 
from northeast to east, and the water smooth. 
Beginning at 10:00 a.m., five races were 
sailed. The Coast Guard Academy stood 
first at the end of the day with 6534 points, 
followed by Harvard with 6014. 

The weather cleared on Sunday and the 
four final races were held under ideal condi- 
tions, the wind moderate from the north- 
east. The two Harvard skippers, James 
Rousmaniere and Arthur Page, never far in 
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the Coast Guard Academy’s wake, put on a 
spurt and together took four first and three 
second places, and nosed out the Coast 
Guards by seven and a quarter points. The 
rest of the fleet was hull down astern. 

Cadet A. C. Wagner, of the Coast Guard 
Academy, was individual high scorer, fol- 
lowed by Rousmaniere, of Harvard. Chair- 
man of the Race Committee was C. Sher- 
man Hoyt, aided by Leonard M. Fowle; 
Lt. Comdr. H. C. Moore, U.S.C.G.; Lt. 
J.G. Tennant, U.S.N.; Walter C. Woods and 
Malcolm Lamborne. 

All crews stayed at Bancroft Hall, dormi- 
tory of the midshipmen, and the committee 
was quartered on the U.S8.8. Reina Mercedes, 
station ship of the Academy. 

Skippers and their colleges were as follows: 
John Haug and Alexander Nimick, Jr., Penn- 
sylvania; James Rousmaniere and Arthur 
W. Page, Jr., Harvard; Richard Brainard 
and Robert Madden, Trinity; Joseph Lewis 
and Raymond Barnes, Michigan; Midship- 
men Donald Scheu and William Lemos, 
Navy; Charles Barber and Robert Barning- 
ham, Brown; Malcolm Vail and Robert 
Bradbury, Cornell; Allen French and Harry 
Ward, Tufts; and Cadets R. M. Hutchins, 
Jr.,and A. C. Wagner, Coast Guard Academy. 

Final standings of the colleges were: 
Harvard, 12614; Coast Guard Academy, 
119; Navy, 9414; Brown, 8714; Tufts, 8114; 
Pennsylvania, 80; Michigan, 7314; Trinity, 
714%; Cornell, 70. 

Qualifying for the finals at Mantaloking, 
N. J., were Harvard, Coast Guard, and 
Navy. W. J. Hott, Jr. 
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> Canada Loses Two Noted Yachtsmen 


Within three weeks of each other, two 
yachtsmen who had raced together most of 
their lives, both members of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, sailed on their last 
voyage. In the passing of Norman R. Gooder- 
ham on June 7th, Canada lost one of her most 
prominent yachtsmen, while only three 
weeks earlier death claimed John W. Bartlett, 
long a member of Norman Gooderham’s 
crew in many hard fought races for some of 
the most famous cups on the Great Lakes. 

Norman Gooderham, a past commodore 
of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, and 
skipper of the Canada’s Cup challenger 
Quest in 1930, has been rightly classed among 
Canada’s foremost racing yachtsmen. De- 
scendant of a family of several generations of 
sailors, he learned his seamanship at an early 
age under the tutelage of his grandfather, 
Commodore George Gooderham, and at the - 
age of twelve was sailing dinghies sponsored 
by the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. Becom- 





James & Son 
Norman R. Gooderham, at the time 


he won the Fisher Cup, in 1925 


ing an expert helmsman, he was one of the 
crew of the cutter Strathcona in her race for 
the Canada’s Cup in 1903, a trophy he was 
to race for as skipper twenty-seven years 
later. In 1912, he took Patricia to Chicago to 
win the championship of the Great Lakes, 
and twelve years later he repeated in the 
Class R sloop Nayada. There is hardly a 
trophy of any importance on the Great 
Lakes that he has not raced for, or won, dur- 
ing his long sailing career. 

In 1924, he built the schooner Yolanda, 
which he had in commission every year 
since, sailing, racing and cruising on Lake 
Ontario. He was fifty-four years of age at his 
death. In addition to serving his club, the 
Royal Canadian, in many official capacities, 
he was also a member of the Cruising Club of 
America. 

John W. Bartlett and Norman Gooderham 
were inseparable as racing companions. For 
thirty years they had sailed together, and 
Jack Bartlett’s skill, his judgment and his 
sound knowledge of the racing rules con- 
tributed much to his skipper’s success. He 
was considered one of the soundest men in 
Canada on the interpretation of the racing 
rules. He was a life member of the Royal 
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Canadian Yacht Club, an honor bestowed 
_ upon him in recognition of his saving the life 
of a fellow crew member who was washed 
overboard from the Zoraya during a hotly 
contested Fisher Cup Race in 1906. Knowing 
that he could not swim, Jack Bartlett went 
_ overboard to save him and held him afioat 
until a following yacht picked them up. 
Both men will be sadly missed by all 
yachtsmen on Lake Ontario. 


>“ Tortuga” Wins Auerbach Race 


Postponed from Memorial Day by a fresh 
northeaster, ‘and with the course shifted so 
that it was all over inside waters near 
Atlantic City, N. J., instead of having eight 
miles in the open ocean, the “Judge’’ Emil 
Auerbach Memorial Trophy Race was won 
by the 225” Tortuga, owned by F. T. 
Vintschger, of Morristown, N. J., and driven 
by Arno Apel, of Ventnor City, N. J. Second 
by two-fifths of a second was Andy Craw- 
ford’s 135” Ednandy IT, from Washington, 
D.C. More than two minutes astern came 
Wild Goose II, another ‘225,”’ owned and 
driven by Tom Glennon, of Westchester, Pa. 

The course was about 25 miles in length 
and the race was run in a thick fog, with 
extremely poor visibility and dangerous 
driving conditions. This is the second time 
that Apel has won this contest, his previous 
victory having been in 1938 when he set a 
new course record in Lady Gen V. 


&“Hoaloha” Wins Coronado’s 
Predicted Log Race 


For several seasons, the Coronado Yacht 
‘Club’s Predicted Log Cruiser Race, over 
Memorial Day, has ranked high in impor- 
tance on the Pacific Coast. The success of 
this power boat event, which starts from 
Long Beach and terminates in San Diego 
Bay, is such that the race has become one of 
national interest. 

Sponsored by Coronado yachtsmen and 
‘sanctioned by the A.P.B.A., the race is run 
under extremely rigid rules. The committee 
‘not only establishes various ‘‘control points”’ 
between the start and finish, but also desig- 
nates time of finish. Knowing his cruising 
-speed, the skipper computes the time at 
which he will pass each control point, makes 
-out a “predicted’’ log of the trip and turns it 
‘in to the officials the day before the race. 

The observer in each boat is the only 
person aboard allowed to carry a timepiece 
— but even he doesn’t know the “predicted” 
‘time for each mark. 

The control points in the 1940 race were 
Newport Pier, Huntington Beach Pier, Dana 
Point, Oceanside Pier (the half-way mark), 
Del Mar “stack,” the U. 8. Naval measured 
‘mile and Point Loma Light. The skipper 
takes a bearing on each of these points while 
the observer records the time. Upon finishing 
at Coronado, each observer takes his log to 
the committee where it is compared with the 
:skipper’s predicted log. The skipper having 
the least error is the winner. 

_First place in the 1940 event went to Don 
Allison, Hollywood Yacht Club, who brought 
‘his Hoaloha across the line with a total 
error of 6 minutes 14 seconds. Commodore 

(Continued on page 105) 


A breezy day on Long Island Sound. Start of the International One- 


Design Class in the 


Harlem Yacht Club’s Decoration Day regatta 


When the starting gun banged in the race of the Off Soundings Club, 
one end of the line could not be seen from the other. Below, L. J. 
Fageol’s Gold Cup racer “‘So-long,” with a record of 97.451 m.p.h. 
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NOTABLE MARINE MUSEUM 


: A fascinating collection of models, prints, paintings, log books, scrimshaw, 
steering wheels, figureheads and a superb skylight, in a large wing of the 
Mystic Shipping Museum of the Marine Historical Association, Inc., of 
Mystic, Conn. Left, the museum’s recently remodeled Stillman Building. 
“Annie,” one of the last of the sandbaggers, rests in the yard. Below, a map 
showing the location of the museum and neighoring shipyards 
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—— TO NEW LONDON, CONN. | 


ACHTSMEN will be interested in the Mystic Shipping Museum 
of the Marine Historical Association, Inc., of Mystic, Connecticut. 
The museum buildings are on the east bank of the upper Mystic 
River and the government has marked the 8-foot channel to the 
museum’s new substantial private 100-foot dock. 

From Noank, the trip to the museum is a short and interesting one, 
passing en route the Mystic Shipyard at West Mystic, and Mystic 
proper. Shortly after leaving the railroad and highway bridges at 
Mystic, a group of Colonial New England brick buildings will be seen, 
which house the museum’s collections. The property is part of the 
old Greenman Shipyard, where many famous clippers were built. 

At one time there were five famous yards in Mystic, viz.: Greenman’s, 
Mallory’s, Forsythe’s, Maxson and Fish’s, Irons & Grinnell’s. In the : New 
old days, Mystic marked the geographical center of the wooden ship- ~"°Re 
building era, being half way between Baltimore and Maine. 

The museum possesses some 325 builder’s models, the largest col- 
lection of its kind in the United States. Also, among other acquisitions 


MYSTIC SHIP YARD 










too numerous to mention, it has a scrimshaw collection that is prob- SHIPYARD 7 ve 

ably unsurpassed in this country; the whaling exhibit is of the best. fs so owe? 
It is difficult to conceive of a more delightful yachting experience / / ° 

than a visit by water to this musuem which is preserving and exhibit- \ oP 

ing, in a manner sympathetic to the hearts of yachtsmen, records of ee ? 

the days when America’s superiority on the seas was unquestioned. GROTON LONG PT. Fish 
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EDITORIAL 


The Men of Dunkerque 


HE story of Dunkerque and the removal of a hard pressed 

British and French army in the face of a strong attack, 
by a fleet composed of vessels of all sizes and types, should 
prove an epic incident of the present war. In this fleet, so we 
are told, were yachts which put to sea at short notice, manned 
by yachtsmen who stepped from their work ashore to the 
decks of boats to take part in the work of rescue. Our hats 
are off to these. The full story has not yet been told. We 
hope that some day it will, and that the work of those three 
or four days and nights will be fittingly commemorated. 
To this end, your editors are endeavoring to get the first 
hand story from some yachtsman who took part in the 
operations. But how much can yet be told is uncertain, the 
censorship being still in force. 

It is a source of satisfaction that boats built solely for 
pleasure, and that those whose seamanship has been 
acquired through the peaceful pursuit of sailing for recrea- 
tion, have stood their country in good stead in time of need. 
But so it was in the last war, when the yachts and yachtsmen 
of both Britain and the United States worked side by side 
with the ships and men of the navies of those countries. 
So may it ever be. 


Weather for the Yachtsman 


NYONE who undertakes to predict as uncertain an 
element as the weather is certainly sticking his neck 
out and asking for trouble. There are plenty of qualified 
meteorologists who are doing this, and even they have their 
troubles at times. However, feeling that yachtsmen need a 
very special brand of information about local weather in the 
particular area in which they sail, we have stuck our 
editorial necks out to the extent of making week-end pre- 
dictions by radio for the benefit of vacationists and those 
who sail. 

The Weather Bureau and other agencies have splendid 
services and their predictions can be had over various net- 
works. Naturally, the Weather Bureau reports have to 
cover fairly wide areas and are not primarily designed for 
covering local conditions as they may be affected by larger 
pressure areas. Using information from this source, we 
attempt to interpret it for the particular needs of yachtsmen, 
supplementing it by the latest detailed information on exist- 
ing weather conditions throughout the eastern part of the 
country from broadcasts of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
At present, the service, extended through the courtesy of 


WNEW, Newark (1250 kilocycles), is confined to the 
waters from Barnegat Inlet, New Jersey, to Rhode Island, 
and covers chiefly Long Island Sound and the bays on the 
south side of Long Island. A: schedule of the times of this 
weather broadcast is to be found elsewhere in this issue of 
YACHTING. 

We hope this, our initial effort in the field of meteorology, 
will be helpful to those who sail boats. We hope we hit it 
with fair accuracy, though we keep our fingers crossed the 
while. But, knowing that once under way a sailor has to 
take what comes in the way of weather, we hope any lapses 
we make will be received in the same spirit in which any 
prophecy of his own that goes wrong is taken. 


Unusual Activity Afloat 


ay SPITE of the intensity of the war in Europe and the un- 
certainty that lies ahead as to our future course, activity 
afloat shows no signs of slackening in this country. Never 
have there been so many races and cruises scheduled; never 
has there seemed to be more interest in them. It is natural 
that this should be so, for in times of stress recreation and 
the need to get one’s mind off the strenuous affairs of life are 
even more necessary than at other times. 

Unless we should, affected by the course of events in 
Europe, get into the war ourselves at some future time, and 
restrictions should close certain coastal waters, sailors will 
be found carrying on as usual. The past winter and spring 
have been unusually active ones in stock boat production, 
with a strong demand for the smaller sizes, much of which 
has come from inland waters and lakes where but little 
boating was seen in the past. Those who live in the vicinity 
of these waterways are just beginning to become alive to the 
pleasure to be had afloat. 

Even in England, hard pressed by war as she is, we notice 
that Admiralty regulations concerning the use of enclosed 
coastal waters have been made less drastic and permit of the 
use of yachts to a limited degree, while racing programs for 
the smaller classes were scheduled, though to a somewhat 
more limited extent than heretofore. 

If we are to keep sane and clear-headed in times such as 
the world is facing today, we need boats and the invigoration 
and freshness that their use brings, together with the skill, 
the self-reliance, the resourcefulness that comes only from 
the sea and a knowledge of it, as was so well exemplified in 
what the yachtsmen of England did at Dunkerque. Let 
all hands carry on! 
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KNOW—AND TAKE CARE OF YOUR DIESEL 


Part Il. Adjustments, Operating Routine and Trouble Shooting 


By CONRAD MILLER 


O keep his Diesel in good, reliable, safe-run- 
ning order, a number of things should be 
looked after by the owner. If he does not 
caré to attend to them himself, he should 
at least be familiar with his engine and know 
how to direct its tuning up, inspections and 
servicing; in addition, he should have a knowledge of trouble 
shooting. This may be the means of avoiding trouble and 
danger. Besides knowing something of the engine’s working 
and how to attend to its needs, the owner should see to it 
that the, engine is properly serviced and adjusted. Proper 
care, servicing and adjustment is more important to a Diesel 
than it is to a gasoline engine. 

It is up to the owner to see that the Diesel gets a supply 
of proper, clean fuel; is properly lubricated in all places 
at all times; and that all fuel cleaners and strainers are kept 
open and clean. He must keep the lubricating oil clean, the 
engine “‘timed”’ correctly, properly installed and aligned. 
He must also see that it is overhauled whenever necessary. 
A little care will go a long way but lack of care will ruin a 
Diesel more quickly than anything else. 

To help Diesel owners and those who have the job of at- 
tending to a Diesel engine, some trouble shooting hints, 
tuning up data and general information which will help in 
the care of any Diesel are presented here. A bit of advice, 
however; the data in this article are general and apply to all 
Diesels except where specified otherwise. When the reader 
finishes this article and has general Diesel facts clearly in 
mind, the best thing he can do to learn more about his particu- 
lar engine is to read, really carefully, the manufacturer’s in- 
struction and maintenance manual from cover to cover; it 
contains a lot of valuable material. 

For a Diesel to run well, its fuel system must be kept in 
order and timed. The fuel filters and traps must be kept 
clean and in order since dirt in the fuel will cause no end of 
trouble. It will stop feed lines, jam pumps and clog injector 
units. If it is gritty or abrasive, it may ruin a part of the 
injector pump. The injector pump unit must be kept 
‘“‘timed”’ by registering the marks on it with the marks on 
the flywheel. When cleaning of the injector equipment be- 
comes necessary, a great deal of care must be exercised in 
doing the work or damage may result. Passages and injector 
holes should: be cleaned with soft materials only. Tools 
should be handled easily so as not to damage parts. All ad- 
justments should be made with the greatest care. 

As well as being kept clean, the whole fuel system must be 
kept free of air or it will become airbound. This means that 
all feed lines, strainers, pumps and high pressure lines must 
be kept free of air. If the engine has been laid up for some 
time, or if the tank has run dry, it will be necessary to 
‘“‘bleed”’ all the lines of air; failure to do this will cause hard 
starting and missing in one or more cylinders. 

After the various lines and units have been bled as well 
as possible, the engine should be started. When it is running, 
a test may be made. To determine whether the injection 
nozzles are functioning properly, loosen the pipe connection 
nut at the nozzle slightly while the engine is running. When 
the nut is loose, the fuel will force itself out of the loose con- 
nection instead of being injected into the combustion 
chamber. Watch the tachometer for a drop in engine speed. 
As each nozzle is disconnected, there should be a decided drop 








in speed since disconnecting its feed line throws that cylinder 
out of operation. If there is no drop in speed, this indicates 
that the nozzle is not working properly and further steps 
should be taken. The presence of harmful, unwanted air in 
the high pressure line will be indicated by bubbles in the 
fuel which escapes from the loosened connection. To get rid 
of this air, permit the fuel to be pumped out of the line until 
it is entirely free from bubbles. This is done, of course, 
while the engine is running. If this testing shows up a bad - 
nozzle, the whole assembly should be carefully removed and 
cleaned. 

Regardless of the fact that they may be trouble free, 
nozzles should be removed carefully and inspected and 
cleaned after every 1500 hours of operation. Most engines 
use the pintle type of nozzle. These are cleaned by being 
soaked in fuel oil and blown clean. The nozzle valve sur- 
face should be rubbed with a piece of soft, lintless cloth. 
Never use sharp or hard tools on a nozzle and never try to 
ream any part. Care should be taken to assure that high 
pressure lines running from the pump to the nozzle are not 
bent during nozzle work. At the end of 1500 hours of run- 
ning, a factory or other skilled check should be made of the 
spring tension which controls the injection pressure of the 
nozzle. If this work is to be done by the owner, he can pur- 
chase an inexpensive nozzle tester from the engine manu- 
facturer. Full instructions for its use are furnished. 

A fixed quantity of lubricating oil must be maintained in 
the sump of the injector pump unit if it is of the Bosch type. 
This oil should be changed whenever the lubricating oil of 
the engine is changed. The oil in the crankpan of the engine 
should be changed about every 65 hours of service. None but 
the best, the very best, oil should be used in the sump of a 
Diesel. The oil should be of proper viscosity for prevailing 
temperatures, be de-waxed, have high film strength and be 
of a type which does not attack the bearings of the particular 
engine which it is to serve. A few otherwise excellent oils 
are not suited to a certain few Diesels because these engines 
use a special bearing metal which is ruined by these oils. 
Consult your engine manufacturer or a reputable oil 
company for recommendations as to your particular engine. 





A generating set driven by an oil-burning engine reduces 
the fire hazard. This electric generator is direct-connected 
to a 2-cylinder Waukesha-Hesselman engine 
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Remember that it is more important that the correct 
lubricating oil be used in your Diesel than in a gasoline 
engine. 

Selection of fuel is not always easy. It is highly important 
that proper fuel be used because wrong fuel may not only 
cause poor running but may actually harm the engine. 
Dirty fuel will injure injector and nozzle parts. Fuel of too 
light a body or viscosity will cause rapid wear of injector 
parts because these close fitting parts depend upon the fuel 
for their lubrication. A fuel with too high a flash point is 
likely to cause hard starting; if its ignition qualities are not 
good, it will cause the Diesel to knock and hammer. A good, 
clean, fast firing fuel is needed; in addition, it must have a 
high enough flash point to be safe and enough viscosity to 
provide lubrication. A fuel which contains any appreciable 


amount of sulphur is extremely bad for an engine since, under. 


great heat and in the presence of water, the sulphur causes 
sulphuric acid to be formed. This attacks the nozzles, valves, 
cylinders and other parts. 
ie Buda Company recommends the following fuel for 
s “Silver Crown” Engines. It is a representative fuel: 


pee hy PEL ae ote Pee ve 30-35 
Viscosity, Saybolt at 100° Fi. Pere asa wine a cee 35-40 
Flash F. Min... pe Ea 150° F. 
Diesel Index. . Racer eS se ee Se 35-46 
Comiames Peete 28 ROR os 46-60 
Pour. . ? AES a Satire 4s sus 0° F. 
98 per cent Recovery. . 700° F. 
Water and Sediment. . . Slight trace max. 
Ash, Max.. j Sha tk era .02 per cent 
Conradson Carbon, Max... ; .03 per cent. 
Sulphur, Max.. 5 per cent 
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A Bosch injector pump for supplying fuel to a 6-cylinder 


Diesel engine 


This sectional view of a 6-cylinder 4-cycle Buda Diesel shows the construction of the engine and reduc- 
tion gear. Left, an air compressor, fitted to a Scripps Diesel engine, supplies air for whistle or air horn 
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Such a fuel as this is satisfactory for most Diesel and 
Hesselman engines of the high speed type. For further in- 
formation on this subject, the engine manufacturer should 
be consulted. In cases of doubt, the Waukesha-Hesselman 
Company recommends trying a good No. 2 or No. 3 domestic 
furnace oil for its Hesselman engines. 

As far as the owner is concerned, once a proper and 
satisfactory fuel has been selected, the chief thing for him to 
do is to see that it is clean at all times. Dirty fuel causes more 
Diesel troubles than all other causes put together. The standard 
of cleanliness commonly associated with handling marine 
gasoline is not enough. Diesel fuel should be strained through 
a 200-mesh screen as it enters the fuel tank. It should then 
run to another device, consisting of a water trap and fine 
screen, placed between the tank and transfer pump. It should 
then go through a third device, consisting of a special cloth 
type cleaner and strainer; from this, it may pass to the 
injector. All traps and strainers should be kept open and 
clean. This is important. Use clean fuel. 

The following maintenance schedule will be found 
helpful: 


EVERY DAY. 

Check fuel level; keep it high. 

Check lubricating oil in sump; keep it full always. 

Check and clean, if necessary, lubricating and fuel oil strainers, traps. 
Hunt out and tighten any loose bolts, etc. 


Every 100 Hours. 

Lubricate starter and generator ‘unital: turn cups on water pump. 
Clean air silencers and backfire traps. 

Check batteries with hydrometer. Fill with water to correct level. 
Change lubricating oil filter cartridge, if necessary. 

Drain and renew lubricating oil. 

See that all lines are open, none airbound. 


Every 500 Hours. 

Drain sediment and water from fuel tanks. 

Clean small filter screen on suction side of fuel transfer pump. 
Inspect and clean out oil cooler tubes. They may contain sludge. 
Adjust valve clearances to recommended figures. 

Check engine’s governor for correct functioning. 


Laying Up for the Winter 


When a Diesel is laid up for the winter, it should be care- 
fully drained, oiled and so on and given all the usual care 
applied to the gasoline engine. In addition, do this: Warm 
up the engine. Heat two quarts of S.A.E. No. 20w engine 
oil to about 200° F. Disconnect the fuel line from the 
transfer pump and dip it into the container of warm oil. 
Run the engine until it has sucked up almost all the engine 
oil. This will displace all the fuel oil and will coat the 
inside of the entire injection and fuel system with a pro- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Outboard profile and deck plan of the new cruising yacht 


“AQUILA,” A TWIN SCREW DIESEL CRUISER 


HIS 62-footer, owned by Philemon 

Dickinson, a member of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club of Philadelphia, was designed for 
him by Frederick C. Geiger, of Yacht Sales 
& Service, Inc., and built by Hubert S. 
Johnson, of Bay Head, N. J. Launched in 
February, she made her way through the ice 
on Barnegat Bay and headed for Palm 
Beach, where she was used for the re- 
mainder of the winter. 

Aquila is of the trunk cabin type with a 
sweeping, unbroken sheer. One of Mr. 


Dickinson’s major requirements was that 
cockpit and deckhouse should adjoin one 
another and be at the same level. This 
necessitated placing the deckhouse aft and 
the rest of the accommodations forward. The 
boat is handled from the bridge atop the 
deckhouse. 


Construction is high grade, keel stem and 
framing being of selected white oak, planking 
of mahogany, Everdur fastened, main and 
cockpit decks of Burma teak, deckhouse, 
cabin trunk, rails, hatches and deck trim of 
Mexican mahogany. Cabin and deckhouse 
roofs are of Weldwood as are the bulkheads 
and joinerwork below. Bulkheads below are 
finished in tinted paints, with trim of Mexi- 
can mahogany. Roofs of trunk and house are 
insulated against both heat and sound. 

The power plant consists of a pair of 6- 
cylinder Gray Diesels which develop 165 
hp. each and drive 28” by 26” Hyde propel- 
lers. Aquila has a maximum speed of 17 
m.p.h. and cruises at 15 miles. The engine 
compartment, sound insulated throughout, 
also houses a 32-volt generating set, starting 
and lighting batteries, Lux fire extinguishing 








system, 500-gallon fuel tanks and one of the 
fresh water tanks. The other fresh water 
tank is forward and the total capacity is 
200 gallons. Bendix controls are fitted. 

The deckhouse is more than 12’ long and is 
light and airy, with opening windows all 
around. It contains the usual fixtures, in- 
cluding a folding table, divan, glass locker, 
ete. A serving door forward leads to the 
galley. The cockpit has 10’ 6” floor space 
.and all but 30” of this length is clear over- 
head. Bait boxes are under the after deck 
and rod lockers under the side decks. 

Below, there are two single staterooms, 
one double stateroom, two toilet rooms and a 
shower room, forecastle for two and the 
galley. The galley has Shipmate gas range, 
Monel sink and dresser, hot water heater, 
cowl vent with blower and a large ice box. 











Accommodation plans, showing the layout of 
the roomy deckhouse and the arrangement of 
the quarters below deck. The principal dimen- 
sions of “Aquila” are as follows: Length over 
all, 62’ 4’; length on water line, 60’ 0’; beam, 
extreme, 13’ 8; draft of water, 3’ 9” 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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“ESCORT,” A. NEW 
UTILITY CRUISER 


FOR MAINE WATERS 
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The boat has a continuous, 
unbroken sheer, a low 




















trunk cabin and a semi- 
sheltered bridge. A melon 
hood is fitted to protect the 
cockpit. At the left is the 
plan of the snug cabin 
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HIS attractive motor boat was designed 

for Commodore W. J. Strawbridge, who 
heads the Northeast Harbor Fleet, of Mount 
Desert Island, Maine, by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc., naval architects of New York. 
She was built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc., of 
City Island, N. Y. 

Escort was designed as a combined day 
cruiser and utility boat and she will be put to 
various uses. Commodore Strawbridge will 
follow the cruises and races of his club in her, 
will make an occasional over night cruise 
and also make many runs to the neighboring 
offlying islands near Mount Desert. A stout 
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towing bitt, not shown on the plans, permits 
Escort to pick up a number of the racing 
boats and tow them home after a race or out 
to the line before the start. 

The boat’s principal dimensions are as 
follows: Length over all, 39’ 954”; length on 
water line, 39’ 0’; beam, 9’ 514”; draft, 2’ 9’’. 
Her keel and framing are of selected white 
oak and her outside planking of Philippine 
mahogany, finished 15/16’’. Deck beams are 
of spruce and deck of cedar, covered with 10 
oz. canvas laid in a single piece. The sides of 
the cabin trunk are of ash. 

The engines are a pair of Gray 6-121 with 


PEs Pons: 
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reduction gears of 2:1 ratio. Federal-Mogul 
propellers are fitted and the shafts are of 
Tobin bronze. Two bronze rudders are used. 
Two 72-gallon gasoline tanks and one 42- 
gallon water tank, all of heavy tin-lined 
copper, are located under the floor of the 
bridge. On trials, Escort made an average 
speed of 21.7 miles per hour. 

The cabin, under the trunk, has a transom 
berth on each side, a concealed toilet forward 
and the galley arrangements aft. Drawers and 
lockers are under the berths. Bulkheads below 
decks are of Weldwood. An 8-foot plywood 
dinghy stows between cockpit and bridge. 
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Inboard profile and deck plans of “‘Escort,’’ showing the construction of this trim boat 
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A KNOCKABOUT YAWL FOR 
COASTWISE CRUISING 
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This cruising yawl carries a modern 
jib-headed rig, all inboard. She 
could be handled by a single 
person if necessary. Left, the ac- 
commodation plan provides sleep- 
ing quarters for six persons 
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HIS interesting cruiser was designed 

by Ralph E. Winslow, now of Balti- 
more, Maryland, as a boat of the modern 
type of auxiliary that can go offshore 
when desired. Her principal dimensions 
are: Length over all, 40’ 0’; length on the 
water line, 29’ 7’’; beam, 10’ 6”; draft of 
water, 6’ 0’. The lines are easy and the 
construction is on the heavy side. Frames 
are 113(,’’ square, planking 13/,” and 




















APPROKIMATE MID-SECTION 
SCALE 172750" 


~ CAST BRONZE FLOURY 
UNDER WATER TANK 


The midship section 
has a pleasing form 








other members of the structure in propor- 
tion. The midship section shows hollow 
garboards and an easy turn to the bilge. 
The keel is of iron, running well forward 
and aft and offering good protection in 
case of grounding. It weighs about 9500 
pounds and there is an additional 1000 
pounds of trimming ballast inside. The 
yacht’s displacement is about 23,000 
pounds. 

Sail area is 729 square feet in the three 
lowers, 205 in the jib, 430 in the main and 
94 in the mizzen. The booms have been 
kept well off the deck and there is room to 
stow the dinghy bottom up on top of the 
cabin trunk. The mainmast will be hollow, 
the rest of the spars solid. The plans show 
a Scripps Model 34 engine with 2:1 reduc- 
tion gear for auxiliary power. The propel- 
ler is two-bladed and is set on the center 
line. The fuel supply is 80 gallons and 125 
gallons of fresh water are carried. 

The interior has accommodations for 
six persons, two in the forward stateroom 
and four in the main cabin. The galley is 
aft and the toilet room forward, accessible 
from stateroom and cabin. Ample stowage 
space is provided. Headroom in the cabin 
is 6’ 2’. 
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JULY, 1940 
“STORMSVALA” 


HE was designed by Frederic A. Fenger, of 
Cohasset, Mass., for Dr. Alexander 
Forbes, of Milton, Mass. Her home port is 
Naushon. Built in Copenhagen by E. Norb- 
jaerg’s Baadesvaerft, six days after her 
launching she cleared for an 1100-mile cruise 
in the Baltic. Her owner wrote that, during 
‘her initial cruise, “‘the rig worked perfectly 
from the first moment we set out from the 
yard, practically without readjustments.” 

Stormsvala is 48’ 6” in length over all, 
39’ 2” on the water line, 11’ 8” beam and 
6’ 3” draft. Her displacement of 18.92 long 
tons is easily driven by a sail area of 1141 
square feet. She is of the “ Dhow” form with 
an unusually fine run. For auxiliary power, 
the yacht carries a Red Wing “ Arrowhead 
Junior’? engine which drives the propeller 
shaft — which is on the center line — through 
a V-belt transfer drive of 2:1 reduction ratio. 
The cruising speed is 6 knots. Fuel tanks hold 
40 gallons and 150 gallons of water are carried. 

Construction is sturdy, the keel being sided 
14” and the deadwood being carried well 
above the rabbet line. Frames are 2”’ by 214”, 
boxed into the keel and bolted to 214” floors. 
Planking is of 134” fir and deck of 134” white 
pine. 

The layout is somewhat unusual in that 
the working portion is well in the body of the 
vessel so that privacy is gained both forward 
and aft. The soundproofed motor compart- 
ment is abreast of the mizzenmast, the engine 
being set low down and with its shaft level. 
Aft, there are two wide transom berths with 
ample sitting headroom over them while 
forward are the main cabin and a stateroom 
with two built-in berths. The galley is amid- 
ships, with toilet room and engine compart- 
ment to port, abaft which is a large table for 
the navigator. 





Inboard profile and cabin plan, showing the unusual and interesting layout of the accommodations 
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AT 


“‘Rub-a-dub-dub, at home in a — dink!” 


> Fresh Air Eating 


Fresh air. activities are highly recom- 
mended by the medical profession, and eating 
on deck is a favorite pastime of many cruis- 
ing enthusiasts. 

Contrivances for simplifying this process 
are many, from simply spreading a cloth on 
deck to elaborate folding tables which fit 
into the cockpit. 

George Roosevelt’s Mistress carries what 
we think is an unusually neat arrangement, 
which utilizes in a logical manner a skylight 
that happens to be in a handy position. 

Wedge-shaped blocks (see illustration) are 
fitted to hold the two flaps of the skylight 
firmly in a horizontal position, taking any 
possible strain off the regular skylight mech- 
anism. Then a specially designed, folding 
table-top, built to fit the skylight, is super- 
imposed on the skylight itself, making a 
good-sized and convenient dining table. 

The table-top, in this manner, is suffi- 
ciently raised so that you can eat in comfort; 
and since the skylight remains open there is 
no interruption of ventilation. As it is obvi- 
ous that fresh air eating will not be indulged 
in during a rainstorm, the fact that the sky- 
light cannot be closed during epicurean op- 
erations cuts no ice. 


> Comfort and Common Sense 


for Sleeping 


Comfortable sleeping accommodations on 
small to moderate size cruisers (up to 50’ 
l.o.a.) are not always easy to plan. This is 
largely because, in the daytime, bunks are 
usually employed for other purposes than 
sleeping, generally for seats. 

Various solutions of the problem can be 
found as you visit around from boat to boat. 
There is the “stepped up” arrangement, 





which consists of a low, narrow transom to 
sit on, backed by a raised permanent bunk. 
In this case the bunk is always frankly a 
bunk, but often, unfortunately, a catch-all 
at the same time. 

Then there is the solution which is hardly 
a solution, where a transom is converted into 
temporary sleeping quarters, merely by ap- 
plying bed clothes. Here the layout is apt to 
be either too hard for comfortable sleeping, 
or too soft for comfortable sitting. 

And so on. The solution in the three part 
“still-movie” shown here, has much to 
recommend it. As can be seen, the bunk 








YACHTING 


HOME 
AFLOAT 


An open forum for the interchange of ideas to help 
cruising people make their craft more livable. Send 
in your suggestions, with drawings when possible 


each end of the bunk, to which a strip of stout 
canvas or webbing can be attached, stretched 
taut. People who have used these say that 
the springiness of the material makes for 
added comfort; and, furthermore, the ques- 
tion of stowage, always important, is materi- 
ally simplified. 

The bunk illustrated here is on board Seal, 
Commodore Lord’s 63’ Hand motor-sailer; 
but the principles of design and construction 
apply to any cruising yacht. The transoms 
can, of course, be used as spare bunks when 
you are carrying a larger than normal 
guest list. 





A comfortable, common-sense bunk. Left: the bunk as a seat back; middle: the bunk rolled halfway 
up; right: the bunk locked in position for sleeping. The operator’s left hand is turning the lock 


rolls on pins from a vertical position — when 
it forms a seat back — to a horizontal posi- 
tion for rest during the “watch below.” 
In the horizontal position a turn of the 
wrist (see third position) locks the bunk in 
place, preventing it from rolling and dump- 
ing you out. 

Under this arrangement the bunk can al- 
ways remain made up but, when in the 
vertical position, the bedding is out of sight 

Ellsworth Ford 20d protected from dirt 
and messing-up. 

For rough weather, 
‘“‘bunk-boards”’ can be 
attached to the side of 
the bunk. One excellent 
arrangement of this 
sort is to have a strong 
upright or stanchion at 


For meals in the fresh air. 
Table over skylight. A 
smart arrangement on 
the schooner ‘‘Mistress’’ 


> Stand By to Repel Boarders 


Cockroaches are a sociable lot, as are 
also mosquitoes, sand fleas, and water 
snakes. Ordinary rats and mice, though not 
quite so chummy on first acquaintance, if 
encouraged a bit, soon become regularly 
accepted members of the ship’s company. 
These cuddly social outcasts love boats, and 
only the eternal vigilance of the yacht owner 
himself can keep the ship clean. 

Vigilance should start with the building of 
the boat, where an ounce of prevention will 
be worth many future pounds of roach 
powder and Flit. While generous openings 
must be provided around cockpit and tran- 
som, they must all be carefully screened; if not, 
they afford easy entrance for all kinds of 
vermin, including mice, rats and snakes. 
Water snakes sometimes come aboard through 
cockpit scupper pipes and though usually 
quite harmless might break down the morale 
of some member of the crew who has spliced 
the main brace too often, and so the tops of 

(Continued on page 86) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


has been conducting a quiet and deucedly unofficial 
poll of readers of this magazine to determine what 
they turn to first when each new copy comes to hand. From 
the writer’s point of view, the results of the poll are, I’m 
sorry to say, a little disappointing. Seems that a majority 
_ of the readers whom he has galluped open the magazine from 
the back and start reading the ads, page by page, and line 
by line. They work forward through the gadgets and the 
designs, quickly scan the pictures, and resume with the ads 
in the front of the book. It looks to me like one of the most 
- virulent cases of gallupitis, with no encouraging symptoms. 
This month, for example, there’s not the slightest indication 
that anyone will read page 75. 


A FRIEND of mine with an inquiring turn of mind 


I’ve been out of touch with headline yachting events this 
spring, having worked my fingers to the bone going into 
commission on the Eastern Shore of the Chesapeake. The 
proper way to commission a boat down there, I’ve been as- 
sured, is to sit on a grassy bank the first week, with iced 
beverages at hand, inviting one’s soul — if, of course, one 
has one. I didn’t have time to do that and, in fact, didn’t 
have any reliable time — which is the point of this para- 
graph. When I arrived in Maryland, my watch stopped. 
The radio went out of whack and the cabin clock lost half 
an hour a day. When I came North for a rest, the boat still 
uncommissioned, my watch started up again, and when I 
returned to the boat again the clock stopped. I’m commenc- 
ing to take the hint. The kind of cruising I’ve always done — 
three days under way to one in port — is too energetic for 
the Chesapeake. Time doesn’t matter. 


Still keeping in touch with earlier cruising haunts, I learn 
from a non-resident of the port of Southwest Harbor, Maine, 
that a personal property tax of about twenty-five smackers 
has been plastered on his little boat that was left in winter 
storage there. Reminds me of how Camden, of the same 
state, taxed me for doing it the favor of wintering there, and 
of how the tax assessors added insult to injury by attempt- 
ing to tax me again a year after the boat had left the state. 
The second assessment was, I take it, an oversight on the 
part of the city fathers and an indication that the law is 
none too carefully administered. 


Inquiring further into the matter, I find that while the 
tax is mandatory on boats found in any Maine town on the 


Ist of any April, it is kinda sorta overlooked. in many 
enterprising places. In such places, the authorities feel that 
the business which a stranger brings to a community is more 
desirable than a property tax, whose back-handed effect 
might be to keep the strangers away. I can’t up and list for 
you the towns which do not tax the boats of non-residents, 
because the publicity might bring untoward complications. 
But, now that you know what the situation is, you can look 
up the enlightened nontaxing communities before you decide 
where to store your boat next winter. Unless, that is, you 
enjoy unjust taxation. 


As a sign that a good writer will draw the readers at least 
momentarily from the advertising sections of a magazine, 
Bill Taylor’s article on the future of ocean racing in the June 
issue has attracted. a lot of attention. It has also elicited a 
number of ‘I told you so’s,” the springboard for this un- 
welcome phrase being the opinion that a few flash packets of 
recent vintage have dynamited the sport. I’ve been one who 
for years has declared that ocean racing is the test tube of 
cruising and that improvements evolved at the expense of 
the few who can afford to experiment has redounded to the 
benefit of the many who can’t. Bill advanced no new reason 
to cause me to retreat from this position, although his 
observations on the increasing organization of ocean racing 
did give me pause. When yacht owners in general feel that 
they haven’t a prayer without a Brain Trust and et ceteras, 
ocean racing will blow up with a bang. Yet even this may not 
be bad for sport, as there’s always cruising and day sailing. 


My reputation as a sailor has received its overdue de- 
flation. Seems that some time ago, when my boat was under 
charter, her two fuel tanks were, against my advice, loaded 
to the brim. That having been done, she was sailed on her ear 
in a fresh breeze and the pressure of thirty gallons of gas in 
the weather tank, acting through the interconnecting pipe 
line on an equal amount in the lee tank, caused seepage of 
gasoline into the bilge. So a Cruising Club friend of mine who 
boarded her when she smelled like a gasoline truck has kindly 
been passing the word that I’m a rotten sailor. Which shows 
that the truth will out, give it time. 


But perhaps a word of explanation might be of interest 
and even of value. Eighteen years ago this summer, my wife 
and I were cruising along the San Blas coast of Panama in 

(Continued on page 88) 








War do you want when you. go 
cruising? 

First, we feel, you want to relax — 
in body, mind, and in soul; to rest, to 
replace scheduled, appointment-filled 
days and nights, with hours and days 
which are free and easy, in which both 
mind and body can be free to follow 
the whims of the moment. The first 
requirement of rest and relaxation 
afloat is room to relax in; room to 
stretch out in a comfortable chair, to 
sleep in a comfortable berth that is 
neither too short nor too narrow, nor 
piled high with clothing, gear and 
provisions. 

When you cruise you’ll want some 
sun —there should be deck space 
enough to bask and tan, but there 
should also be protection when said 
sun gets so hot you simply have to 
get away from it, protection in the 
form of a deckhouse or a canopy, with 
plenty of ventilation for those warm, 
windless nights when, even on the 
water, the air hangs heavy. 

When you cruise both you and 
your guests want to see what’s going 
on around you, to identify land- 


The first of the new Vinyard 47-foot cruising sedans is powered with two 112 hp. Kermaths with 2:1 reduction gears. These 
boats are 47’ over all, 12’ 2’ beam, and draw 3’ 2’. Note the high and substantial rails along the walkways forward 


marks; to note and comment on the 
beauty, or lack of it, of passing boats; 
to put the “‘glasses’’ on that schooner 
a couple of miles away to see if it 
really is that mysterious new member 
of your Club who is so seldom at the 
home anchorage. All that is part of 
the fun of cruising and calls for a 
deckhouse or cockpit with plenty of 
open space, windows, etc., all around. 

When you cruise you want room to 
move about a bit. For real comfort 
and relaxation there should be twice 
as many places to sit as there are 
persons in the crew—so no one 
need feel glued to one chair. When a 
half dozen guests tumble aboard for 
an afternoon highball you'll want 
room enough in the deckhouse and 
cockpit to keep them from upsetting 
the drinks. It’s also well to have 
room enough around the dining table 
to accommodate those who come for 
a cocktail and end up by staying for 
dinner. 

When you cruise even with the 
best of friends you’ll want as much 
privacy as possible. Mrs. X —, even 
if she is your sister, will feel much 





THE NEW VINYARD 47 CRUISING SEDAN 


better on Sunday if’ 
on Saturday night she 
has had an oppor- 
tunity to talk over 
privately with her hus- 
band the events of 
the day. That’s an 
important form of 
mental relaxation. _ 
Another and most 
important form of 
mental relaxation is 
that which comes to 
the skipper who has 
complete confidence 
in his boat and who 
wholeheartedly ad- 
mires and_ respects 
every detail of her. To 
fill this bill a cruising 
boat should be large 
enough and sturdy 
enough to take in 
stride 95 per cent of 
the weather to be ex- 
pected in the area in 
which she cruises, and 
to at least keep going in the worst 5 
per cent. She should be easy to handle 
and maneuver and should 
put no strain on either the 
helmsman or any other 
person aboard. She should 
cruise easily at the own- 
er’s conception of what 
cruising speed should be. 
If he is accustomed to 
slamming along at 18 to 
20 knots he won’t be 
comfortable on a 14 knot 
boat, but if he has been 
brought up at 8 to 10 
knots, a 14 knot craft may 
be uncomfortably fast. 
When you _ cruise — 
you want room to stow 
your clothing, to handle 
docking lines, and to cook 
and to eat freely and 
easily. You may want to 
have a radio direction 
finder as an added secu- 
rity and aid to navigation, 
or possibly a radio-tele- 
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A large open cockpit partly covered by a canopy provides 
an abundance of room for relaxation on the new vinyard 47 


phone will be worth its weight in gold 
as a means of keeping in constant 
touch with your business. With it 
you can relax knowing that if you’re 
needed you can be reached, while 
without it there may be the disturbing 
feeling that you ought to be some- 
where else. 

And finally, whether cruising, lying 
at the home anchorage, or merely out 
for a short evening’s run, everyone 
wants a boat which is attractive and 
well kept up, and stays on her lines — 
a boat that others admire. 

There are, of course, dozens of other 
factors and features to be considered 
by individual owners in choosing 4 
complete cruising yacht but most, if 
not all of them, we feel, are related to 
those given above. 

Among the several stock cruisers 
offered today which may be termed 
cruising yachts, one of the very best, 
we feel, is the new Vinyard 47-foot 
cruising sedan, the first of which was 
recently completed” by the Vinyard 
Shipbuilding Company of Milford, 
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JULY, 1940 


Delaware. This boat does not have 
everything — for no stock boat does. 
But she has the essentials of practical 
layout, the sturdiness of construction 
and the excellence of workmanship to 
which the little things can easily be 
added to meet the whims and desires 
of a meticulous owner and the sum 
total of which results in a boat capa- 
ble of cruising coastwise and inland 
waters in comfort. 

. Relaxation on this new Vinyard 47 
should be easy and complete. All 
berths, the two in the owner’s cabin 
forward, as well as the single folding 
berth at the side of the deckhouse and 
the double berth formed by a lounge 
seat, are fitted with deeply cushioned 
innerspring mattresses to provide 
thoroughly comfortable sleeping ac- 
commodations for five in the owner’s 
party. They are all over 6 feet in 
length, and, as it should be on a boat 
of this size, they are of generous 
width. We did not sleep aboard but 
can see no reason why the 47 should 
not be delightfully comfortable at 
night. 

Of course, a good bed at night can 
make up for a deal of discomfort by 
day. But one of the finest features of 
the 47 as we see it is the abundance 
of daytime relaxing room. When the 
gang is up and about practically all of 
their time is spent in the deckhouse or 
cockpit where they can see what’s 
going on, visit, listen to the radio, or 
just sit and take it easy. With this in 
view the combined length of deck- 
house and cockpit has been kept 
luxuriously large. Altogether they 
measure 23 feet (longer than the 
living room of many an apartment or 
small house). Both the house and the 
cockpit have cushioned seats for day- 
time naps and lounging and as many 
as four or five deck chairs can be 
placed and occupied in either without 
the least semblance of crowding. The 
chairs can be stowed under the cock- 
pit floor when not in use. 

Real room on a boat, of course, 
means room to stow things, room for 
clothing and other personal effects as 
well as room to get around in. The 
only disadvantage of the 47’s ar- 
rangement as opposed to a double 
cabin cruiser is the fact that those 
sleeping in the deckhouse have little 
drawer and locker space immediately 
at hand. With this objection in view, 
the designers have worked a super 
abundance of drawers, etc., into the 
forward cabin. There’s a_ built-in 
bureau with five deep drawers, plus 
four more and four lockers, and big 
ones, under the berths. Then there are 
full length hanging lockers both port 
and starboard. Closets might be a 
better name for them for it is almost 
five feet from their doors at the center 
back to the sides of the boat and they 
provide more hanging space than we 
have ever before seen on a boat of 
this size. 

There’s loads of room in the toilet 
room too; plenty of room to close the 
door and still move around; and 
room for a fresh water shower bath 
Which is a godsend on any cruise on 
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Left — The forward cabin has two long, wide berths fairly high off the floor with an abundance of drawer and locker space beneath. Right 
— the deckhouse showing the dining table which seats eight and the high windshield which gives excellent visibility on all sides and ahead 


salt water. In the galley we noted 
particularly the three-burner pressure 
alcohol stove, and the large household 
size refrigerator, surrounded by a 
wide expanse of dresser top covered 
with stainless steel. Lockers are large 
and deep and we liked the Ludlite 
stainless steel tile extending a foot or 
so above the level of the dresser on all 
sides in that area where the usual 
paint takes such a beating. Other 
features of the galley which experi- 
enced sea cooks are certain to appre- 
ciate are the (for once) amply large 
dish racks, the large ventilating hatch 
immediately above, and the new 
Wilcox, Crittenden automatic water 
faucet. Turning it starts an electric 
pump which sends a fine flow of 
water. The shower has a similar 
switch. 

Charts and other navigating equip- 
ment are provided for in a not too 
large locker at the right of the con- 
trols in the deckhouse. The extension 
of the deck just inside the windshield 
is covered with a dark-toned linoleum 
and provides a passable chart table. 
It’s large enough and flat, but slants 
down hill a bit at the sides. 

The wide forward deck is another 
fine feature of this new Vinyard 47. 
There’s room enough for a whole 
chorus of pretty girls to stretch out 
and get their sun-tan. When they’ve 
had enough they can come back into 
the deckhouse and still see and be seen 
very nicely through the extra wide 
plate glass windows on all sides. 
These, of course, crank down com- 
pletely out of sight to provide the 
ultimate in ventilation. Relaxation 
and relief from heat and the sound of 
the engines is also provided by Celo- 
tex insulation under the forward deck 
and the deckhouse floor, and by 
Acousti-Celotex under the roof. 

As for privacy, the forward cabin 
can, of course, be shut off entirely 
from the remainder of the boat, and 
the toilet room is large enough for 
dressing room purposes. Then, too, 
crew quarters for one or two are 
provided in the bow in a forecastle 
accessible only from the deck, and 
provided with its own toilet, lavatory, 
and locker facilities. 


Some of the other details we noted 
particularly which ought to con- 
tribute to the peace of mind of cruis- 
ing on the Vinyard 47 are things like 
the windshield, the high and sturdy 
rail, and the husky construction of the 
boat. The prevalent trend toward so- 
called streamlining has so reduced the 
height and increased the angle of the 
windshield of many modern cruisers 
that it is a great relief to be aboard a 
boat like this Vinyard 47 where you 
can stand erect at the controls and 
really see what’s ahead, up in the air, 
down on the water and on both sides. 
Orchids to the Vinyard Company for 
not forgetting that there are other 
craft out on the water and it’s nice to 
see what’s going on. 

The walkway forward along the 
house is 17 inches wide which means 
that you can walk along without feel- 
ing that each toe-hold may be your 
last. We like that feature too. 

Look at the 14%4’’ clear white 
cedar planking fastened with Everdur 
screws, the fine joiner work on the 
close-grained mahogany trim and 
the attractive mahogany deck in the 
cockpit with its white seams, and 
you'll appreciate some of the fine 
construction in this boat. But then 
lift up the floor boards down below, 
crawl into the engine room, and into 


the stowage hatch aft and you'll be 
getting closer to the things that count 
most. The frames are 154” x 134” 
steam bent oak, the floor timbers are 
134” x 8” oak, notched over the keel. 
Shelf, clamp, side stringers and bilge 
stringers are 144” x 414”’ Douglas fir. 
The exhaust lines are copper, the 
shafts Tobin bronze, and every de- 
tail of the engine room has been 
worked out to perfection. 

As is customary in craft of this 
size, a wide choice of power plants is 
offered. The first 47 has a pair of 112 
hp. Kermaths with 2:1 reduction 
gear. With them she made over 20 
miles per hour without difficulty. 
Other possible installations include 
pairs of 150 hp. Kermaths, 180 hp. 
Sterlings, 280 hp. Scripps V-12’s or 
Buda, Superior, or Gray Diesels. 

The list of equipment includes 
chrome plated hardware and fittings, 
an anchor davit with tackle, a wind- 
lass, searchlight, two toned signal 
horn, and a motor driven blower in 
the engine room. There are also life 
preservers, life rings and a balsa wood 
life raft capable of sustaining five 
persons. Then there are, of course, 
screens for all windows, doors and 
hatches, a boarding and swimming 
ladder, flags, anchors, etc. 

BEACHCOMBER 





Stove, ice box, sink, 

dresser top, lockers and 

dish racks, everything 

in the galley is unusually 
large 
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ACCESSORIES—EQUIPMENT—GADGETS 


WESTERN LONG ISLAND 
SOUND MAT AND TRAY 


Cork makes one of the most 
practical table coverings we have for 
sea-going use. Regardless of how 
smooth and shiny the surface of a 
table may be, cork grips it and stays 
put. Individual cork mats for each 
diner, of course, are not new but here’s 
one that has been worked out most 
attractively. On the top is an out- 
line chart of the western end of Long 
Island Sound with its principal bays 
and harbors. The water is a dark blue 
and the land is the natural cork color 
and finish. The big point, however, is 
the fact that the Club burgees of 
some 37 of the area’s leading yacht 
clubs are reproduced in their correct 
colors to indicate approximately 
where the clubs are located. 

We can foresee many a game of 
“name the yacht clubs” this summer 
among impatient diners who formerly 
have had nothing to do but badger 
the cook. The price is only 50 cents 
per mat, which means that a set of 
six comes.to only $3.00. There is also 
a very attractive cork covered and 
rope-bordered tray decorated in the 
same way. This, with its wider 





borders, accenting manila edge, etc. 
is equally attractive. Its price is 
$5.00 and Abercrombie and Fitch are 
the purveyors of both items. 


= s= 


HERCULES ELECTRIC 
BOAT HOIST 


Herp’s one for the big yachts. It’s 
the new Hercules Boat Hoist, devel- 
oped by the National Electric Wind- 
lass Company of 148 State St., Bos- 
ton, early this year. The unique feature 
of the hoist is that its motor is housed 
inside the reel, thereby simplifying 
the mechanism, reducing the size, 
bulk, and weight, and increasing the 
efficiency. The reel holding the cable 
is grooved and of sufficient size to 
take its entire length in a single layer, 
thus eliminating the possibility of 
overlapping and jamming. 

These hoists are designed to be used 
in pairs and are capable of handling 
launches and tenders weighing up to 
2500 pounds. Operation is by means 
of a rotary switch set in the end of 
* each unit or by a master control foot 
switch mounted flush with the deck 





which governs the action of each of 
the units. Hand operation to be used 
in the event of power failure is also 
provided. 

The worm gears are of bronze and 
the worm is hardened and ground 
steel. The gearing alone holds the 
tender at any “‘stop”’ position, current 
or hand power being required to either 
raise or lower. 
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RADIOTELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
GOES MODERN 


Consipertnc the manner in which 
installations of Radiotelephone equip- 
ment are sweeping the boating field 
(total yacht installations now num- 
ber about 2300) we thought it was 
about time some manufacturer went 
in for something distinctively mod- 
ern in appearance. Here it is: Sound 
Products’ new Yachtsman model. 
This outfit comes in a variety of two 
tone wrinkled enamel finishes, the 
idea being that the boatowner may 
select a combination which blends 
with the color scheme of his cabin, 
deckhouse, or wherever the set is to 
be installed. Also available is a two 
tone suede finish which we will not 
attempt to describe. 

As for the part of the set that does 
the work, it consists of a 10-15 watt 
transmitter; the usual three channels, 
ship-to-ship, ship-to-shore, and coast 
guard; handset control, and an economy 
switch which saves battery drain on 
standby service. It is designed for 
6-volt. operation and is completely 





self-contained. Since it also covers 
the broadcast band no other radio 
receiver need be installed aboard. 


—No— 


A PORTABLE SHOWER 


Here’s the gadget to end all gadg- 
ets. We would give it the go-bye as 
just a bit too fantastic if we hadn’t 
heard that several yachtsmen with a 
particular phobia for the stickiness 
that gradually encompasses one after 
a few days of salt water cruising had 
already come aboard most enthu- 
siastically. 

The gadget is a portable canvas 
shower bath. The idea is: when you 
get so sticky and dirty you just can’t 
stand it any longer and are still 
several days away from a fresh water 
bathroom, you shoo the lady folks 
down below, close the ports and sky- 
lights, and fill the canvas bucket with 
about three gallons of fresh water (if 
the cook will let you have that much). 
Then you hitch it to a halliard and 
heave it a few feet above deck, pull 
the chains and there’s your shower, 
with controllable spray and all. 





The canvas is waterproofed and all 
metal parts are corrosion resistant. 
Abercrombie & Fitch have it and the 
price is $10.00. 


== 


AN INEXPENSIVE YET WORTH 
WHILE BINOCULAR 


One of the most enjoyable and use- 
ful pieces of equipment to be found 
aboard any boat whether used for 
cruising or racing, is a pair of binocu- 
lars or “glasses,” as they are usually 
known. Go alongside that yawl reach- 
ing down the coast and the chances 
are about 4 to 1 you'll find a pair of 
glasses in the cockpit, handy for use 
in picking up the next buoy, or identi- 
fying that cutter passing e mile away. 
Swoop down on the racing fleet the 








We would appreciate hearing from any of our readers who have developed 
or discovered useful and practical equipment which might be described on this 
page. Send us a brief description, a sketch, or a photograph and, if the item is 
produced commercially, the name and address of the manufacturer. All items 
published will be credited to the yachtsman supplying the clue. 


BEACHCOMBER 








next time it is beset with light and 
baffling airs and you'll find the smarter 
skippers or some members of their 
crews combing the far shores for signs 
of some real wind. They’ll be watch- 
ing that schooner way over to the 
south’ard to see whether she really 
has a new breeze or whether it’s her 
engine that’s moving her along so fast. 
They’!l be keeping their glasses on the 
smoke from that chimney over on the 
far shore for a hint as to what quarter 
may produce the next breeze. 
There’s nothing an experienced 
yachtsman prizes more than a fine 





pair of prism binoculars and if nothing 
but the best is desired, there is no 
substitute. 

Unfortunately, however, prism bin- 
oculars are expensive (ranging in 
price from about $60 to several hun- 
dred) and beyond the reach of*many a 
small boat owner and racing skipper. 
We have found by experience that 
some of the simpler, cheaper Galilean 
type telescopic glasses are just about 
worthless for marine work. Therefore 
we were quite agreeably surprised to 
find in trying out a pair of the new 
AirGuide glasses, just introduced by 
Fee and Stemwedel, Inc. of 4949 
North Pulaski Road, Chicago, that 
there was an inexpensive binocular 
which could be of considerable assist- . 
ance on the water. 

These new glasses are made with 
3, 4, and 5 power lenses. They are 
center focusing and, of course, the 
field of view is considerably less than 
provided by a prism binocular. How- 
ever, their achromatic lens system 
provides excellent illumination and 
considering that 7 or 8 power magni- 
fication is all that is provided in the 
best prism binoculars for marine use, 
they are well worth their moderate 
price. The rigid frame is cast of 
magnesium alloy for strength and 
light weight and the metal parts are 
finished in black enamel and satin 
chrome. The barrels are covered with 
black leather. 

These binoculars weigh only 12 
ounces which helps to offset the nar- 
row field of view by making it easy 
to hold them steadily. Attractive 

brown leather carrying cases are 
included at the price of $12, $13, and 
$14.50 for the 3 power, 4 power, and 
5 power glasses respectively. 
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...USE ESSO MARINE FOR FUN AFLOAT! 


Behold the sad plight of the power-seal get you down! 
Skipper who became a squirrel. 


Esso Marine’s first-rate combi- 

His motor conked so often that, nation of fuels and lubricants will 

out of sheer desperation, he de- put you in the same class with the 

cided to furnish his own power. thousands of other yachtsmen who 

If he’d only stopped at the Esso make a habit of “Happy Cruising.” 

Marine Sign regularly, his motor é 
would still be his favorite gadget 


—and he’d bea mariner instead 
of a marathoner. 








ESSOLEUM UNDER-WATER GEAR GREASE 
for under-water gears of outboard 


motors and general application 
Don’t let ‘sludge and uneven 
MARINE PRODUCTS 


through pressure gun fittings. 














Re. A 


The Esso Marine Sign identifies waterfront dealers of the following oil companies handling Esso Marine products: Standard Oil Company of New Jeg 
Beacon Oil Company—Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of I 
Company (Ohio)—Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). 





d Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky) 
Direct inquiries to Esso Marine, 26 Broadway, 
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YACHTING 


USING AIRCRAFT WEATHER DATA ON THE WATER 


CAA Station Ke. 


Ar the end of our tabulation of radio 
stations broadcasting weather infor- 
mation in Yacutine for June the 
following heading appeared: “ Air- 
craft weather data by radiotelephone 
20 minutes after each hour, and 
weather sequences 43, 48, and 53 min- 
utes after each hour at the following 
stations.’ Then followed a listing of 
some 24 coastal and Great Lakes cit- 
ies each with a frequency somewhere 
between 206 and 365 kilocycles. That 
was all. 

We realized at the time that this 
brief information told little of the 
story and that since comparatively 
few radio receivers cover this band it 
would not be easy for inquiring yachts- 
men to listen in and find out for 
themselves. But space did not permit 
of amplification last month. 

However, for the past several weeks 
we have been picking up the aircraft 
data broadcast from Newark Airport 
(WWU — Elizabeth, N. J.— 341 
Ke.) and have found it of great value 
and interest in providing a picture of 
existing weather conditions along the 
North Atlantic seaboard, and in mak- 
ing our own forecasts for ensuing 
conditions during the next 12 to 24: 
hours. 

WWU, Newark airport, like the 
other stations listed below, is operated 
and maintained by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, primarily for the 
use of airmen. But since the informa- 
tion given is most complete and the 
broadcasts are made hourly and only 
a few minutes after observations have 
been taken, it is of great assistance to 
yachtsmen, particularly those who 
have some understanding of weather 
phenomena in their particular part 
of the country, and habitually keep 
track of what’s happening on the 
weather maps printed by newspapers, 
etc. The more familiar you are with 
meteorology the more this aircraft 
data will mean to you. 


The listing at 


Airways Covered 


CAA Station Ke. 


Airways Covered 





right gives the loca- 
tion of CAA stations 
whose broadcasts 
should be most 
helpful to American 
yachtsmen. Weath- 
er data are given 


Albany, N. Y. 


Bangor, Me. 
Boston 


Brownsville, Tex. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


for several points 
between the termi- 


Burlington, Vt. 
Charleston, S. C. 


365 
239 
263 
206 


260 
323 
329 


Newark to Boston — Boston to 
Albany — Boston to Bangor — 
Boston to Burlington. 

Brownsville to San Antonio and 
Waco — Brownsville to Houston 


Newark to Burlington — Cleve- | Key West 
land — Buffalo to Boston. 
Boston to Bangor. Los Angeles 


Melbourne, Fla. 


nals of each airway, 


as well as for the | Chicago 
terminals them- 
selves. For instance, 
Newark broadcasts 
data obtained from | Cleveland 
observations taken 

Goshen, Ind. 


at 33 different 
points within a tri- 
angle bounded by 
Richmond, Va., 
Cleveland, and 


Houston, Tex. 





350 


344 


320 
332 


Jacksonville, Fla. 344 


Chicago to St. Louis — Chicago 
to Minneapolis— Chicago to 
Omaha — Chicago to Kansas 
City — Chicago to Cleveland — 
Chicago to Cincinnati, Louisville, 
and Nashville— Muskegon to De- 
troit. 

Cleveland to Washington — Lou- 
isville to Buffalo and Albany — 
Chicago to Detroit and Newark. 
Chicago to Cleveland — Muske- 
gon to Detroit and South Bend. 
San Antonio to New Orleans — 
Houston to Brownsville — Gal- 
veston to Dallas. 

Jacksonville to Mobile — Jack- 
sonvilleto Washington — Atlanta 
to Miami and Tampa. 











Boston. Since most 
of the summer weather along the 
coasts of New Jersey, Long Island, 
and New England comes from the 
south and west, Newark’s data can 
be of great value and interest to boat 
owners in those areas. 

Although each of these stations 
gives forecasts of winds and upper air 
currents for the ensuing 6 hours at 
6:20 a.m. and p.m. and 12:20 a.m. 
and p.m. Eastern Standard Time 
(5:20 C.S.T., 4:20 M.S.T., etc.), we 
have found the forecasts of less value 
for marine use than the reports of 
existing conditions. There are two 
reasons for this: (1) newspaper weather 
maps and commercial broadcasting 
stations broadcasts give a better pic- 
ture of what the marine (sea level) 
weather will be, and (2), the forecasts 
cover only one or two terminals, 
rather than the whole 33 points cov- 
ered by Newark’s observations. 

Hourly reports of existing conditions 
begin at 43 minutes after each hour 
at all the CAA stations listed below 
and continue for from 5 to 13 minutes 


Thur pune 09% —Fi4s fim, 
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Fig. 1. Part of a tabulation of existing weather conditions as broadcast from Newark Airport 











depending on the number of points on 
which data are given. We have taken 
down and used the data effectively 
through the medium of mimeographed 
sheets. (The top third of one of these 
is shown in Fig. 1.) These data them- 
selves show you the up-to-the-minute 
conditions, though not the reasons for 
them. However, combine the data 
noted with a weather map clipped 
from a newspaper or one of the better 
broadcasting station forecasts and 
you have a beautiful picture of the 
changes and developments since the 
map or forecast were prepared. If you 
want to do a real job and make a 
hobby of this sort of thing you can go 
still further and with the aid of an 
outline or road map, make up your 
own up-to-the-minute weather map. 


and Lake Charles. Miami, Fla. 272 | Key West to Melbourne and Jack- 
Cleveland to Albany — Detroit — sonville and Atlanta — Ft. My- 
Buffalo to New York. ers, St. Petersburg, Orlando and 
Burlington to Boston — Newark Tampa. 

to Burlington. Mobile, Ala. 248 | Jacksonville to Mobile — New 
Birmingham to Charleston—j . Orleans to Atlanta. 

Jacksonville to Raleigh plus || Newark, N. J. 341 | Richmond to Newark—Newark to 
Richmond and Washington. Cleveland and _ Pittsburgh — 


New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Washington, D.C. 332 


332 | Melbourne, Florida, to Key West 
| plus Havana. 

260 | Fresno to San Diego — Los An- 

geles to Las Vegas — Los Angeles 

to Phoenix. 

254| Miami to Jacksonville plus 
| Charleston and Atlanta — St. 

Petersburg and Lakeland. 


Newark to Buffalo — Newark to 
Boston — Newark to Albany. 
Floyd Bennett Field, Lakehurst, 
Mitchell Field, LaGuardia Field. 
Houston to Mobile and Atlanta 
— New Orleans to Memphis. 
Red Bluff to Fresno — Oakland 
to Reno. 

Seattle to Medford — Portland 
to Pendleton. 

Seattle to Spokane — Vancouver 
to Portland. 

Washington to Nashville — Rich- 
mond to Newark — Cincinnati 
| to Washington — Washington to 
| Cleveland. Lakehurst, Floyd Ben- 
nett Field, Mitchell Field, 


338 
236 
332 
260 











Fig. 2 shows.a map made up from 
9:43 p.m. CAA reports from Newark 
airport. Comparing it to the evening 
paper’s map based on 9 a.m. observa- 
tions the same day shows very clearly 
what has happened during the pre- 
vious 12-hour period. 

As mentioned above, what the data 
obtained means to each individual 
depends on how much he understands 
about his local meteorology. But it is 
obvious that to a racing skipper bat- 
tling a calm on Long Island Sound it 
would be interesting to know that at 
Mitchell and Floyd Bennett fields 
on the south shore of Long Island the 
afternoon sou’wester was already 
piping up to 12 miles per hour. Or, 
take for example a cruising man at 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Fig. 2. An up-to-the-minute ma 


based on Newark Airport's reports at 9:43 p.m. June 13th. Arrows 
show wind directions —figures in squares are wind velocities 
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@ Mr. George Elliott Patterson, St. Simons Island, 
Ga., President, Sea Island Yacht Yards, writes: 


€C 1 have now completed six months of operation 
with my 60 ft. yacht, ‘Lark III,’ powered with 
two 150 hp. Cummins Diesels. There is nothing 
that I have had in my boating experience that has | . 
given me as much satisfaction as my Cummins a 
Diesels, and I can highly recommend them, : 
The ‘Lark IIT’ was built here at our own yards 
and true to our high standard of boat building, I 
insisted on the very best power I could buy. After a 
careful investigation, I decided on Cummins Diesel. 
‘Features I like about the Cummins Diesel are 
its low pressure fuel system, its instant starting, 
regardless of weather, and its economical fuel con- 
sumption. 
The performance of my Cummins Diesels at 
cruise or high speed is remarkable. There is abso- 
lutely no vibration—the pick-up is excellent. 39 
CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, 2916 WILSON sT., COLUMBUS, IND. 


The Job 
You Want Done 
‘|S Now Being Done 


CUMMINS 


, 
Dependable f . 
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MALABAR, JR. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—Price $3575 





A proven model with lots of room and comfort. Double 
stateroom forward and two berths aft. Enclosed toilet. Gray 
4-20 motor. Generous lockers. 31’4” x 22'1” x 86” x 4'8”. 


Also ready for delivery 


cue heky eves eabbedsabeae bo. $4250 
Se a go vs ckvn s ove vesknvekseunnul $5950 
Se Ny NIE. wns bina n0bd onde bee ceas see $8650 


Call Alden today 
JOHN G. ALDEN 


Naval Architect—Yacht Broker 
131 State St., Boston 545 Fifth Ave., New York 




















| YACHTING 
“PUNKIN” GOES FOREIGN 


(Continued from page 45) 


The river began to widen above Prescott and the current was much less 
noticeable. We ran out of the St. Lawrence and into the Bay of-Quinte, 


’ an arm of Lake Ontario, just above Kingston and were mightily relieved 


not to be bucking that current any longer. The section between Adolphus 
Reach and Telegraph Narrows contains. some of the most beautiful sum- 
mer resort country I have seen, but we were all impatient to reach Trenton, 
Ontario, where the famous Trent Waterway starts. 


We headed away from the docks at Trenton with great eagerness. The 
weather was perfect and we looked forward to our first lock. That was 
something we got over in a hurry because our baptism of locks was hot 
and heavy. There were something like seven in the first eight miles of the 
trip. Scenically, however, the Trent more than lived up to our high ex- 
pectations. It is a lovely spot. An acquaintance who had made the trip 
told me to make this section of the cruise not earlier than the 15th of 
August and he knew what he was talking about, for I don’t believe we saw 
a fly or a mosquito during the entire time we were in Canada. 

The Trent Waterway stretches for about 250 miles across the Province of 
Ontario, from the Bay of Quinte to Georgian Bay. Those making a cruise 
between Chicago and New York or Buffalo will be well repaid for using 
it. Not only is it beautiful but it eliminates the necessity of traveling the 
length of treacherous Lake Erie and is, I believe, somewhat shorter in 
mileage. Due to the many locks (41 regular locks, two lift locks and two 
marine railways) I’m not at all sure it is a time saver — but who wants to 
save time on a cruise, anyway? Maximum draft is about four feet and 
maximum gross tonnage is somewhere near twenty tons. 

Possibly, the outstanding features of the waterway are the famous lift 
locks at Peterboro and Kirkfield; the marine railways at Big Swift and 
Big Chute; Stony Lake, for tricky running and for scenery; and the Severn 
River Valley, between Lake Couchiching and Port Severn. 

Throughout the Trent there is every need for cautious and careful navi- 
gating. The country is rocky and I imagine that one mistake would be 
enough — and then you’d walk home. This seems particularly true in the 
Severn where the charts are marked: “‘Swift water — navigate carefully.” 
It is really impossible to do justice to this trip in print. Don’t miss the Trent 
if you ever have the chance to see it. 

Georgian Bay is a beautiful place but, after the Trent, it seemed some- 
what tame. We put in at Midland for a night and then ran down to Tober- 
mory, with the intention of making an all night hop across the top of 
Lake Huron to the Straits of Mackinac. However, as the weather stayed 
consistently heavy, we changed our plans and cut up to Little Current and 
ran down the more sheltered North Channel. Incidentally, on Cockburn 
Island, just east of False Detour, there is a little fishing village called Tols- 
maville. On no chart that I have seen is there a harbor indicated but we 
went in and found a well sheltered spot with a new concrete sea wall 
which should provide good dockage in any weather. The village is tiny 
and no supplies of importance are available but it is picturesque. 


Ws cleared the U. 8. Customs at Mackinac Island but spent no unneces- 
sary time there. I belong to the unwashed school of yachtsmen and Macki- 
nac is a bit dressy for me. So we shoved off early for Charlevoix. On our 
trip down, past Grays Reef, a sou’wester hit us smack on the nose and, for 
the second time in nearly 8000 miles of running, we took solid water aboard. 
The first time was in the Mississippi River just above St. Louis. 
Charlevoix, Michigan, must be one of the finest small boat harbors in 
the world. Inside the long breakwaters are two lakes, so well protected that 
no storm could bother you. Like Mackinac Island, it is dressy but not so 
belligerent about it. From this dream spot, we cut right across the lake to 
Sturgeon Bay where I had my other boat — for sale. I have even less busi- 
ness Owning two boats than I have owning one, so I made tentative ar- 
rangements for selling that one and we headed on down to Manitowoc. 
Next morning we were out early to get away from the stable behind 
which we were tied and to make the passage to Milwaukee. In my many 
visits to this charming city, I am always impressed by the courtesy and 
helpfulness the yacht club invariably shows to guests. Many richer and 
more important yacht clubs might profitably adopt the same attitude. 
Punkin loafed down the shore next day and put into the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station to unload part of the crew. Johnny was indignant 
at not making the last thirty miles into Chicago but we finally talked him 
out of it and Duke and I cast off for the last short lap. We pulled into Chi- 
cago before dark on September Ist, just as I had promised when I left on 
April 11th. As Duke said: “Right on schedule. Just like a freight train.” 
My good friend Chief Boatswain’s Mate Disbury, in charge of Coast 
Guard Cutter 119, was good enough to let us make fast in a slip beside 
him, as Belmont Harbor, as usual, didn’t have a vacant spot in it. Chief 
Disbury had started my cruise with me so it was altogether fitting that he 
should give me a berth when I finished it. 
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THIS SEASON SHE‘LL HAVE 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS! 
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1 Little odd cat naps! 
0 
0 
j WHY | LIKE TO CRUISE 
200-WATT BATTERY CHARGING 
7" (Continued from page 36) PORTABLE DELCO-LIGHT 
d stretch. I like the ‘children’s hour” after the hook is dropped in some 
n 


lovely new harbor. I like the smell of wet wool drying over a Shipmate. I 


; like the pails of garbage to be dodged on deck until after we are out in the 

- open sea. I like no telephones, no set hours, little odd cat naps, duties to be eae 
e done, singing in the dark. I like to cruise. 

1e 


. I like the night. The way I tumble exhaustedly below to go to bed — I 
and all the rest of the crew simultaneously. I find one small corner and 


it cower there, amidst cries of ‘‘ Hey, don’t look now, I’m undressing.” 1 keep ? RO ) U CT @) GE N ” K AL MOTO RS | 


a frantic eye on the wash room door — and then lose my chance because I 


























& can’t find my pajamas. And then miss again when some cur beats me to it. 
7 At last the door opens, I dash, I scrape a shin, but finally I reach my wet, 
"4 tooth-paste-smelling goal! f If you thought it impossible to find room for a dependable 
I like the towels in the toilet room — always damp, ownership always lightine olent on a boat under 35 ict. Ti ae ee 
ad uncertain. I like the row on row of private cures — the headache cure on u i A C : ‘ 
m 5 : ; A otors engineers have the answer in the sturdy little 
every shelf, the sure cure cold remedies, the whole gamut of laxatives! I like ‘ 
s- the way my still unsuccessful compatriots in the cabin pound on the door plant illustrated above. 
yp and shout: “Don’t pump so hard! Slow and easy does it.” At last I emerge, | Only 15 inches long, 1114 inches wide and 13 inches 
all smelling of soap. I am ready for sleep. Good God, look at my berth! In my | highs it itt iiekea as é 2% watt hulls cr thee aueiiaiods 
ny absence, every extra suitcase, the binnacle, the spinnaker and the crew’s | 6 “ 8 é g di d : ih 4 : 
wet oilskins have been piled in it. I like to cruise! | OPSEREE SPOT ee Ce rere gia! ih aa 
I like the way order finally comes out of chaos. The last tooth is brushed, | gallon of gasoline. 
oF the last paper handkerchief is tucked under the last pillow. The Skipper | As this Delco-Light weighs only 43 lbs., you can carry it 
ki- puts up the porthole screens, turns out the last light, stumbles over the ex- | anywhere—ase it in canis. or to che bee ee 
yur tra mattress on the floor . . . and peace descends with the lap of Maine | ! h 5 ar ee P 8 
for waters against the hull. Peace . . . until an unmistakable buzz announces _| Cee: een ere 
rd. that the screens were put up too late! I like to cruise. The 800-watt Marine-type 
| | Delco-Light (19” x 18” x 22” 
nat CRUISING NORTH AMERICA and weighing 195 lbs.), will fur- 
$0 nish lights for larger boats as well 
to (Continued from page 30) as power to run appliances. 
2 In addition, there is the “trailer-cruiser” idea, which is really just There are Delco-Light models 
beginning to take hold. I want to place some emphasis on this aspect of from 200 to 6000 watts and vari- 
ind cruising because I think, for the man of moderate means and limited time ous types of Delco-Light Marine 
any who has a yen to go places, it is the solution of a number of problems. For | Batteries. The coupon below is for 
ad one thing, it is an excellent solution for that chap on the Pacific Coast my | your convenience in getting de- 
anil ae spoke about, who might want to take a look at the Great Lakes tailed information about any or all. 
3 rom the deck of his own boat. 
“4 Anne the articles listed at the end of this article, you will find two: 
him A “Design for Living,” and “‘Puffin’ Puffs South,” which I recommend if ) . LC ¢) fi p Pp L| A N ( & W) i V : S i @) N 
hi- ~ = you might be interested in “cruising hither and thither on land.” 
e first describes, and shows drawings of, a compact little cruiser for ; 
+ 1 - with her attendant trailer, designed by Chester A. Nedwidek for General Motors Sales Corporation, ROCHESTER, \N. Y. 
t ACHTING, with some discussion of her possibilities. The second is an : 
“ie account of an actual “trailer-cruise” by John T. Rowland, which is full of tit Lyell Avenue, heckaee t aasencnctione Sage om cnt 
chief Suggestions for this form of sport. In this connection, the trailer-cruiser is Please send me complete informatian on Delco-Light Plants. My boat is a 1 
t he the ideal, if not the only, solution for cruising in completely landlocked footer. I would like lights and appliances. 











Name Address 


lakes. This sport, which has allurements of its own, opens up an almost ae he 
tity ate. 
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unlimited opportunity for cruising to the man who, in the ordinary course 
of events, might never know the delights of living aboard his own boat 


ln conclusion, I must say a word about sources of information not al- 

ready mentioned here. It is, of course, of the utmost importance that you 

gather correct and up-to-date data in advance for any cruise you may 
wish to make. As a starter, I suggest that you apply to such large oil com- 
panies as The Texas Company (‘‘Texaco Waterways Service’’), Standard 

Oil Co. (Esso), and Gulf Oil Company, for cruising charts, harbor informa- 

tion, etc. These do not purport to give accurate navigation data but will 
give you an excellent general idea of most of the cruising waters. 

For coastal waters, harbors, bays, and tidewater rivers, charts and sailing 
directions are published by the U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey, and can 
be procured through any nautical instrument store, or from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The Great Lakes and the navigable rivers and waterways of the interior 
are covered by the U. 8. Engineer Corps. This corps maintains offices in 
a number of sections of the country but data can be procured through the 
headquarters of the corps, by addressing U. 8. Engineer Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It would be too cumbersome to list the addresses of all the 
divisional offices here. 

For Canadian waters, such as the Rideau and Trent Waterways, Ottawa 
River, Canadian side of the Great Lakes, etc., address the Honorable 
Commissioner of Transportation, Ottawa, Province of Ontario, Canada. 

In planning a cruise, there are many things to be considered. This neces- 
sarily short article goes into practically no detail, but I believe it gives some 
indication of what cruising North America means, and I am certain 
that the sources of information suggested will fill in the details you may 
need for whatever cruise you are fortunate enough to undertake 


Selected Cruising Articles from “Yachting,” 1937-1940 


ATLANTIC Coast AND TRIBUTARIES 


Across Fundy’s Tides, Blanchard. Feb., 1940. Nova Scotia in a Casey 37-footer 
Sea Island Labyrinth, Gardiner. March, 1940 


South Carolina, Georgia, Intracoastal Waterway. 
Down East Under Power, Hall. Dec., 1939. 

Boston to Roque Island in a 32-footer. 
Virgin Cruise, De Saussure. Aug., 1938. 

Cruising in a Chesapeake Bay ‘‘deadrise.” 
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Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 





. ” * 
Double drive shaft water pump 
Superfinished engine parts 
Reverse with automatic take-up 
Positive gear driven generator 
Removable cartridge oil filter 
Tool steel exhaust valve inserts 
and many, many more 

* * * 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION * MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Reincarnation, Gilpin. March, 1938. 
Inside and Outside, Long Island to the Chesapeake. 

Bound South in the Fall, Baker. Sept., Oct., Nov., 1937 
The Inside Route, New York to Florida. 

Down to the Labrador, Hanna. March, 1937. 
Coastwise in a 40-foot motor-cruiser. 


FLoripa, GULF AND BAHAMAS 
Salt on the “ Punkin,’’ Wamboldt. May, 1940. 
From the Mississippi River through Lake Okeechobee, Florida 


Three Men in a Boat, Tompkins. Feb., 1940. St. Johns River, J acksonville etc 
Booty to Booze to Blues at Bimini, Van Horn. Jan., 1938 


Bimini of the bootlegger era, and now. 
West Coast AND TRIBUTARIES 
Thirty Days in British Columbia Waters, Treat. March, 1940 
Planning a cruise in the Pacific Northwest. 
Alaskan Cruise, Strout. March, April, May, 1939. 
Portland, Maine, to Alaska and back to Seattle. 
Through the Gulf of Georgia, Miller. May, 1937. 
Cruising the far Northwest in a 36-foot auxiliary ketch 


INLAND WATERWAYS AND LAKES 


Hints for Inland Cruising, Gardiner. May, 1939, to Dec., 1939 
“Punkin” Meets Old Man River, Wamboldt. Oct., 1939. 
Down the Mississippi, Chicago to New Orleans, in a motor cruiser 
“Loki” Goes to the Grand Canyon, Breese. Aug., 1939. 
Cruising Lake Mead (Boulder Dam) in an Eight-Metre 
Georgian Bay Revisited, Robinson. July, 1939. 
Great Lakes cruise in a 35-foot motor boat. 
A Design for Living, July, 1939. 
A trailer-cruiser designed by Chester A. Nedwidek. 
The Gentle Sport of Puddle-Hopping, Gardiner. March, 1939 
Generalizations on Inland Waterways. 


“Puffin” Puffs South, Rowland. March, 1939. Sloop-rigged trailer-cruiser 
Circumnavigating the Adirondacks, Hall. June, July, 1938 


Under power through inland waterways — St. Lawrence, Champlain, Hudson 


A Vacation Voyage to Lake Superior, Clark. May, 1938 


1300 miles on the Great Lakes. 


PREPARATIONS FOR CRUISING 
Look Her Over Carefully, Smith. April, 1940 


What to look for before starting on a cruise 


Prelude to Deep Water Cruising, Gardiner. June, 1938 


Suggestions, most of which apply not only to blue water but to any cruise 
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Earl Felton of Hollywood enjoys a thrilling ride off San Pedro, 
California, in “Prowler,” his Richardson 26’ Little Giant. 


COMES the season when owners of Richardson Cruisers take just pride in the balanced 
beauty of their boats, as they sweep gracefully and majestically up to yacht club docks 
or anchor in line at regattas . . . moreover, they’take serene satisfaction in knowing that 


their sturdy Richardsons will behave just asibeautifully in a seaway or any sudden Summer 
storm. 


e 
To know their Richardsons are staunchly built — of finest materials obtainable — 


tested and fitted with exacting care — by"experts whose years of success are reflected 
in Richardson's growing popularity. 





Built in 26’ — 33’ — 36’ lengths, each 


} with various cabin arrangements. 


Completely equipped and ready to run 




















C. at prices from $1975 up. 
@ 
Beautiful New Catalog ‘‘F-40’’, entitled 
¢ . 

“Queen of the Waterways” mailed 

free from factory, or from our dealers 

listed below. 

BOAT COMPANY, INc. 

367 Sweeney Street 
Super Cruiaaboul = 36’ North Tonawanda, New York 
on. 
New Y, Brune-Ki : City Island, N. Y., Minneford Sales Corp. Kansas City, Mo., Covert Boat & Engine Co. New London, Conn, DuMont Marine Service ‘ N.Y., Boat Co. 
Alctondria Bey, Nc Ye, Eateperald & Lee Cleveland, Ohio, Beat Seles, lac.” Keyport, N.J.,Heasler-Keleod Co. Newport News, Va.,C. P. Telode, Ohio, E, ML Littin 
Alton, Ill, Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales Detroit , Mich. , Fisher Boat Works, Inc. Knoxville, Tenn., Marine Sales, Inc. New York City, Bruns-Kimball & Co. 7 steite, Out... B. F. Benson 
Baltimore, Md., Morton & Loose Co. E. Rockaway, N. Y., H. J. MeDonald, Inc. Los Angeles, Cal, Lighthouse Yacht Sales, Inc. Pitt: ares Pittsburgh Marine Sales Co. ulsa, Okla., Everett Motor Co. 
boston, Mass., Walter H. Moreton Corp. Erie, Pa.,M. A. Baumann Louisville, Ky., E. N. Andriot Portland, Ore., Lee MeCuddy Washington, D. C., National Motor Boat Sales 
Brunswick, Ga., Walter Nathan Fall River, Mass., Capt. J. J. O’Connell Memphis, Tenn., Lawrence Busby Rochester, N. ‘.. Mayer Boat Co. ey Ym Cal., house Yacht Sales 
Buffalo, N. Y., Herbert M. Hill Ferry: » Mich., Sheldon Marine Co. Milwaukee, Wis., Lange Aviation Corp. St. Louis, -» St Louis Boat & Motor Co. Srazil: Paulo, E. L. Weldie 
Burlington, Vt., Edgar Chiott & Son Geneva, N. Y., J. Wilson Wright Minneapolis, Minn., St. Croix Marine Co. § , Ohio, W. A. Grieve Bermuda: Butterfield & Co. ft 
Garston, W. Va.» J. 7 Comte ‘i Gosent. An Sat Auto Supply Co. aes. ie _ Hancock San Francisco, Cal., oe oe Co. | “ea here rk Frank J. Norrington 
t ssnacht ,C.B. iy ., A. Meloche Sarasota . le « ‘rance: 's, Theobald f 
Chicage, tk ‘Boat Khan ee Ithaca N. Y_F’E, Johnson Boat Yard Nashville’ Tenn., Warren O. Lamb Seattle, Wash., Mesdag Marine Corp. Pontegalr Laken Canes Viet Ar Weed 
ise. 
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AT HOME AFLOAT 


(Continued from page 74) 


scuppers should contain removable strainers with small holes in them. 

With the vessel easily cleaned and well screened, the hazard is reduced 

to such vermin as the ship’s company bring aboard. Mice and rats are 

not likely to be accumulated during short stays at wharves except through 

unscreened openings, but mice and cockroaches are often carried aboard in 

_boxes of groceries and a little care in unpacking the groceries on deck will 
prevent most of this. 


Tue foregoing has related to preventives rather than to cures. It is 
easier to keep out of trouble than to get out of it, but if you are unfortunate 
enough to own an infected boat, it is easiest to consult a professional ex- 
terminator, and thereafter never to let parasitic boarders get the jump 
on you. 

Professional exterminators are not, however, always handy; and they do 
cost money. Rather than throw up your hands in despair, here are a few 
stunts which have been known to work: 

Bed bugs. There is only one sure way to get rid of these pests, if you are 
unfortunate enough to have them, and that is to take a blow torch and go 
along every crack below decks. This will kill the eggs, as well as the insects, 
and unless you kill the eggs you’ll be in trouble again. Of course, when 
you get through, you’ve got to go to work with the paint brush — but 
even that is better than nocturnal attacks. Mattresses and cushions 
must be taken ashore and cleaned with live steam. 

Roaches. Take a number of saucers, tops of tins, or such paraphernalia, 
put a little mixture of sugar and borax (half and half, both ingredients dry) 
in each, and place the receptacles around in lockers and in strategic places 
in the galley. Roaches love the stuff, and it kills ’em! 


Avrer you have rid the ship of the pests, go over every crack and make it 
tight with putty, elastic seam composition, or plastic wood. These animals 
are so unhappy unless they have cracks to crawl into, that you are not so 
apt to be bothered again if you do a thorough job. 

Raupu H. WILEY 
Another bed bug remedy is to paint all cracks with a mixture of kerosene 


and salt. Use no naked lights below until the boat has been thoroughly 
ventilated. |Ep.| 





YACHTING 
FISHING—PLUGS, STRAWS AND FEATHERS 


(Continued from page 63) 


starting at the after end, about three-quarters of the way through. The 
head of a 34%-ounce feather is 2’’ long. After this treatment, 114” of the 
twist runs up into the head and the heavy hook thus rides nicely in the 
feathers. Employing the same method on sliding plugs allows the shank 
of the hook to fit into the body of the plug with plenty of play. The bend 
of the hook should fall just short of the end of the plug. Since a loose hook 
has less tendency to twirl a bait, it is usually used with smaller feathers. 
A solid hook is preferable in the larger lures. 

Many anglers anchor a feather against sliding along the leader wire to 
the swivel whenever the fish makes a run. Several tight hitches with a 
piece of dental tape or a rubber band around the leader a few inches 
above the head of the lure will do the trick. 


Lures trolled in the boat’s wake can hardly be carried too close to the 
stern. Under normal conditions, tuna smash such baits with regularity 
when held within 25 feet of the stern while trolling at speeds up to 8 knots. 
A flattened entrance of the leader wire into the white water brings far 
better results than the angle caused by a rod tip which is held high. 
Snap-type clothespins fastened to the corners of the transom eliminate 
this trouble. The two stern fishing lines are then clipped into the pins from 
which strikes pull them loose. A rubber band wound around the jaws of a 
clothespin will strengthen its grip on the line. 

Baits trolled from outriggers are usually carried a little farther back 
than those towed from the stern. The best results are obtained when the 
outriggers are lowered as far as possible and the clothespins are pulled only 
a quarter of the way towards the tip. In this way, the lure is made to troll 
just at the edge of the boat’s wash and the fishing line enters the water at 
the desired flat angle. An exception to this general method of handling is 
the strip bait which works best when trolled from the outrigger tip. The 
fishing line is lengthened until the strip skims evenly along the surface with 
the swivel riding above the water. 

A 1)%- to 2-ounce white feather lure seems to be the universal school 
tuna bait. It certainly receives a big play from a great number of boatmen. 
When bluefins are striking savagely at all offerings, it takes its fair share of 
fish. If the tuna are averaging on the smaller side and not hitting any too 
often, try a l-ounce feather. Further, give the plain white feather some 


























PERFORMANCE 


In Coquette, the new auxiliary cut- 
ter of Robert F. de Coppet, Luders has 
again demonstrated that Luders design 
and craftsmanship provide not only beau- 
ty of line and comfortable living afloat, 
but winners as well. 

In the race of the Off Soundings 
Club Spring Cruise, Coquette won first 
place among 41 yachts competing. 

Luderships of all types and sizes up 
to 160 feet, wood or welded steel con- 
struction, power or sail, hold enviable 
records of performance and value. 


LUDERS 
MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


DESIGNERS, BUILDERS, STORAGE, REPAIRING 


STAMFORD * CONNECTICUT 
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Inland Lakes Champions 
1939 


“€@ TIPPER III] —Class C 
JOHN HUFF, Shipper 


BLUE NOSE—Class E => 
JOHN SAVAGE, 
DAVID WINTON, Owner 


I Murphy & Ive 


MAKERS OF FINE YACHT SAILS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COCO 


Skipper 





competition by towing one of the same size with mixed color plumes. 
White and red, blue and red as well as yellow and green combinations 
should all be tried. These mixed color feathers will often outfish the plain 
white ones by a wide margin. 

Sometimes, when a single feather, regardless of size or color, does not 
produce results, it will be found that a combination of two feathers rigged 
tandem style will fill the box. In this rig, the white feathers of the first 
lure cover the head of the second lure, usually a two-color plume. A pair of 
Y4-ounce or 14-ounce feathers prove most effective for fish up to 50 
pounds. The combination has the appearance of a long, slim bait. To 
lengthen it still more and to keep it below the surface if it has a tendency 
to ride too high, slide a small sinker on the wire between the two feathers. 
The example of the tandem rig in the accompanying picture shows the size 
used for giant tuna in the Bahamas. The second feather has been drilled 
oversize to pass the twist in the wire-and the hook thus rides perfectly. 

Trolling plugs, as illustrated, are good investments. As a general rule, 
they work better when used as a stern bait rather than from the outrigger. 
At higher trolling speeds, it is necessary to pin the lines down to the 
transom as explained. Two holes, 34 ¢’’ diameter, drilled through the body 
of the plug at a long angle, double its effectiveness. One hole (note dotted 
line in picture) should be started at the base of the metal head, pass 
through the center of the plug and come out about 114” from the tail end. 
The second hole, started 14”’ below the head and a third of the way around 
the plug, will come out within 1” of the end. 

The pork rind strip may not deliver the goods with the regularity of the 
feathers and trolling plugs but when lightning does strike, it is usually a 
pretty heavy bolt. The average tuna that rises to this bait weighs from 60 
to 100 pounds. It seems to work best on fairly calm days when the schools 
are not moving fast and can be seen about a fathom below the surface. At 
such times, tuna are rather wary and will settle away from a fast moving 
boat. The strip is most effective then whereas the other lures discussed 

are at a disadvantage. They cannot be presented as well as the strip towed 
from the a tip. 


Ox calm, flat ane when the sea is glassy and the milling schools are 
rippling the surface, there is a still better method. Jig a lure actively while 
easing around the edges of the school on one motor as slowly as possible. 
A Flasherino or a large, wooden plug with a flange set in the head, to give 
it erratic action, should be tried. Both will score. Fresh strips from the belly 





of a tuna or bonita also get results if handled properly. Ease around the 
milling school until the boat has completely cleared them and the bait, 
trolled well back on a stern rod, is actually passing through the body of 
fish. Then gun the motors. 

The Drone spoon, used on a wire fishing line, is a killer when the fish 
are deep. Cellophane drinking straws made astounding catches one season 
off New Jersey but failed to live up to their reputation the following year. 

All the metal heads of old feather lures were carefully saved. For tuna 
in those waters, the 1-ounce size proved best. Five straws were held with a 
metal head so that a piece of string could bind the centers of them all to 
it. Their ends were then doubled back in the manner shown by the single 
straw, which gives two ends, attached to the large head in the picture. 
That gave 10 ends. This was used in connection with another 1-ounce 
feather as a tandem rig. First, the white feather; next, the improvised, 
cellophane straw affair. The plumes of the feather were clipped short so 
that they just covered the head to which the straws were tied. The latter 
was drilled to take the twist of the leader so that the hook rode up in the 
straws. Blue (single color) straws brought tuna in the boat on some days 
while red straws earned the call on other days. 

Later, this bait was further improved by cutting off and discarding 
the forward part of the head carrying the straws. (Note dotted line in 
picture.) The smaller, shouldered after part of the head then fitted up into 
the feathers of the forward lure quite nicely. 


Tue same method was tried at Cat Cay during the spring of 1939 when 
the huge bluefins passed through on their annual migration. A 314-ounce 
white feather was used along with the shouldered, after portion of a314-ounce 
head fitted with ten straws. A blue straw rig of this type turned out to be 
the best killer of any kind of lure tried during the entire tuna run. The odd 
thing about this crazy bait was that, while it teased many a 400- to 500- 
pound bluefin to lunge for it during the early morning, it was worthless 
when the sun was high and did not regain its charm until late afternoon. 

Novices should not be content to stick to the plain old white feather 
when some of these other lures will improve their catches many fold. 


Note: The writer will be glad to give personal attention to all inquiries 
from readers relative to fishing information concerning boats, tackle, 
places, seasons, methods or any other phases of the sport. Address: Lans- 
dell Anderson, 333 Alesio Avenue, Coral Gables, Florida. 
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HALL-SCOTT 
250-275 h. p. 


INVADER 


Singly, or in multiple, the 
Hall-Scott‘ INVADER engine 
powers successfully fast boats 
of many types up to about 60 
feet in length. Shown here is 
a 40-foot patrol boat of the 
California State Fish and 
Game Commission. In service 
the year around in the enforce- 
ment of fish and game laws, 
the complete dependability 
and the outstanding fuel econ- 
omy of the Hall-Scott INVADER 
—only 0.58 pounds per hour 
per horsepower—obviously 
are highly important factors. 





MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company -: 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 WEST 31ST ST. - LOS ANGELES, CAL., 5041 SANTA FE AVE. - SEATTLE, WASH., 


907 WESTERN AVE. - IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO., 131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS 





UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 
(Continued from page 75) 


our old Hippocampus when the fuel line plugged up and the motor 
stopped. Flat calm, heavy ground swell, strong head current; approach- 
ing darkness and an unlighted harbor ahead of us — all the ingredients 
for a delightful half hour flat on my back in the bilge disconnecting and 
blowing out the fuel line — twice. So when I built my present boat I went 
to considerable lengths to make sure that such a thing never would happen. 


Insreap of one tank, Hotspur has two, inter-connected, to be sure, but 
capable of being shut off one from the other. Together they have twice the 
capacity needed for normal cruising. Instead of the conventional small 
deck plate with pipe leading straight into the tank, which Hippocampus 
had, I now have four-inch filler caps through whose holes I can thrust an 
arm and give the tanks a thorough cleaning every fall. Above the tank 
caps are separate deck plates, a good precaution against taking sea water 
or rain into the tanks. But, because of the large threadage of the tank 
caps, gasoline will leak out under certain conditions attending a rail-down 
breeze. These conditions are that somebody has forgotten to shut one of 
the cut-off valves, or that somebody has filled one or both tanks more than 
half full. I generally remember these simple precautions when I am aboard, 
having discovered that one tank half full will give me a 75-mile cruising 
radius under power alone. In my occasional devil-may-care moments, I 
have even been known to sail that far without drawing fuel out of either 
tank. So do some of my sailor acquaintances in the Cruising Club. 


A CREW FOR A CRUISE 


(Continued from page 40) 


be a wild night. Two of us sweated our innards out on the windlass, 
anchoring, weighing and reanchoring all night long, while the third jangled 
engine room telegraphs and wore out the steering gear. By the grace of 
God, we never got within half an inch of complete disaster, but we were 
never much farther than that from it. Right in the height of the panic 
party, Ed, who had been viewing the goings on in uncomprehending dismay 
from under the midships awning, remarked: “Well, I might as well go to 





bed, I guess.’’ Which he did forthwith and slept serenely through the rest 
of the ruckus. It was a swell idea, as it relieved us of having to worry about 
his falling overboard or doing something cataclysmic in an effort to help. 


Tue matter of seasickness in shipmates never bothers me much. I am 
one of those lucky, leather-gutted people who have no first-hand knowledge 
of this malady (which I never saw anybody die of), so I suffer no sympa- 
thetic qualms for its victims. My position is that if a man wants to be sea- 
sick it’s his privilege, provided he doesn’t make a nuisance of himself about 
it; and that, if he hasn’t sense enough to stay ashore, knowing himself 
subject to seasickness, he rates no sympathy. I do, however, object to 
people being actively seasick below, or on deck or to windward; and to 
sufferers using their condition as an excuse for hogging the best bunks or 
occupying deck space needed for working ship. I’m always willing to point 
out the lee rail to a stranger; to warn him when it’s about to become the 
weather rail, and to grab him by the slack of the pants if he seems about to 
slide overboard. But I try to make it clear before I start that no boat I’m 
handling is going to put back, once she’s started for some place, just because 
somebody’s stomach happens to turn and bite ’em. Let ’em groan and bear 
it, I say. 

Which recalls one MacCates, a southern lad from an inland cotton 
plantation who’d never been on salt water and wanted to go with us on & 
codfishing trip one fall. He was warned and welcomed. We sailed at mid- 
night, to make the Nomansland ledges by daybreak, and by 3:00 a.m. 
were rolling both rails under off the Sow and Pigs, with the tide running to 
windward and a devilish chop, while we struggled to reef the mainsail in 
honor of a squall that had whistled down out of the nor’west. In the midst 
of fighting that wildly-slatting canvas and gaff, we heard Mac’s plaintive 
wail from below: ‘Hey! Can’t you fellers quit walking around? You're 
rocking the boat.’’ 

And it didn’t help him any when someone spilled eggs onto a red-hot 
stove top at breakfast time. But, sick as he felt, he managed to be amusing 
about it, and eventually the sun came out, the ground swell subsided, and 
Mac recovered enough to catch a fish. He came home insisting he’d had 
the time of his life. 

The bachelor cruising skipper may think he has trouble rounding up @ 
good crew, but he ain’t seen nothin’ compared to the man who cruises 
en famille. If it’s a hard job to line up one or two or three good, congenial, 
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 . MILLIONS of motor oil users on high- 

ways throughout the world the name 
“Veedol”’ stands for “Pennsylvania's finest.’’ 
Now the makers of this famous lubricant 
bring to the waterways Veedol Marine Oil. De- 
tived from pure 100% Bradford-Pennsylvania, 
top quality crude for toughness and heat re- 
sistance, Veedol Marine is refined to meet all 
tequirements of motor boat engine lubrication. 


Veedol Marine now provides for all types 
of motor boat engines the famed “Film of 
Protection” to safeguard all friction points 
against excessive heat . . . cut down wear and 
tear... lower oil and fuel costs . . . and assure 
a maximum of safety at all times. Next time 
you weigh anchor, have on board a supply of 
Veedol Marine. Get it in the handy Stowaway 
Kit and leave all lubrication worries ashore. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF VEEDOL MOTOR OILS AND “FLYING A” GASOLINES 








TRY THIS 
4-QUART 
STOWAWAY KIT 
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A NAME Famous ow THE HIGHWAYS 
OFFERS AW OL FOR THE WATERWAYS 





Copyright 1940 by Tide Water 
*Xssociated Oll Company 








Here’s the easy way to handle 
and stow motor oil aboard your 
boat. For safety’s sake, carry an 
extra supply of Veedol Marine. 
For corivenience’s sake, get it in 
this handy kit. 








DISTRIBUTORS! There are a few selected territories still open on 
Veedol Marine Oil for high-grade distributors. Complete informa- 


tion on request. Address: 


Tide Water Associated Oil Company, Dept. 7Y 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


Firm Name... 





Business. 





Address 
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— AF GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 





Battle Royal ! 


The word passes among fishermen... 
blues are running! Get your 

tackle box in shape with a visit to A&F. 
Everything is here...in every range 


of price...to add to your sport. 


JJ. 


RUSTLESS O’SHAUGHNESSY A & F BIG GAME LINEN LINE— 
HOOKS—the only rustless, solid perfectly balanced, uniform. All 
nickel hooks available. 3/0 to standard sizes for competition. 
11/0, bluefish to tuna. 20¢ to 45¢. 100 to 1500 yards, $1.50 to $50. 








CANVAS HOOK BOOK—brown wa- RUSTLESS BAIT KNIFE—6-inch 
terproof canvas with inside pock- hollow ground blade of chrome 
ets for carrying snelled hooks,lures | vanadium steel with hard rubber 
and swivels. 14 inches long. $1.25. handle. Razor sharp. $1.75. 


Send for the 1940 Salt Water Catalog 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


€GBERCROMBIE 
& Fircu co. 


CHICAGO STORE: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SO. WABASH. AVE. 
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able masculine shipmates who can all get away for a cruise at the same time, 
think how much harder it is to find another couple who will fill the bill. 
I don’t know just how the laws of chance would work out on the probability 
of two congenial cruising companions happening to marry wives who are 
equally congenial and who both like boats and sailing and are able and 
willing to work their passage. One in ten thousand, maybe? I remember a 
couple we used to see a lot of, ashore, who were simply thrilled to tears 
at the suggestion they come on a cruise with us in an old rough and tumble 
Friendship sloop. But when they got out it developed that the gal was 
frightened speechless every time the boat “tipped,’’ that she was more or 
less bored the rest of the time, and completely helpless at all times. On 
occasions, she tried to be helpful, though, and her crowning achievement 
in that line was building a fire in the oven of the Shipmate. 

Yes, there are a lot of angles to be considered before you ask people to go 
cruising with you, and if you’re wise you'll try ’em out on a few week-end 
jaunts before you put to sea for a real cruise with ’em. Even when you get 
a man, or men, who like the same sort of thing you like, and who fill your 
requirements as to seamanship, personality and all the rest of it, your 
problems aren’t all solved. You still have to arrange things so that vaca- 
tions coincide. A few lucky skippers have the same crews year in and year 
out. How they manage it, I don’t know. A lot depends on the elasticity of 
people’s businesses and vacations. Some can take a long week-end or a 
two weeks’ cruise ’most any time on short notice while others will have to 
make their plans months ahead and then, like as not, have to call all bets 
off at the last minute because the stock market’s in a tailspin or the boss is 
out sick. Or, if business doesn’t interfere, maybe little Josephus comes 
down with pneumonia or rich Aunt Gertrude decides to make a visit. 


Tue crew has some problems of his own that don’t beset the owner. 
There are, for instance, two kinds of skippers with whom I have been 
mildly embarrassed. One is the man who is accustomed to going single- 
handed or with little help and to doing everything himself in his own 
way. You may be perfectly able and willing to do your share and more of 
the work, and the skipper may have every intention of letting you do it, 
but he can’t because doing it himself is just as much a habit with him as 
cutting his own meat. With the best intentions, you find that you aren’t 
pulling your own weight, and by and by you give up trying, lie down on 
deck, go to sleep and have a nightmare in which you imagine yourself 
gradually becoming completely helpless and eventually paralyzed. I rather 
tend to be that type of skipper myself; if my guests don’t have the same 
trouble, it’s only because my natural laziness asserts itself. 

The other skipper who gets me down is the one, usually rather new at 
the game, who lacks experience, self-confidence, or initiative. This type 
shoves the responsibility over on you with continual questions about 
“Should we do this?” and “‘ How ought we to do that?” After a few hours 
of this you find yourself quite unintentionally taking charge, giving advice 
and orders and running the boat your own way —a proceeding, you 
realize with embarrassment, that you wouldn’t stand for a minute from a 
guest in your own boat. A reasonably self-effacing policy is probably the 
best to follow when you ship with a strange skipper. 

One kind of skipper I can’t abide is the perpetual bucko mate, the man 
who has read too many novels about Western Ocean packets and Cape 
Horn clippers and who, once he feels his own deck under foot, bosses his 


best friends around in something approaching the sea boot-and-brass-- 


knuckle manner of a hard-case officer working up a crew of recalcitrant 
shanghaied waterfront bums. This annoys the men who know their business 
and confuses those who need to be taught. I’ll grant any skipper the right 
to blow off and damn everything and everybody in sight once in a while. 
It’s a grand safety valve. But I won’t go to sea twice with a man who makes 
a practice of it. 


Nozopy loves a shipmate who is continually bemoaning the absence of 
things he can’t have — full headroom in a cat boat and cold drinks when 
the ice box is empty — but it does no harm to ask for things that might be 
aboard, if you don’t happen to see ’em or have ’em offered to you. A 
fisherman friend of mine was helping me bring a new boat home from the 
East’ard one time. I was doing the cooking and turning out what I con- 
sidered normal meals but which, as it turned out, weren’t as nourishing as 
those he was used to aboard a fishing vessel. Dan suffered in silence for 
a day and a half. The middle of the second afternoon, he suddenly dove 
down the hatch and came up with a can of beans in one hand and a hatchet 
in the other. Two hacks of the hatchet opened the can and about two gulps 
disposed of the beans. Nobody said anything but thereafter I doubled up 
on the recipes and Dan seemed to enjoy the trip a lot more. 

If you like to eat, ship with a fat man. He’ll either be a good cook himself 
or have a good cook aboard. One of my favorite skippers is a man who eats 
a meal with the watch that’s preparing to go on deck, gets up, stretches 4 
little, then sits down and eats with the watch coming off duty. Even in 
fishing vessels, where the shack locker is always filled and open, I’ve never 
“et heartier’”’ than aboard this man’s yacht. 
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MODERN TEAM RACING STRATEGY 


(Continued from page 38) 


In this way, A; and A, assure victory for the team by putting so much 
distance between A; and B, that it becomes impossible for B; to delay A; 
long enough near the finish to let B, through in a final maneuver. A, has 
played the “sacrificial” réle—a bad last — intentionally. Any other 
skipper on the team would have done likewise for the good of the team. 
That’s part of team racing, and the sooner all sports writers realize this, 
the more wholesome it will be for team racing. (For there are still some 


skippers who are apt to indulge in team racing with an eye on tomorrow’s 
column.) 


Tur race described above illustrates the general principles of defensive 
team tactics, once your team has attained a winning combination. How 
to turn a losing combination into a winning combination, however, is 
another matter — which brings up a discussion of the principles of attack. 

When one boat is attacking another single-handed from astern, the 
possible tactics are well known and somewhat limited in their scope. But 
when two teammates work together against a single enemy, well — that’s 
what makes team racing. 

These two-against-one combinations usually boil down to: 1, Two boats 
of the same side attacking an enemy boat from astern. 2, Two boats of the 
same side with a single enemy between them, the so-called “sandwich” 
position. 

Proper choice of tactics depends partly on the team score and partly on 
the relative distances between the boats. Occasionally, there is just one 
obvious thing for a team to do. At other times there are several possibilities 
to choose from — in which case it is important for your entire team to 
choose the same maneuver, the one most likely to succeed. This comes with 
study and practice. 

To illustrate this problem of choosing the right maneuver, let’s pretend 
that you are now on Team B, with the boats in the same order as before: 


Ay B, As B, B; As B, Ag 


Your team has a losing combination. What is the best thing to do? 
Looking over the possibilities for two-against-one codperation, you notice 
immediately the two “sandwich” formations bracketed below: 


“Sandwich”’ I “Sandwich” IT 
Ay (B, A, Be) (B; As By) Ay 


Only one ‘‘sandwich”’ need be resolved in your favor for you to win the 
race, 19 to 1714. Should your team try to resolve both ‘‘sandwiches”’ at 
once, or just one? If just one, then which one? 


Lur’s analyze these “sandwiches” a little further. If B; and B, work 
together in “sandwich” II to shove A; to the bottom of the “‘sandwich,”’ 
there is real danger that A,, unmolested in the meanwhile, may pass B; 
or Bs— or both. That would be fatal. Hence, “sandwich” II is rather 
risky, 

“Sandwich” I, however, is made to order because a teammate (B;) is 
the next boat, instead of an opponent. ‘‘Sandwich”’ I, therefore, holds the 
key to the race for your team. If B, can slow down A, just enough to let B. 
through, then your team will have 2nd and 3rd (‘“‘little double”’), 5th and 
7th — a winning combination. 

It is important, that this conclusion be reached simultaneously by all 
members of your team — for all must work together with the same funda- 
mental strategy in mind. Accordingly, B, doubles back on her course and 
gets in position to bother Az, so as to enable B, to attack A, with improved 
chances of getting through into second place. Meanwhile, having judged 
“sandwich” IT to be too risky, B; and B, coéperate with what is going on 
up ahead by delaying their opponents (A; and A,) as much as possible, 
tack for tack and as many as possible. These time-killing maneuvers are 
important to the team, in order to have the winning combination of 2nd, 
3rd, 5th and 7th after “sandwich” I is resolved in favor of your team: 


Ai (Bz B, Ae) B; As B, Ag 
_ If either B; or B, should not codperate with time-killing maneuvers, there 
is real danger that one of the last two pairs (for instance, B; As) might 
finish ahead of all three boats of “sandwich” I, in which case your team 
would be on the short end of 18 to 181%, like this: 

Ay B, Ay (B, B, As) B, Ay 


However, if there were still time, you could make up for B;’s selfishness 
by having B, and B, combine against A, to let B, come through. (This 
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No finer engines built 
in the world 


Why Are Joes Reverse and 


Reduction Gears Standard on 


Kermath’s Sturdy Engines? 


Here is the reason:— 


It is needless for us to tell you that this pair of 
engines, like all its predecessors, was equipped 
with Joes Reverse Gears; as your records will show 
you that we have been using Joes Gears as stand- 
ard equipment on the majority of our marine en- 
gines for the past 15 years or more. We would not 
continue to use your gears if they had not been, 
and were not now, giving us extremely satisfactory 
service. 


“Our slogan, ‘Those who know motors best, ap- 
preciate Kermath most’ might well be extended to 
read, ‘Those who know reverse gears best, like 
Joes Gears most.’ ” 


Very truly yours, — 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
F. C. MORGAN, President 


Joes New Gears are built with low cen- 
ter of gravity, giving low engine instal- 
lation. 100% reverse—full speed— 
full power 


SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 
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KERMATH’S 


500 H.P. SEA-RAIDER 


Joes REVERSE AND REDUCTION 






































You SAVE So Much on a 


‘Bount 


BUILT BY COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY °* MEDFORD, 


That It PAYS to we 
in Midsummer! 


ASS. 


SAI9 





Have you ever stopped to consider VALUES in 38 foot auxiliaries? 
Before the advent of BOUNTY a boat like this cost at least $1500 
or $2000 more, and the building of boats of this type often stretched 
into months! 

In BOUNTY, now building at the Company’s new production 
plant, painstaking attention has been given to modern facilities for 
the finest fit and finish. There are countless details in layout and 
construction that emphasize her beauty, durability and long life. 

Remember that for all of August, September and October, the 
year’s best vacation and cruising months — you can sail a BOUNTY 
for a down payment of only $1500! Roomy, comfortable accommo- 
dations for four. 


VALUE FEATURES 


Designed by P. L. Rhodes, Cox & Stevens, Inc. Uni- 
versal 25 h.p. “‘Utility Four’’ with self starter. Sails 
by Prescott Wilson. Rigging by Merriman Bros. 
Construction under supervision of Chas. G. Mac- 
Gregor, N.A. Built by Coleman Boat Company, 
Medford, Mass. 





@ 
L.O.A. 38’ 9” Draft 5’ 8” 
L.W.L. 27’ 6” Ballast 6650 Ibs. 
Beam 9’ 8” Sail Area 638 sq. ft. 
é 


WRITE FOR DETAILS IMMEDIATELY 





COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY 
MEDFORD, MASS. Mystic 0006 


New York Sales: ROBERT HEARD HALE 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, Murray Hill 5-3690 
or your own broker 
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could be done only if A, were not too close.) The race would then end in 
your favor, with the winning combination of 2nd, 4th, 5th and 6th: 
A, B; A; By B. By Az Ag 

This final finishing order is hardly to be distinguished from the original 
order: A; B, A, Bz B; A; By Ay. Team B has sailed a masterful race, turning 
two losing combinations into two winning ones. The only cause for regret 
was the performance of B;, whose actions seemed to indicate that her 
skipper cared more for personal glory than for the good of the team. 
However, the rest of the team was able to make up for B,’s selfishness — 
with the help of modern team racing tactics. 

We fully realize that no single article can hope to do justice to as intricate 
a subject as modern team racing. It is our hope, however, that from now 
on you and your teammates will get a bigger kick out of team racing. 


ae ob 


Following is a summary of facts and suggestions regarding team racing: 
WInpwakrp Starts: Mandatory for the best team racing. 


Gotp Cup Courses: The best type. This is a triangle with a windward 
start, followed by a second beat to the weather mark and a dead run to the 
finish. There are five legs in all, and all marks are left on the same hand. 


Team Captain: Should have the final say in planning team starts, team 
strategy, etc. 


Co-CapTaIn IN Eacu Boat: Strongly recommended, so that the helmsman 
can concentrate on getting the most out of his boat while relying on the 
co-captain for a running account of what’s happening and what ought to 
be done for the good of the team. 


Team Starts: As designated by the Team Captain. These may be: 


a. The match race start, wherein each boat picks a predetermined opponent 
and endeavors to beat her across the line. (See discussion in “On The 
Wind’s Highway”’ by H. S. Vanderbilt.) 

b. The gunfire start, where all boats of a team start in predetermined posi- 
tions along the line, each with clear wind; this is especially good when it 
is favorable, because of local conditions, to continue on the starboard 
tack. 

c. The follow the leader start, especially good when the wind angle favors 
the starboard end of the line and it is favorable (for local reasons) to 
come about quickly onto the port tack. The first boat on your team can 
block opponents from coming about, while your teammates, following 
behind, can tack immediately onto the favorable port tack. 


Scorine or TEAM Races (may be by two alternative methods:) 


a. Race by Race. The winning team to be the first to win two races out of a 
possible three, or three out of five, or four out of seven. Each race is 
scored separately. This method brings out the best that there is in team 
racing and team tactics. 

b. Total Points Carried Forward. The number of races is specified in ad- 
vance. Each team’s points are added up, race by race, the team with the 
larger total at end of the final race being declared the winner. This 
method should be discouraged because one fluky day or a disablement or 

- a disqualification may decide the whole series, instead of just one race. 
out of several, as above. 


Ricut oF Way: Situations involving three boats come up more often in 
team racing than in fleet racing. For discussion of three-boat cases, see 
George E. Hills’ article “Clarifying Rule XXXI,”’ in Yacutine, June, 
1937. 


Types or TEAM RaAcgEs: 


a. Two-boat teams. Quite unsatisfactory, because Ist place, with its 
premium 14-point, will decide the race, 514 to 5. 

b. Three-boat teams. The minimum for real team racing tactics. The 
smallest winning margins are: 1114 to 10 and 11 to 104%. 

c. Four-boat teams. The most popular and the most fun. The smallest 
winning margins are: 1814 to 18 and 19 to 1744. 

d. Three teams in one race. This discourages team tactics. Not real team 
racing. It would be better to hold a round robin series with but two 
teams meeting each other at a time. Or have the losers of the previous 
year race each other for the privilege of challenging last year’s winner. 
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..., And Here It Is— 


THE RIGHT ENGINE FOR THE 
JOB-AT THE LOWEST COST 


When you buy a marine power plant today, you expect to get something 
better, something more suitable for your own particular boating needs 
than could be obtained only a few years back. And rightly so—for 
Kermath has paced the industry in marine engine advances that have 
added many new chapters to the economy, silent operation, rugged 
stamina, swift, smooth action and thrifty upkeep now obtainable in 


any type of boat. 


But instead of stopping there, Kermath increased the scope and appli- 


THE SEA-CHIEF—A 100 H.P. LOW PRICED STRAIGHT EIGHT FOR 
CRUISERS AND RUNABOUTS—SHOWING UPTON REDUCTION AND 
REVERSE GEAR. 


THE SEA MATE 115 H.P. MEDIUM DUTY “6 FOR CRUISERS, 
LARGER AUXILIARIES AND WORK BOATS. 


THE SEA-RAIDER “V-12"" IS A 500 H.P. MARINE ENGINE WITH A 
REMARKABLE POWER OUTPUT FOR CUSTOM COMMUTERS, CRASH 
BOATS AND HIGH SPEED CRUISERS. 


cation of marine power so that mis- 
fit installations are now a thing of 
the past. You can get a brand of 
tailor-made power that matches 
your boat specifications to a ‘“T”— 
and you can save plenty in first cost 
because of Kermath’s genuinely 
worthwhile production savings. You 
simply can’t match Kermath’s price 
tags with any other marine engines 
—gasoline or Diesel—of compara- 
tive size on the market. That’s why 
thousands of Kermath owners pre- 
fer this lower cost, more reliable 
source of marine power. They have 
found the answer to better, more 
economical operating efficiency and 
top dollar values. 


Like its versatile series of marine en- 
gines, Kermath has a complete 60 page 
marine engine catalog... mailed free 
on request. 


NEW YORK: BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., FIFTH AVE. ATISTH ST. © BALTIMORE: THE MORTON 
& LOOSE CO., 10 W. EAGER STREET + MIAMI: J. FRANK KNORR, INC., 528 N. W. SEVENTH 
AVENUE ¢ LONG BRANCH, N. J.: WOOD BOAT WORKS + BOSTON: THOS. T. PARKER, 
INC., 916 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE + PHILADELPHIA: W. E. GOCHENAUR MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., 437-39 ARCH ST. * NEW ORLEANS: WAGNER MARINE SALES AND SERVICE 
CO., 231 N. CARROLLTON AVE. © CANADIAN FACTORY: 619 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, 


ONTARIO 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


5893 Commonwealth Ave. 





FOUR CYLINDER, 20 
H.P. MOTOR FOR 
LAUNCHES, AUXIL~- 
[ARIES AND SMALL 
WORK BOATS. 


SEA-CUB “A4"—A 
LIGHT, 25 H.P. HIGH 
SPEED MOTOR FOR 
16-18FT.RUNABOUTS, 
LAUNCHES, ETC. 


HEAVY DUTY 4 CYL- 
INDER, 35-50 H.P. 
ENGINE FOR HARD 
WORK IN WORK 
BOATS, FISHING 
BOATS AND AUXIL> 
ARIES. 


SEA-MERCURY "“V-8" 
1s A95 H.P. MEDIUM 
AND HIGH SPEED EN- 
GINE FOR RUNA- 
BOUTS, CRUISERS 
AND COMMERCIAL 
BOATS. 


SEA-KING 120 To 150 
H.P. MEDIUM AND 
HIGH SPEED “6” FOR 
CRUISERS, RUNA- 
BOUTS, ETC. 








SEA-WOLF VALVE-IN-HEAD 225 H.P. ““6"—IDEAL FOR EXPRESS 
CRUISERS, COMMUTERS AND LARGE, HiGH SPEED RUNABOUTS. 
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ISHER 64’ 





Comsininc the economies of standardization with the 


numerous advantages of custom production, giving expres- 


sion to the owner's individuality, the new Diesel-powered 








Designed by JOHN L. HACKER, N.A. 
64' Overall 
15‘ Beam 
a x 6" Draft 





ALSO BUILDERS 
OF THE FISHER 58° 
AND CUSTOM WORK 
A SPECIALTY 
FISHER 64’ welcomes your most careful comparison, as an 
outstanding value. In appearance, spaciousness and per- 


formance—she excels. Details will be forwarded on request. 


DETROIT 


Wittiam P. Fister, President 


Russe. J. Pot LIOT, Vice-President 








WHAT TO TAKE ALONG 


(Continued from page 42) 


interesting places beyond the banks of the main cruising waters. There 
are excellent light, canvas covered dinghies on the market; for those who 
know how to handle them, there is, I think, no better craft to fit this sit- 
uation than the canvas canoe, which is strong, light and of considerable 
carrying capacity, foot for foot. 


Ler us assume that we are considering summer cruising — that is, cruis- 
ing from now until not later than the first of October. I make that specifica- 
tion because much of what I have to say is influenced by weather conditions. 
What may be required for Maine in summer would probably apply to the 
Chesapeake at Thanksgiving time. 

Awnings warrant consideration. There are awnings and awnings. Where 
you can count on constant warm weather, about all you need is something 
to keep off the sun. But if you are cruising the coast of Maine or the Great 
Lakes or Canadian waters in late summer, a “tent awning” will prove a 
blessing. By that I mean an awning with side and end flaps, which can be fas- 
tened down to the deck, the whole affair being supported by the boom or, 
in a motor cruiser, the superstructure. Such a contraption will encourage 
you to come up for air when you are at anchor in dirty weather. 

Screens are pretty much standard equipment now but in the North, 
particularly in Canadian waters, there are mosquitoes and other pests so 
small that they will pass through ordinary screening, and your boat should 
be thoroughly equipped either with fine wire mesh or with cheesecloth over 
the ordinary screens as a temporary protection. Southern waters call for 
careful attention to the boat’s bottom, as a protection against worms; and 
along many of our Southern rivers it is a wise precaution to carry antidotes 
against snake bite. 

Summer conditions along the entire Pacific Coast as far as Alaska ap- 
proximate conditions along the middle Atlantic Coast, although there is apt 
to belessrain. But spring and fall cruising, while warmer, call for preparations 
against a lot of rain and fog. In particular, I suggest that you have your 
boat well equipped to keep dry below decks, with provision for drying out 
clothes and bedding. A galley range which can be kept going economically 
for considerable periods, and some sort of cabin heater, will probably best 
solve the problem. 


In this connection, bedding is an important item. I am a firm believer 
in having plenty of blankets aboard wherever I cruise. Those who sought 
the warmth of Florida last winter regretted it, I’ll bet, if ‘they weren’t welt 
equipped with blankets. However, if you want to economize on space or 
otherwise by taking the minimum in the way of blankets, remember that 
Maine and the Great Lakes can produce chilly nights, even in midsummer, 
and as far south as Long Island Sound a spell of easterly weather may make 
you grateful for a blanket. This is also true of most of the Pacific Coast 
where warm, bright days are followed by snappy nights. 


ln conclusion, I want to consider personal equipment. What applies to 
bedding applies in a general way to clothing. I can do without a bathing 
suit quite nicely along the Maine coast at any time of the year (the more 
rugged take ’em — and sometimes use ’em) ; but I want one from the Isles of 
Shoals on south and about anywhere else, except Lake Superior. Neverthe- 
less, wherever and whenever I cruise, I want a couple of sweaters, bad 
weather clothes, one pair of warm trousers and a watch coat, in addition 
to what I may take in the way of shorts and other light clothes suitable for 
“summer wear.” 

Number two of the “cardinal rules” applies to personal effects perhaps 
more emphatically than to any other equipment because it is so apt to be 
honored in the breach. If you know in advance you are to be assigned a 
room to yourself, it may be permissible for you to bring along all the gear 
you would figure on taking for a week’s visit at a country estate. But no 
one makes him- or herself more unpopular than the guest who appears 
loaded down with suitcases, hat boxes and what have you, for a cruise in 
one of the usual run of boats which go cruising. Take the minimum require- 
ments, not the maximum; and preferably take a sea bag or, at least a soft, 
collapsible contraption, which can be emptied and stowed out of sight. 


KNOW—AND TAKE CARE OF YOUR DIESEL 


(Continued from page 69) 


tective layer of oil. The oil is heated to make it “light”? enough for the 
system to pump it in. Before the winter layup, the sump should be drained 
and refilled with clean oil. It should be cleaned out with a real flush oil 
between draining and filling. Do not use fuel oil or kerosene for this job; 
use flush oil. 
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Diesel Don’ts 
Don’t. 
Ream or lap nozzle holes. 
Run an engine with loose bearings. 
Run with water too cool. 
Operate with overload (too large a propeller). 
Race engine without load. 
Shut off a Hessleman by cutting off spark; always cut oil, not spark. 
Let engine boil. 
Idle engine for long periods of time. 
Run glow plugs or air heater longer than necessary. 
Crank engine for long periods of time if it will not start. 
Run engine with low oil pressure. 
Run engine when it is knocking badly. 
Run engine with valves misadjusted. 
Run engine with dark, black, smoky exhaust. Find the trouble. 


Shooting Trouble 


ENGINE Won’t Start or Harp STARTING. 

No fuel in tank; check it. 

Clogged line. 

Glow plugs, if any, not hot. : 

Battery low. 

Fuel too heavy or viscous to flow. Use lighter fuel. 

Lubricating oil too viscous. 

Water in fuel. Drain and check. 

Fuel system airbound; check and bleed all lines (high pressure, too). 

Leaky valves or leaky piston and cylinders; overhaul needed. 

ENGINE Stops SUDDENLY. 

Out of fuel. Refill, prime and bleed if necessary. 

Lines “‘gas bound” from inattention. Bleed, prime and restart. 

Obstructed or broken fuel line. 

Water in fuel. Drain all lines, clean traps, prime, bleed and restart. 

Piston seizure due to bad lubrication. Don’t try to restart until repairs 
have been made. 

Loss oF PowER. 


Slow fuel supply: Clean lines. 
Air in lines: Bleed. 
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Sticking fuel nozzle: Remove nozzles one at a time as engine runs; observe 
drop in speed. 

Stuck plunger in fuel injection unit: Remove plate and inspect. 

Sticking or misadjusted valve: Run engine and check all valves. 

Air cleaner dirty: Remove and clean. 

Obstructed exhaust passage: Tear down and clean out. 


KNOocKING OR HAMMERING. 


Poor grade of slow burning fuel: Change fuel. 

Poor injection timing, timed early: Retard. 

Spray nozzle valve sticking: Remove nozzle and clean. 

Spray nozzle spring broken: Take apart and install new spring. Adjust. 
Broken delivery valve spring in pump: Replace. 

Engine mounted loosely on bed: Tighten. 

Engine and propeller shaft misaligned: Align carefully and tighten. 
Chipped flywheel: Install new one. 

Chipped cam: Install new cam shaft. 

Loose bearings: Install new bearings or adjust present ones. 
Smoxine, Buack SMOKE. 

Leaky gasket, leaky valves, dirty spray nozzles, loose rings. 


Poor injection timing: Reset timing. Usually too early: Retard. 
Poor fuel: Change to better quality. 


Smoxine, WHITE SMOKE. 


White smoke is really not smoke at all but is finely atomized particles of 
oil from the injector. It is unburned oil and indicates that one or more 
cylinders are missing. 

OVERHEATING. 

Lack of cooling water. 

Sediment in jackets. 

Damaged water pump. 

Fuel injection too late. 

Loose connection on timing device on side of fuel pump coupling. 


Norte: The author wishes to thank the following companies for their 
help in supplying data and illustrations for this article: 


Waukesha Motor Co., Hercules Motors Corp., National Supply Co., 
Mack Manufacturing Co.; The Buda Co., Cummins Engine Co., Red 
Wing Motor Co., United States Motor Co., Scripps Motor Co.; Palmer 
Engine Co., The Kermath Mfg. Co. 









Palmer Scott, President. 


— These are some of the reasons why you can enjoy more boating pleasure — if you 


Power and Re-Power with BUDA-LANOVA DIESELS. Write for descriptive literature. 


| 154th Street 





THE BUDA CO. 





Power U. S. ARMY LAUNCHES 


** These engines* started easier than most gasoline engines. . . . The fact that they a ae 
have governors on them made maneuvering vastly easier than with gas engines of equal : 

wer... this feature surprised me when I threw out the clutch — it was a relief not to 

ave the engine jump up 300 or 400 revolutions when the clutch was released.” (Signed) 


Harvey (surat) Illinois 


DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES FROM fae. TO 232 H.P. 


gasses *!%e4, ios 


The five new 40-ft. Navy Type Motor Sailers shown 
here were built by Palmer Scott & Co., Inc., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and delivered to the U. S. Army for Canal 
Zone service. They are back gra by *Buda-Lanova 

i 6-DTMR-468, driving 
through} 2 to-1 reduction gears. 





YEARS OF DIESEL 


Chicago MARINE 


































Weather Information Broadcast 
SCHEDULE CARDS 


A New Service of Especial Value 
to All Yachtsmen Is Provided by 


Yachting 
Because radio weather information is invaluable to yachtsmen, 
YACHTING has prepared, with the help of broadcasting sta- 


tions throughout the country, a series of cards giving schedules 
of weather broadcasts of particular value to yachtsmen. 






These cards have been made in sizes convenient for bulk- 
head mounting above or beside the radio and are printed 
attractively in blue ink. They cover the Standard Broadcast, 
Coast Guard and Shore-to-Ship bands and may be had on 


request. 


In addition, YACHTING has prepared a special card giving 
schedules of hourly Aircraft Reports from airports throughout 
the country for those yachtsmen who wish to supplement 
regular forecasts with their own predictions. This card also may 
be had on request. 






The following schedule cards are available: 


MAINE TO CAPE COD PACIFIC COAST 
CAPE COD TO NEW YORK LAKE SUPERIOR 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC LAKE MICHIGAN 
CHESAPEAKE BAY LAKES HURON AND ERIE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC LAKES ERIE AND ONTARIO 
GULF COAST AIRCRAFT REPORTS 








Weather Information Broadeasts 

Photo of one of | 
YACHTING’s Radio | 
Weather Schedule | 
Cards. Cards are | 
434,’ wide, as deep 





as necessary to in- 
clude stations within 
the area covered. 













If you cruise orrace between Cape Cod and Cape May, you will like YACHTING's 
own week-end weather broadcasts. Over WNEW, 1250 kilocycles, seven times 
from Friday night to Sunday noon. Schedule card for the asking. 











For copies of the cards you will need, at no charge, just 
drop a letter or post card to 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 East 42nd Street New York City 

























YACHTING 
USING AIRCRAFT WEATHER DATA 


_ (Continued from page 80) 


Marblehead impatient to start down east. Wouldn’t it be helpful for him 
to know that the nor’easter still blowing in his neighborhood had already 
petered out at New Haven and Providence? Then there’s the long distance 
racer on Lake Michigan. He wants to know how fast that low pressure 
area from Kansas is going to catch him. We seem to recall that Southern 
California skippers can forecast the strength of the afternoon wind with 
the aid of temperature reports from the desert around Palm Springs, etc. 
Los Angeles gives them hourly reports on this temperature. 

Of course, if you are off on a long race or cruise the newspapers will not 
be delivered aboard and you may not be able to pick up a detailed forecast 
for your area on the air. But in that case noting the CAA data at one, two, 
or three hour intervals provides a good picture of what to expect for the 
next few hours. There seems to be no limit to how far one can dig into the 
use of this data. Wind direction and velocity and barometer (altimeter 
setting) are, of course, the most valuable for marine work but ceiling, sky, 
and visibility data are very informative when storms are approaching or 
passing. The relationship between temperature and dew point is a story 
in itself. Briefly, the closer they approach each other the more imminent 
haze, fog, and rain become. 

The usefulness of the data supplied by the CAA stations, of course, 
varies with the routes of the airways reported on in relation to near-by 
water. Not all of them are as advantageously situated as Newark. 

Unfortunately comparatively few radio receivers cover this 206 to 365 
ke. band. Direction finders, of course, do and we have been able to pick 
up either Boston or Newark or both on a d.f. throughout a cruise from 
Marblehead to New York. Other receivers suitable for marine use which 
include this band are the Hallicrafters Skyrider Marine, a 110-volt AC-DC 
set which can be easily converted for 12 or 32-volt service; the Karns- 
White Soundview Marine Model 805, and two of the Lear Avia portables, 
APR-1.and APR-A. Unlike direction finders, these receivers also cover 
the broadcast band. 

In conclusion let us not forget, however, that regardless of all the 
weather forecasts and data in the world the winds that make a boat sail 
are those she has at the moment, not those 200 miles away or even 20 
miles away, and certainly not those that are forecast but never arrive. 

BEACHCOMBER 


A CRUISE TO NORWAY 


(Continued from page 51) 


We set off for Denmark from Farsund but there was too much wind and, 
after an exhilarating sail in a strong wind and a big sea round Lindness, 
Norway’s southernmost point, we made for another intriguing “bolt hole,” 
a sheltered fertile bay called Svannevig, whose entrance was guarded by 
several miles of rocky islands. There we had a whole day ashore without 
rain, got a large quantity of strawberries and had a delightful picnic among 
the rocks and trees overlooking myriads of islets, all sparkling in the sun. 

From there we had a 24-hour passage to Thyberon, in Denmark, where 
we atrived in a fog and had to anchor off the coast till it cleared. After a 
couple of days in Lym Fiord, we said good-by to Svenska, as she sailed east, 
bound for the Kiel Canal, while we put out to sea, bound for Holland. We 
had three days of light, variable winds, during which the engine became 
quite seedy and fired on only one cylinder, but that gave us two knots in a 
calm, which was better than the zero knots the wind gave us. 


We picked up the land near Ameland, about twenty miles from Ter- 
schelling, and went in there for the night. A more desolate, barren looking 
spot would be difficult to imagine but it provided us with a quiet night, for 
which we were duly thankful as we had been out for 82 hours. 

When morning came, a light east wind was blowing, which was a cheering 
thought, but we had to wait for the tide before starting. By the time the 
tide had started to slack, the wind had switched round to the west and blew 
a gale. This knocked the idea of Terschelling on the head for the idea of the 
sea on Ameland or Terschelling bars was not pleasant. As the tide rose, all 
the banks were covered and a nasty, short, tidal sea got up, and we were 
quite uncomfortable. However, there was nothing for us to do as we had 
no chart of the place and could not go sailing about the maze of sandbanks 
without one. When the tide turned, we were lying across the sea and took 
several dollops of spray in the cockpit; in fact, we shipped more water than 
at any time during the cruise. 

We payed out forty fathoms of cable and put a spring on the chain to 
prevent snubbing, and thus were comparatively easy in our motion. The 
one consoling thought was that, anyway, the gale had waited till we got in 
and, at least, we were not hove to in the North Sea. 

In the evening, the wind and sea abated but it was too late on the tide 
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TAP THE 


For only $39.50, this portable radio 
will bring you broadcasts of surface 
weather every hour, 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year, covering all inland 
and coastal waterways in the U. S. 


ITH a Learadio Portable, any yachtsman 

can make marvelous use of the hourly 
weather broadcasts to flyers from govern- 
ment radio stations all over the country. 
This valuable service can be easily adapted 
to nautical purposes with a minimum of 
effort. Wind direction and velocity . . . visi- 
bility ... temperature ... dew point... ba- 
rometer reading ... knowledge of these 
hour-by-hour weather developments will 
protect you against sudden storms and 
squalls, and will provide the sportsman 
skipper with the solid pleasures to be found 
in a scientific study of the weather. 

The Learadio Portable weighs but 12% 
pounds and its dimensions are exactly 1 foot 
by 8% inches by 6 inches! You can carry it 
with you wherever you go. It has the stand- 
ard broadcast band as well as the airways 
weather band. Afloat or ashore, you can lis- 
ten to your favorite entertainment program 
before turning in, and get the weather re- 
ports when you wake without leaving the 
comfort of your own bed. 


USE ITAS A DIRECTION FINDER 


Sturdily built to withstand the roughest 
usage, the Learadio Portable is no fair- 
weather sailor. It has highly directional 
characteristics due to built-in loop antenna 
—many experienced navigators use it as a 
direction finder to get a landfall! The set is 
provided with a neatly concealed line cord 
for AC-DC operation at home to save your 
batteries, as well as every existing radio im- 
provement applicable to a self-contained 
unit . . . excellent sensitivity, remarkable 
fidelity and tone quality, airplane-type dial, 
battery life of over 200 hours. 


Once you have gotten to know this versa- 
tile and hard-hitting portable radio, you'll 
find it more useful as a weather guide than a 
fifth generation Down-East shellback. Write 
for full details or order the Learadio Port- 
able direct by mail from Lear Avia, Dayton, 
Ohio, or from any of these four convenient 
branches ... Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. I., 
N. Y.; Beech Airport, Wichita, Kansas; Los 
Angeles Municipal Airport, Inglewood, 
Cal.; 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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ATRWAYS FOR SATLING WEATHER 





Accessories by Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


LEARADIO 


PORTABLE RECEIVER 


WVerene 
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Extra-beauty, extra-duty A-E-CO Windlass 
makes cruising happier on the FREYJA 





when the hard work is done by a de- 
pendable A-E-CO windlass. 


peeogeig FUN. And it's more fun 


Remember, an A-E-CO windlass grins 
even under a 60% overload, and adds to 
the deck a final touch of smartness. Make 
your windlass America’s choice—A-E-CO. 


Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 
AECO 


a AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


a 2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A-E-CO Type D, Size O 
Windlass for FREYJA, a 
53-footer built by ELCO. 

























Ensure Wet Weather Comfort 
in TOWER’S FISH BRAND 
For Men ‘ YACHTING SUITS 


For Women 
on 






There’s a real thrill when sailing in heavy weather if you are dry and comfortable. 
Sturdily made of the finest medium weight yellow oiled TOWER fabric, Fish Brand 
Yachting suits supply absolute protection from rain and spray. Coat and trousers 
roomy and smart looking. Hats to match. 


For Women sizes 12 to 20 Price $7.00 for Jacket and Pants — (Yellow only) 
For Men sizes 32 to 46 Price $8.50 for Jacket and Pants — (Yellow or Olive Drab) 
Ask for TOWER line at leading Sporting Goods and Department Stores 


LOOK FOR For information and folder write to 














foes! A. J. TOWER Co. 
fms? | 94 SIMMONS STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
THIS MARK Makers of Waterproofs for over 100 years 











YACHTING 


to go to Terschelling that day. We made an early start next morning and 
had a good sail around with a fresh SW breeze. 

At Terschelling, the weather turned hot and we bathed, hired bicycles, 
danced at the local Badspavillion and generally enjoyed ourselves. The 
town had gone quite crazy as, on the day we arrived, they found a bar of 
gold from the wreck of the Lutine — but it was the only one they found and 
the attempt has now been abandoned. Here the magneto of our engine was 
found to be defective so we had it sent to Amsterdam and sailed without 
it to the Zuider Zee. This is now a fresh water lake as the energetic Dutch 
have dammed it up and are draining most of it. We called at Enkhuizen, 
an attractive town of olden times and a home of the rapidly disappearing 
Zuider Zee fishermen who, now that their sea has turned fresh, catch only 
eels and tiny fish which are sold for fishmeal and manure. 

Luckily we had a fair wind the whole way from Terschelling to Amster- 
dam, at which town we spent nearly a week in a heat wave. There is much 
to do and see in Amsterdam but it is all well described in plenty of guide 
books. At Volendam, a show place of the Zuider Zee, the young man who 
took us around told us that nowadays few fished with nets but most of 
them fished ashore with the tourists, which was a better paying proposition. 
There the price of the local costume was marked up in dollars. 


From Amsterdam, we went: south to Dordrecht through the canals, 
which was a delightful change from the open sea. It was interesting to see 
ships and barges of many nations plying to and fro. Then we went on to 
Flushing through the inside estuaries, where there is a harbor master who 
is a friend to all yachtsmen. He gave us a great welcome. 

Then we called at Ostende and Dunkirk, to be able to say we had visited 
Belgium and France. While held up in Dunkirk, we visited Yprés and the 
Mennin gate, coming home from there in a most somber mood. 

At length, having spent all our money in Dunkirk in riotous living, we 
got away and sailed back to England. It was a thrill to see the white cliffs 
of Dover again, after being away for so long, and to go ashore and find a 
Woolworth’s and understand what was being said. From Dover, we sailed 
to Portsmouth, with a fair wind. This was lucky, for we had expected to 
have to beat down channel. We finished the cruise at Lymington, in the 
Solent. We had sailed 2532 miles, visited five foreign countries, had a large 
proportion of fair winds and, altogether, had had a jolly good time. What 
more could anyone ask? 


“WHEN YOU’/RE SAILING ON THE WIND—” 


(Continued from page 58) 


many other things, all affect its exact magnitude and direction. If, for in- 
stance, the resistance is reduced by removing a propeller or scrubbing the 
bottom, the resultant will be swung to more nearly abeam. 


ly Figure 1-D, the yacht is shown acted upon by both the resultant wind 
and the resultant water forces. Recalling the first point made in starting the 
analysis, it is clear that, whenever the boat sails at a steady speed and on a 
fixed course, these two forces must balance; they must be equal in magnitude and 
opposite in direction. Hence, if one of them can be determined, the other is 
immediately known. The resultant wind force can be computed from test 
data on sails in terms of the direction and magnitude of the apparent wind 
and the heel angle; the resultant water force can be computed from model 
tests of the hull in terms of speed, stability and heel angle. Then, knowing 
that the two resultants must balance, the performance of the yacht can be 
determined for a number of possible sailing speeds in given true winds, and 
that speed selected which results in the best speeds made good to wind- 
ward. The procedure is essentially to strike the best point between pinching 
and sailing too full. This completes the general features of the analysis. 

The solid curves in the three diagrams comprising Figure 2 show the 
results of this process in the case of a typical 36-foot l.w.1. cruising boat. 
The best sailing speeds through the water and the corresponding speeds 
made good dead to windward are given in separate curves. The dotted 
curves show the effects of assumed alterations in the characteristics of the 
boat. 


ly Figure 2-A, a change is assumed which results in a uniform decrease 
in resistance of 10 per cent at all speeds — a naval architect’s dream, if you 
wish. As previously noted, a decrease in resistance with no change in the 
force at right angles to the course swings the resultant water force more 
nearly abeam. To maintain the balance of forces under these circumstances, 
the resultant wind force must be correspondingly swung. This can be ac- 
complished by pointing higher and trimming a little flatter, in which case 
the sailing speed is maintained and there is an increase of speed made good 
to windward. As an alternative, the course might be held and the boat 
allowed to foot up to the point where the higher resistance caused by the 
increased speed would equal the resistance of the old hull at the lower 
speed, again with an increase in speed made good. In this event, there 





would be no change in the resultant water force. The dotted lines in Figure 
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2-A show the best compromise between these possibilities, as determined by 
calculation, and indicate that fullest advantage is taken of the decreased 
resistance if the sailing speeds are held at nearly their original values. 
Specifically, it will be seen that: first, the speed made good is increased by a 
fairly constant amount in all winds, roughly 0.17 knot; second, the sailing 
speed to bring this about is only some 0.09 knot greater than for the original 
resistance condition in a 6-knot breeze, and is no greater in an 18-knot 
breeze. In other words, the more easily driven hull makes most of its gain 
by pointing higher rather than by footing faster. 


Tue characteristic most easily and most often changed is sail power, 
either by an actual change of sail area or by changes in the effectiveness of 
sails of the same area. An increase of sail power increases the magnitude of 
the resultant wind force without greatly changing its direction (see Figure 
1-B). This means an increase of speed, leeway, and heel angle in a given 
wind in order to bring the resultant water force back into balance. Figure 
2-B shows the effect on best performance of a 10 per cent increase in sail 
power, the solid lines being, as before, the performance of the original boat. 
The contrast between this chart and the preceding one is evident. Whereas 
a uniform reduction of resistance resulted in a fairly uniform increase of 
speed made good in all winds, an increase of sail power helps only in mod- 
erate and light weather. There comes a time, in other words, when it pays 
to shorten down, and when the sail area which is taxed under most measure- 
ment rules becomes a liability rather than an asset. This explains, of course, 
the present trend towards smaller working sail plans, with emphasis on ad- 
ditional light canvas for use when added sail area is most valuable. But the 
chart gives the additional information that, even at best, an increase of sail 
power causes much less improvement in speed made good than the same 
percentage reduction of resistance. Further, and certainly of at least equal 
importance, is the indication that, as opposed to the best tactics in the case 
of decreased resistance, extra sail power calls for a decided increase of sail- 
ing speed, if fullest advantage is to be taken of it. The greater the sail area, 
then, with other things equal, the more it pays to “let her foot.’ 


The third major characteristic of any boat is her stability. Stability is the 
tendency of the hull to maintain an upright position. It may be expressed in 
terms of the equal and opposite horizontal forces which, applied at the ef- 
fective center of effort of the sail plan and at the center of lateral resistance 
of the hull, exert the overturning couple which produces a specified angle 
of heel. These forces are the Heeling Force and the Lateral Water Force of 
Figure 1-D. They naturally vary as the heel angle changes. Therefore, in 
speaking of an increase of stability we mean that a larger lateral force is 
required to produce any chosen heel angle or, conversely, that the same 
lateral force will cause a smaller heel angle. 

When the stability is increased, therefore, by increasing the ballast ratio 
of a given design, lightening the mast or by other means, the boat will stand 
more nearly upright in a wind of given strength. This helps her performance 
in two ways: it improves the effectiveness of the sails, so that a larger re- 
sultant wind force is produced with a slightly smaller angle of course to 
apparent wind; it reduces the ratio of resistance to lateral force of the hull, 
so that the larger resultant water force required to balance the new wind 
force is more nearly at right angles to the course. 

As shown in Figure 2-C, an increase of stability affects the over all per- 
formance in just the opposite way to an increase of sail power; it helps most 
in heavy weather and relatively little in light weather. Taking averages for 
the whole range of wind strengths, a 10 per cent increase of stability has an 
appreciably greater effect on performance than a 10 per cent increase of sail 
power. To be sure, neither has as much effect as a 10 per cent reduction of 
resistance, nor as consistent: an effect in all wind strengths, but, apart from 
rule limitations, both are much easier to accomplish. 

The best sailing speeds with extra stability are nearly the same as those 
with decreased resistance. In other words, increased stability, like de- 
creased resistance, is made the most of by pointing higher. 


Axyonz who takes the trouble can collect an imposing list of items, all of 
Which may have some effect on the windward performance of a sailing 
yacht. What does not seem to be generally appreciated is that every one of 
such items can be classified as to its effect on one or more of the three basic 
characteristics which have been considered here: Resistance, Sail Power, 
Stability. It is upon the final values of these three that the speeds to wind- 
ward of any yacht ultimately depend. In the present discussion, compara- 
tively small independent changes in each characteristic have ‘been con- 
sidered — changes which are well within the bounds of possibility without 
radically altering a given boat or changing her ‘‘size.”” The question 
naturally arises of what happens when the size is materially altered. The 
result is evidently bound to be other sets of curves, like those of Figure 2 
but with different numbers on them. The actual numbers are, however, of 
considerable interest from the point of view of rating rules and time allow- 
ances and will be taken up in a later article. 








Brand' New! 





VINYARD 47' Sedan Cruiser 


Here is the new addition to the Vinyard fleet — 
a boat designed for YOU. Twin powered, she does 
over 20 honest miles per hour. Deckhouse is large, 
spacious, airy. Galley is more reminiscent of life 
ashore than afloat. Why not drop us a line right 
now for further information on this or other popu- 
lar Vinyard cruisers? 


Full details may be had from 


VINYARD SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
Milford, Delaware 











PROPELLERS 


AND 


MARINE FITTINGS 













FOR TOP PERFORMANCE 
AND LONGER SERVICE 
Specify COLUMBIAN 
PRODUCTS 


Electric Yacht Closet, push but- 
ton operated. Extra value for 
reasonable price. Ask for free 
folder. Bronze or monel “ng 
pellers. Rudders, shaft 
controls, etc. All of finest 
sign and quality. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


( COLUMBIAN BRONZE cORPORATION |) 
236 North Main St., Freeport, L. 1., N. Y. 
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Nike 


Uncle Sam has the best marine equipment that money can 
buy. The very number of Hyde Propellers driving sub- 
marines, destroyers and other government boats of eve 
type and size, is proof beyond question that no finer wheels 
are obtainable. gee a Hyde Dealer the next time you need 
a propeller. Hyde Wheels cost no more yet are the standard 
by which other wheels are judged. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 


Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” It will tell you why Hyde 
Propellers often increase the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 





°s got Hyde Wheels! 





































WELDWOUD 


PHENOLIC RESIN BONDED 


MARINE PLYWOOD 


THe SAVING of a few pennies in the 
material for a boat does NOT justify the 
substitution for Genuine WELDWOOD of 
* , something ‘‘just-as- 
oe good.”’ 

Visit the Every Genuine WELD- 


WOOD panel is edge-stamped 
WELDWOOD or brand-burned, ‘*WELD- 








BOOTH WOOD.” That stamp is an 
at the unqualified guarantee that 
NEW YORK WELDWOOD plies will not 


separate under any condi- 


MOTORBOAT tions of marine use. 
SHOW * 


Spaces 140-141 * At your lumber dealer’s or 


write to nearest warehouse. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
616 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY, ITS HARBORS AND COVES 


(Continued from page 35) 


the north arm of the harbor, the channel being marked by small red 
and black stakes, privately placed. In entering, go slowly as there is a 
shifting bar and the channel is narrow. Anchor just west of the oyster 
houses and the state lobster hatchery, in about seven feet of water. For 
boats drawing not over three feet, it is well worth going about one-half 
mile further into Mill Cove, which is completely landlocked and heavily 
wooded on both sides. Anchorage is in the middle of the cove. Deep draft 
vessels should anchor east of the town, about 200 yards north of the south 
point at the harbor entrance. 

On leaving Wickford, it is worth while to run over to Hope Island, about 
three miles to the northeast. Hope is a rocky hump, about one-half mile 
long and half as wide, covered with blackberry bushes and scrub trees. 
There is a pretty cove on the south side where you can swim but, as there 
are rocks in it, it should be avoided as an anchorage. With northwest and 
west winds, you can lie up under the cliffs on the east side of the island and 
be completely protected. On the westerly side, Gooseberry Island forms a 
small, natural cove where there is 25 feet of water. Unfortunately, it is pro- 
tected only from the east and south. In skirting Hope Island, avoid the 
water just south of Gooseberry as there are many rocks not shown on the 
charts. If you are interested in tautog fishing, the ledges around the island 
are excellent grounds. During the fall and winter, hair seals make Hope 
Island their headquarters. ; 


Gone up the Bay, there are two harbors available for boats up to four 
feet draft. Allen’s Harbor, about two miles northwest of Hope Island, is 
completely landlocked. The channel is narrow and marked by oyster stakes. 
In entering, proceed slowly as there is a bar about one-half mile offshore. 
Leaving the point, locally known as the Lion’s Tongue, to starboard and 
Spink’s Neck to port, you will see a stone dock on the shore across from the 
Neck, The anchorage is about 100 yards southwest from the dock. Until 
you become acquainted with Allen’s Harbor, I do not advise entering except 
on a rising tide. Meadows extend to the west and south. On the shore just 
south of Spink’s Neck, there was, from last reports, the shell of one of the 
old lapstreak Newport keel cat boats. 

On leaving Allen’s Harbor, go at least a half mile east before heading up 
the Bay towards Warwick Neck, which you can easily identify by the white 
lighthouse on the southeast point, and the stone water tower of the Aldrich 
estate on the high land behind it. 

About twomiles north from Allen’s Harbor is the entrance to Potowomut 
River. Although the charts show only three feet near the entrance, I have 
several cruising friends who assure me that boats drawing up to four and 
five feet can go up the river to the anchorage, about 100 yards southwest 
of the dock on Potowomut Point. Here there is protection from all winds, 
particularly from the prevailing southwesters which are cut off by the high 
wooded bluffs extending west along the south side of the river. Before the 
Revolution, the records show that this river was quite a port; from the 
docks on the north shore, small coasting craft carried on an active trade 
with the West Indies. The river may have filled in some since those days 
although I am told that the local Indian Class boats, which draw about 
five and a half feet, work in and out of the river with centerboards down 
under all tide conditions. There are no government marks in the river and 
yachtsmen must depend on stakes which, as they are not painted, should 
be approached with caution. Be sure in entering to keep about midway be- 
tween Pojack Point and the rocks shown on the charts which lie about one- 
half mile northeast. 


| have stressed Wickford, Allen’s Harbor and Potowomut River because 
strangers are tempted to head immediately for East Greenwich. This, al- 
though undoubtedly as good a harbor as there is in Narragansett Bay from 
the standpoint of protection, should be avoided in any winds but easterlies 
as the main line of the New Haven Railroad runs close to the shore and 
there are a number of grade crossings for which the freights blow more than 
frequently through the night. Besides, with the prevailing westerly winds, 
you are apt to find your decks gritty when you turn out in the morning. 
Despite its disadvantages, East Greenwich is a good place to get ice, gas 
and water. These can be obtained at the yacht club, on the west shore, 
just south of the shipyard. There are plenty of markets and I frequently 
stop there for marine supplies. 

Opposite the entrance to East Greenwich Bay, lies Warwick Neck. 
There is no good anchorage there, although with northeast and east 
winds there is a lee off the Warwick Country Club; with the wind from 
other quarters, it is wide open. 

Warwick Neck was the home port of one of the early one-design racing 
classes. It was early in July, 1900, that the first race of the Warwick Neck 
14-footers, or Warwick Neckers, as they are often called, was held. These 
little knockabouts, 14 feet on the water line and about 21 feet over all, were 
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designed by Alfred Packard and the original six were built by McNaught, 
in Bristol. For sixteen years, every Saturday during July and August, they 
were raced in the waters about Warwick. During that entire time, there was 
only one case of a skipper reefing and he came in so far behind that he 
never tried it again. The class grew until at one time there were sixteen or 
eighteen in the fleet. Just before the War, many of the boats were sold and, 
until a few years ago, were raced off Stonington. Only a year or so ago, I 
noticed in a Narragansett Bay yacht club regatta circular that provision 
was made for the Warwick Neckers. 

Leaving Warwick Light to port, you can head north into the Upper Bay 
towards Providence. There is a cove about a mile and a half east of War- 
wick, between Patience and Prudence Islands. Unless you know more than 
do many of the local sailors, do not attempt to enter it from the south as 
the channel is narrow and has far more rocks in it than the chart shows. It 
is all right to go in from the north, if you work in slowly. Look out for the 
shoal point which makes out from the shore on the westerly end of Cogge- 
shall Cove and runs about one-quarter to three-eighths of a mile south- 
southwest. Remember, also, that the tides run strong here. 


For those who wish to run up to Providence, there is a good anchorage 
about two miles northwest of Conimicut Point behind Greene Island; boats 
drawing over four feet should not go far into the cove. Further north, 


there are state moorings off the Edgewood and Rhode Island Yacht Clubs. | 


Buses and trolleys for Providence run along the'street a short distance 
back from the water. There are only about three to four feet of water at the 
moorings off Edgewood, so deeper draft boats are better off near the Rhode 
Island Yacht Club, which is built on a rock off the north end of Washouset 
Point. 

After you leave the Providence River, the first good anchorage along the 
east shore of the Bay is in the Warren River. This river has a narrow, 
crooked channel and, although well buoyed, should not be entered at night 
by strangers. There is an excellent harbor in Smith Cove, without tide and 
well protected from all winds. Although apparently open to the southeast, 
the wind tends to draw up the river and does not blow directly into the eove. 
Follow the main channel until the beacon off Adams Point bears northeast. 
From this point, head directly into the harbor and anchor in about eight to 
nine feet of water with the beacon bearing east by south. If you wish to 
go further up the river, the Barrington Yacht Club has a few guest moor- 
ings and ice, gas and water are available. If you must anchor, be sure to tie 
up bow and stern as the tide is extremely strong. 

Bristol is too well known to require much comment except to say that 
the harbor is open to southeast and southwest winds. If it comes to blow 
from the northwest, it is best to go over under the lee of Popasquash Point. 
Ice, water and gas can be had at the Bristol Yacht Club and there are 
markets only a few blocks’ walk from the club. For those who want a quiet, 
well-protected anchorage with good holding ground, it is better to run over 
to Potter Cove, about four miles southwest of Bristol, on the northerly end 
of Prudence Island. It is well buoyed and much used by local cruising 
men. 

On entering Mount Hope Bay, after passing under the bridge, there are 
two harbors along the north shore which afford good protection from all 
winds except that Cole River is open to the southwest. Kickamuit River 
has a narrow entrance with a strong tide. There are about six to seven feet 
at low water; once inside Touisset Point, you are landlocked and, anchored 


on the easterly side of the river, you will be out of the greater part of the 
current. 


Tuose wishing to explore Taunton River should bear in mind that there 
are two bridges at Fall River and one, the railroad bridge at Somerset, 
about four miles upstream. There is a strong cross tide at this latter bridge, 
running from two to three knots, so do not attempt to go through it under 
sail. Leaving the railroad bridge, the channel is narrow, in places not over 
100 feet wide, and the tides are strong. The river is marked by government 
buoys right up to Taunton. From Somerset, the channel holds mid-river 
for a while, then swings over to the easterly bank and then, off Asonnet 
Neck, heads westerly towards Dighton which is on the west shore about 
four miles from Somerset. The anchorage is off the point, in about six to 
seven feet of water, and is open to the southerly winds which draw up the 
river. Ice and supplies can be obtained in the town about a quarter of a 
mile away. It may be possible to get water and gas at the Taunton Yacht 
Club which has been revived and is now seeking a home at Dighton. Across 
the river, and visible only at low water is the famous Dighton Rock. It is 
not advisable to go further up the river towards Taunton until the present 
dredging operations are completed as there are many rocks, and the channel 
becomes narrow. 

_ Below Dighton, about halfway to Somerset, there is a narrow, wooded 
Tiver which enters the Taunton River at Asonnet Neck. For power boats 
drawing not over three feet, this river is well worth exploring. 

Do not attempt to lie off Fall River as there is no harbor and the anchor- 
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age off the docks is open to about every wind except, possibly, an easterly. 

In leaving Mount Hope Bay, I recommend using the Sakonnet River 
which is well buoyed, deep and has much natural beauty. The tides run 
strong between the two bridges at its northerly end. For an anchorage, go 
in under the easterly shore about a quarter of a mile north of the lift bridge. 
Ice, water and gas can be obtained at several of the docks between the 
bridges. 


Tuer are three harbors in the lower reaches of the Sakonnet River: 
Fogland, Sakonnet and Sachuest. Fogland, lying on the east side about 
halfway down the river, is well protected from all winds except the north- 
west. There is plenty of water and the holding ground is good. Sakonnet 
Harbor is small but well protected and so rocky that I would never anchor 
there without a trip line. There are about four feet of water off the float 
of the Sakonnet Yacht Club and, although you can get ice and supplies, no 
gas or water is available. If it comes to blow northwest, you will toss around 
considerably as the wind has the full sweep of the river. You can get a good 
lee by running across behind Sachuest Point and anchoring off the beach. 
Personally, I prefer it to Sakonnet as there is plenty of room; however, if 
there is a swell outside, you will roll some. It was off Sachuest Harbor, in 
1689, that a Massachusetts armed sloop under Captain Pease caught up 
with the pirate Captain Blood in a howling southeaster. After a running 
fight in which Pease was mortally wounded, Blood was captured. 


Brrorz closing, let me mention Newport Harbor which is so well known 
by cruising men that little comment is necessary. What many do not know, 
however, is that for those looking for a quiet anchorage there is an excellent 
harbor in Potter Cove. This cove, which should not be confused with Potter 
Cove near Bristol, lies about one-half mile north of Jamestown. There is 
plenty of water, as the charts will show, and the anchorage is well pro- 
tected from all but east and northeast winds. North of Potter Cove is 
Cajecet which was built by Tom Paine about 1683 and was his home for 
many years. It was from Cajecet that Paine was called to lead an expedition 
to Block Island to attack a fleet of French privateers under Captain Picard. 
After a short engagement, the French fled as Picard recognized Paine whom 
he had known when he was buccaneering in the West Indies. He told his 
men that he “would rather fight the Devil than Tom Paine.” A few years 
later, Captain Kidd sailed up the Bay and spent an evening with Paine. 
After Kidd’s death, not long afterwards, his wife made affidavit that her 
husband had left all his gold at Cajecet. If so, it could not be proved and 
Paine denied it. 

There are other small anchorages but I think I have cited enough to show 
that Narragansett Bay has other harbors besides Bristol and Newport. 
In fact, with over 300 miles of shore line, dotted with innumerable islands, 
this Bay, rich in historic background, makes one of the most interesting 
cruising grounds on the Middle Atlantic Coast. 


YOU MIGHT TRY MAINE 


(Continued from page 32) 


York Harbor, 6 miles; to Cape Porpoise, 17 miles; to Wood Island, 10 
miles; and to Portland, 17 miles. But don’t take this puddle-jumping 
expedition on my say-so if the weather is anywhere near decent. Instead, 
go outside the Cape to Kittery, a five-hour run in an eight-knot boat, or, 
if the weather is particularly good and gives promise of remaining so, make 
the ten-hour jump straight to Portland. If you’re not sure of the weather, 
tune in at 1200 ke. on station WESX, and my old friend Al Chambers, the 
dean of Marblehead, will give you the dope right from the sea horse’s 
mouth. (This may seem like an unwarranted diversion but WESX was 
omitted from the weather broadcast table in our June issue and, as Al 
practically invented sunshine in Marblehead, he rates a private encomium.) 


Assumine that you make the bight in two bites, Saturday afternoon sees 
you safely at Kittery and Sunday afternoon in Portland. If plane con- 
nections work right, you can be back in New York — but who would want 
to be in July or August? — in less than three hours. This again would be 
contrary to my advice as it’s mighty disillusioning to fly in three hours & 
distance that has taken you three week-ends of motor boat chugging. Now 
that you’re on the very lip of enchantment, you’d better send a wire to the 
office and start your regular vacation. In two weeks, you can pretty well 
cover Casco and Penobscot Bays, two of the most charming and delight 
fully island-studded bodies of water of the North American coast and, if 
your time has then run out, there’s every reason why you should store your 
boat for the winter in Maine and return the next summer. 


If, however, you wish to get back to your home port, you must restricb 


your Maine cruise to six or seven days and devote the rest of your vacation 
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to getting home. I have done it both ways, one fall leaving my cutter 
Hotspur in a Penobscot port for the winter, and at the end of the next 
sailing season bringing her home. To indicate that the above scheme for a 
short cruise is not entirely the figment of a writer’s imagination, I’ll men- 
tion my itinerary for the cruise home from Portland. 

With a noon start, we anchored for the night at Cape Porpoise. The next 
night saw us in Gloucester and the night after in Scituate, not far north of 
the Cape Cod Canal. Marion, on Buzzards Bay, marked the end of the 
fourth passage and, after a layover of a few days, we ended the fifth run 
(it was a nasty beat, now that I think of it) at Point Jude Harbor of 
Refuge. Another day of sailing ended in Gardiners Bay, at the eastern end 
of Long Island, and our next run put us in Port Jefferson, back among the 
friendly winged visitors of my native isle. One more half.day and we were 
home in Cold Spring Harbor, so that, apart from lay days, we had devoted 
six whole days and two half-days to sailing or motoring and had spent each 
night comfortably at anchor. 


Now suppose that, instead of the motorboat which for purposes of illus- 
tration I have imagined as being on the small side, you have a great big 
sloop, cutter or yawl of 32-foot water-line length and ample sea ability. 
And suppose you let me lay out your route to the heart of the Maine 


cruising country, first informing me that you have enough persons aboard . 


for a watch-and-watch routine. 

The afternoon being fine, with the Sage of Marblehead promising south- 
westerly weather, I’ll suggest that you leave Gloucester around two-thirty 
and at four o’clock take your departure from Thatchers for Monhegan 
Island. The course is roughly northeast and the distance is about 85 miles 
and, at six knots, you’ll raise the 20-mile light of Monhegan before dawn 
breaks. the following morning. If the day comes in thick, you’ll miss the 
light but you’ll hear its companion aid on Manana Island, a powerful 
typhon horn that I have heard on a still day from a distance of 15 miles. 
In sunshine or thick weather, you can work in from Manana Island to 
Tenants Harbor with no more than ordinary care and vigilance. 

In all Maine cruising beyond the headlands, it is well to lay your courses 
to audible aids to navigation: fog horns, bells or whistling buoys. Even in 
perfect weather, it is advisable to keep close track of your dead reckoning 
and, as you proceed from place to place, to look frequently astern for the 


purpose of impressing on your memory the lay of the landmarks on reverse 
courses. 


Anriven in Penobscot Bay, you are, in my opinion, at the core and center 
of Maine coast cruising. Harbors are frequent, the reaches and thorough- 
fares are fascinating, under either power or sail, and the intimacy of 
cruising in bold water close to ironbound and pine-capped islands is some- 
thing to be experienced before it can be fully appreciated. Yes, the water is 
cold for swimming, so suppose you take sun baths instead and have more 
time for sailing. I shan’t recommend one day’s run or harbor in the Penob- 
scot more than another, feeling certain that, unless it is your aim to con- 
quer great distances and add widely separated place names to the entries 
in your log book, you can weave a cat’s cradle of courses up and down and 
across Penobscot Bay for a week and not exhaust its possibilities. 

Eastward of Penobscot is Blue Hill Bay, a slight boldening of the sur- 
rounding hills imparting a change of character which distinguishes it and 
renews the cruising man’s delight. Mount Desert bounds Blue Hill on the 
east and beyond Mount Desert is increasing ruggedness and loneliness of 
the shore and, for many, the most interesting waters of the entire state. 
Although I have tried not to: particularize in this brief recital of the 
charms of Maine, I cannot forbear mentioning Roque Island, east of 
Moosabec Reach, whose crescent beach of fine white sand is a geological 
phenomenon on these granite shores. If you no more than see this beach 
and if you then haul over to Lakemans, across the way, and buy a mess of 
crab meat from the first fisherman’s daughter who rows out to you, you 
may say that you have lived. 


We, now. We’ve used up ten days of what in this case amounts to a 
month’s cruise and it’s time to slide down the tides and winds to Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay. What goes Down East has to come up, and many who 
give the highest rating to other parts of Maine eschew these easterly waters 
because of strong tides and head winds on the homeward trek. You are 
here — from the unique town of Cutler to West Quoddy Head — in the 
mouth of the Bay of Fundy, where there’s no use in guessing what the 
weather’s going to be because of the strong probability that it doesn’t 
know itself. Yet there are many cruising bachelors who sail their escape 
complexes to these remote shores and are unhappy only when necessity 
brings them back to more populated regions. 

Again having recourse to my log book, I find that it has taken me eight 
or nine days to return from Eastport to Portland, spending every night in 
port. Under the same conditions, with a boat of similar size accommodating 
four persons, I would expect to cover the 170-odd miles in less than two 
days of day-and-night sailing. But, if my home in the west were my even- 
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time fussing with the engine. You want an en- 
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tual objective and if time entered the equation, I wouldn’t lay for Port- 
land. From Eastport direct to Provincetown, on Cape Cod, is only another 
70 miles, and that would involve under average sailing conditions less 
than a three-day steady shove. . 

Making, therefore, something of a stunt of it at beginning and end in 
any boat suitable for offshore work, a man with a month at his disposal can 
allot, at the outside, ten days for plugging from Long Island Sound to the 
Canadian border and return and have, in the middle, three weeks of lei- 
surely, unsurpassable cruising on the coast of Maine. Having told you to 
forget the likelihood of fog, I’m going to conclude by saying that if you 
plan no hard and fast itinerary and keep two or three days up your sleeve 
“just in case,” you’ll probably never be fogbound. 


HARBOR FACILITIES 


Below are listed the more prominent harbors that have facilities for yachts- 
men.Theyarelisted inorder of location asyou comeup the coast from Kittery. 
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SUPPLIES : 1 FACILITIES ANCHORAGE 
2 « | & 
HARBOR ee Ge 2 | 3 5 
Any g|4| 2 
| ¢ A Ee pees ee 
g $ $ a1 6 8 & s $ 
3346182481 dat Bie 8 
Kittery Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes | Yes | Hard 22° 
York Harbor Yes | Yes |Yes| Yes | No|Yes | Yes | Yes |G&S*} 20’ 
Ogunquit No | 1 mi.|No}| Yes | No} No |No | No | Clay 20’ 
Kennebunkport Yes | Yes |Yes| Yes | No| Yes |No | Yes IM&S| __ 10’ 
Cape Porpoise Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes | No| Yes |No | Yes IM&S| 7to 14’ 
Biddeford Pool Yes | Yes| Yes | No|Near| Yes | Yes 
Biddeford Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes Yes | Yes | Yes | Sand | Ample 
Portland Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes} Yes | Yes | Yes | Soft | Ample 
Yarmouth Yes | Yes | Yes} No | Yes} Yes | Yes | Yes | Hard 
South Freeport Yes | Yes |No| Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes | Yes | Mud 20’ 
Orrs Island Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes | Yes| Yes Yes | Mud 10 f 
Bailey Island Yes | Yes |Yes}| No | No| Yes | Yes| Yes |IM&Sj_ 60’ 
Sebasco Yes | Yes |Yes| Yes | No| Yes |Good| Yes IMG&S/} 6f 
Small Point No | Yes | Yes} Yes | No} No| Yes | Yes | Mud 14’ 
Bath . Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes | No] Yes} Yes | Yes | Mud 
Woolwich No | Yes |No| No | Yes| Yes | Yes | Yes 16’ 
Arrowsic a 
Wiscasset “Yes | Yes |Yes| Yes | No} No | Yes| Yes 
Southport 
Five Islands Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes | No} Yes Yes | Hard 


Boothbay Harbor | Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes} Yes | Yes | Yés | Mud 30’ 
East Boothbay Yes | Yes |Yes| Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes | Yes | Good} 3to 15f 


Damariscotta Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes | No] Yes | Yes | Some] Soft 5: 
Christmas Cove Yes | Yes |Yes| No ]} Yes| Yes | Yes | Yes {Good 
So. Bristol Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes | Yes | Soft 35° 
Round Pond Yes | Yes |Yes| Yes | No| No | No | No [| Mud 10’ 
Pemaquid Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes | No| Yes | Yes | No | Soft:| 3to8f 
New Harbor Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes | Noi Yes | No | No ]} Mud A 
Waldoboro No | Yes | Yes|.Yes | No | Yes | Yes | Yes } Mud 12’ 
Bremen 4% mi.| Yes |Yes| Yes | No | Yes | Yes | No |Good |6to 10 f 
Friendship Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes | No | Yes Yes | Soft 5f 
Port Clyde Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes| Yes | No | Yes Gravel 20’ 
Tenants Harbor No | Yes | Yes| No No} No | No | No | Hard 18’ 
Monhegan Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes No} No | No | No [S&C 25-35 
Owls Head No, | Yes | Yes| No | No| No | No | No | Mud 10’ 
Rockland * Yes | Yes |Yes| Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes | Yes | Soft 12’ 
Rockport Yes | Yes | Yes] Yes No | Yes | Yes | No | Clay 35 
Camden Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes | Yes —, 12’ 
North Haven Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes | No] Yes | Yes | Yes IM&C(|18 to 25 
Vinal Haven Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes | Yes | Soft 16’ 
Dark Harbor Yes | Yes |Yes| Yes | Yes} Yes | Yes | Yes | Mud 40 
Belfast Yes | Yes |Yes| Yes | No| Yes Mud 12’ 
Hard 
Searsport No | Yes |Yes| Yes | No] No | Yes | No | Mud 3f : 
Bucksport Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes | No| No | Yes | No Haren 6-15 
ge | - 
Bangor Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes} Yes | Yes | Yes | Mud 16’ ; 
Castine Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes No | Yes | Yes | Yes | Med. | 15 to 60 
Deer Isle Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes No | Yes | Yes | No | Hard 20’ 
Stonington Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes | Yes} Yes | Yes | Yes [Good |20 to 60’ 
Isle Au Haut Yes | Yes |Yes| Yes | No| No | No} No | Mud [15 to 18 
Swans Island Yes | Yes |Yes| Yes | .No| Yes | Yes | No |Good | Good 
Sargentville Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes | No| Yes | Yes | No | Mud 5 f 
East Blue Hill Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes Yes| Yes | Yes | Yes | Good 15° 
Buck’s Harbor Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes No| Yes | Yes | Yes | Mud 20’ 
Ellsworth Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes Yes| Yes | Yes | Yes [Stone 10’ 
Bass Harbor — Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes No| Yes | Yes} Yes IM&S| 60 
Southwest ‘Harbor}] Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes Yes| Yes | Yes | Yes | Clay Unlimited 
Northeast Harbor | Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes | Yes | Good 40’ 
Seal Harbor Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes | No| No | Yes | Yes | Fair 25" 
Cranberry Isle Yes | Yes |Yes| Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes| Yes JSMR| 14-20 
Bar Harbor Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes No | Yes | Yes | Yes | Good f 
Sorrento Yes | Yes | Yes] Yes No | Yes | No | Yes | Soft 14 


Winter Harbor Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes No | Yes | Yes | Yes ; 
Prospect Harbor Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes Yes| Yes | Yes | No | Med. 20 
Gouldsboro 






































Steuben No | Yes | Yes} Yes No | Yes | Yes | Yes |C&S|_ 12’ ; 
Jonesport Yes | Yes | Yes} Yes Yes| Yes | Yes | Yes |M &SI15 to 35 
Beals Island Yes | Yes |No| No. | %mi.| Yes | Yes | No | Good Deep 
Rogue Bluff No |%mi.| Yes| Yes No|'Yes | No | No ] Soft 18 
Machias — Yes | Yes |Yes| Yes No|No | Yes | No | Mud 15 
East Machias : 
Cutler Yes | Yes | Yes} No No| Yes | Yes | No ]} Soft 30 
Lubec 

Eastport ‘ Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes No | Yes | Yes | No | Mud] 10f ; 
Calais | Yes | Yes | Yes! Yes No| Yes | Yes | Yes | Mud | 10-12 
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R— Rock. f— Fathom. 


ABBREVIATIONS: G — Gravel. 
M — Mud. 
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(Continued from page 65) 


Ivan Wells’ Ivanola, also of the Hollywood Yacht Club, was second with 
24:14 error. Third honors went to White Heron, Vice Commodore G. 8. 
Donaldson, Catalina Yacht Club, with an error of 34:04. 

William Dennis won in Division Two, restricted to beginners. His error 
was 28:08. Commodore Howard Baker, Balboa Yacht Club, was second in 
Dream, with 49:59 error. Edna Lee, piloted by Harry Ashton, Hollywood 
Yacht Club, was third with 52:58. 

The 45-Foot Sailing Association’s race was won by H. C. Williams, 
Coronado Yacht Club entrant, in his Ta-Ta. Second place went to Alvin 
Daniels’ Sabot, flying the West Coast Yacht Club colors. Baben, sailed by 
George Fisher, Los Angeles Yacht Club, was third. Racing against the 
“45's,” unofficially, was Jim Rounds, who madethe cruisein a Lawley “110.” 

The twenty-five or thirty boats making the trip down stayed over the 
week-end and were joined by the San Diego Yacht Club contingent. 

Curtis ZAHN 


> Rough Passage 


On May Ist, the 71-foot schooner Nordlys, owned and sailed by Chester 
Bowles, let go her anchor in New London harbor after a rough passage of 
thirteen days from Hamilton, Bermuda. Some anxiety had been felt for the 
schooner on account of her long passage, largely because she had been re- 
ported five days earlier, on April 26th, by the Latvian steamer Everagra 
some 200 miles east of Cape Henry as in distress. This was not the case, as 
at no time was the yacht in danger or not under control. The message mega- 
phoned to the steamer by the schooner’s master merely stated that she 
had suffered some damage to sails and rigging, and was sent to allay any 
fears at home on account of her long passage. 

The log of Nordlys shows that she encountered a succession of heavy head 
gales from the northwest to northeast which, with some of her sails blown 
out in a heavy white squall on April 24th, made progress slow. For two days 
after leaving Bermuda on April 18th, fair weather and favoring winds were 
encountered. On April 21st, when running before a heavy, following sea, 
the fore gaff jibed and broke off about a foot from the jaws. In spite of this, 
the yacht ran 196 miles in the 24 hours ending at noon that day. That 
evening, the wind jumped into the northwest with gale force and the ship 
was hove to with oil bags out to windward. At that time, the schooner was 
only 300 miles from Montauk Point. 

April 22nd, the wind increased to some 60 miles velocity in the puffs, 
but the ship was completely comfortable and no solid water was shipped. 
On the following day, the wind moderated, although the sea was extremely 
rough, and the vessel remained hove to until the morning of April 24th. 
On this day, after making sail, a sudden squall hit before sail could be got- 
ten off. The mainsail split, the jib blew out and the staysail split across 
ten feet below the head, and the end of one of the main spreaders was 
broken. 

From then to the end of the voyage, head gales, interspersed with calms, 
and the necessity of sewing the damaged sails, made progress slow. Nordlys 
passed Montauk sea buoy at 1:25 p.m., May Ist, and anchored in New 
London at 6:20 p.m., after the longest of any of the several passages she 
has made to Bermuda. Her best passage from the Islands was in 1936 
when she came home in three days eight hours. 


> 91 Yachts in Off Soundings Cruise 


A record number of 107 entries had been received by Arthur H. Johnson, 
chairman of the race committee, up to about ten days before the event. 
Then the weather turned bad and, on top of that, a fresh easterly which 
blew all Decoration Day discouraged some of those attempting to beat to 
New London from the western end of the Sound. 

Nevertheless, next morning saw 91 craft ready to start in the day’s race 
to Montauk Harbor, L. I. They ranged in size from the 72-foot yawl 
Mandoo II, owned by D. Spencer Berger, to the 20-foot cutter Sun Dog, 
Russell Phelon. But the weather man did not codperate for he was flinging 
a southeast storm against the coast. Although the instructions read: “‘ex- 
cept for lack of wind or fog too thick for maneuvering at the start, the 
races will be started on time,” the race committee ordered a three-hour 
postponement to noon. And well they did for, within an hour after starting 
time, the wind was whipping the crests off the waves, most of the boats 
were riding to two anchors, and dinghies and launches were weather bound. 
During the afternoon, the wind and rain passed on but by that time it was 
too late to start a 25-mile race. 

Thick fog followed the storm and persisted throughout the night. Next 
morning, it was still thick and the 52 boats which started in Class A, the 
15 in Class B, the 4 in Class C, and 3 in Class D, saw little of their com- 
petitors for the next four or five hours. There was plenty of fog but little 
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quently awash. Keep a can aboard! 
Send for literature on midseason re- 
finishing. 
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START THIS SEASON RIGHT! 


WITH 


AUTOMATIC STEERING 


THE MODEL FORTY 


PHOTO ELECTRIC PILOT 


FOR YACHTS AND CRUISERS TO 50 FT. 





Complete Pilot Equipment Ready to Install on Average Cruiser 


Adds a new thrill to the joys of cruising. Hundreds of other boat owners 
have found this out during the past eight years. 

The Model Forty Photo Electric Pilot will steer your boat better than you 
do by hand — is not much larger than a portable radio —- weighs only 80 
pounds — operates from your present electrical sea and is simple to 
install and use. ALL THIS AT A NEW LOW COST. 

OTHER MODELS AVAILABLE FOR LARGER YACHTS AND COMMERCIAL VESSELS 
A line to any of the following will bring complete information — 


edhe, Wieib a is. 6k SV kon nes ohne eee aes Kelvin-White Company, 90 State Street 
Water Wem Ges 6 6ce o.oo pcae hs beeen Smith-Meeker Engin oan Se 125 Ay pend 2 
Jackcacnivilie, Fla. oi... <6. BES OHARA U5 a ebb aba t Corporation 

San Diego, ibe ora , ime ene ee California Eisctre Work at Sor Avenue 
Willis ees COs 6. a5 ios boa ve guelewene Ets-Hokin & Galvan, 218 gs oa Boulevard 
Sam Framcionn, Cal..s io icc ys Gav cee areas Ets-Hokin & Galvan, 181 Steuart Street 
Portieendl: Gees ss. 5 icin. be coe poe dip R. E. Sells Marine Service, Portland Yacht Club 
Santile, Weiss ois. Stee seein de een Northwest Instrument €o. -» 63 Madison Street 
Ketchikan, Bade». os u5.0:6 SiidacSiecdyy yp uswt ee bd ached a ee EN eS ae aeRees Joe Burdette 


Or write direct to the makers 
PHOTO ELECTRIC PILOT CORPORATION 
1306 ‘‘A”’ Street, Tacoma, Wash 
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"A COMPLETE LINE 
20 Gasoline Models 4 to 125 H.P 





6 Hesselman Type “Spark 
Diesels” 35 to 200 H.P. 





Here's just the engine for outboard 
type hulls, fishing boats, dories, 
‘tenders, and sailboat power. A true 
marine motor — completely engi- 
neered for outstanding service. Per- 
formance records prove the satis- 
faction and in-built quality of the 
Meteor. By all means, send today 
for full information. 





RED WING MOTOR 


Bore 2%”, Stroke 3%”’; Piston 


Displacement 61 cu. in.; 7 H.P. 1000 
r.p.m.; 18 H.P. @ 2800 r.p.m.; erall 
length 27%”. Weight with starter, built-in 
reverse, grey iron type, 258 pounds, 
aluminum 225 pounds. ; 


CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















73 Main St., San Francisco, Cal 


Even a wet sneaker can’t slip on NOSKID. 
Excellent wearing, non-abrasive, waterproof. 
Send for color card showing NOSKID and other 
INTERNATIONAL special purpose paints. 


International Paint Company. Inc. 








21 West St., New York, _N. Y 











THERMO-HOLD HOT OR COLD 


SEA CHESTS 


Are Your Cruising Insurance 
Against Food Spoilage 
Impervious to Sun and Moisture 
Astounding Temperature Perform- 
ance with small amount of ice. Five 
stock sizes in aluminum and ma- 
hogany Weldwood. Keeps hot 
things hot a long time. For Sale by 

Leading Marine Establishments. 


Full particulars on request 


THERMO-VAC CORP. 
146 State St. Boston, Mass. 














MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Designers and Builders 
of Custom Yachts 

















YACHTING 


wind and the combination made a long race. Fortunately for Classes A, C, 


and D, their course gave them astrong fair tide over much of the 25 miles. 


The first two marks were made by groping through the fog; then it lifted 
for an hour or so. After that, it shut in thicker than ever for an hour in 
mid-afternoon with a shift of wind from sou’west to southeast. But, 
finally, the fog went and a fine sou’west breeze came just in time to enable 
the larger boats to beat their 6:00 p.m. time limit. The shorter course, for 
the smaller Class B boats, unfortunately, forced them to buck the tide 
most of the way and none finished in time. 

Playing the tides, finding the buoys, and getting good breaks were the 
biggest factors in success in this race. Coquette, Robert F. DeCoppet’s new 
Luders-designed and built cutter, had the distinction of winning this, her 
maiden race. Windrush, a 36-foot Casey sloop under charter to Arthur §. 
Johnson, was second, and Harry W. Wagner’s new Coastwise Cruiser 
Free Lance was third. The latter, fresh from her launching at Graves’ yard, 
had made a 23-hour dash down from Marblehead. Edgar 8S. DeMeyer’s lit- 
tle Wingar II took the Class C prize for racing type craft, while Mandoo 
showed the way to the three Class D craft over 55 feet over all. 


Crass A 
Elapsed Corrected 
Place Name Owner Time Time 

1 Coquette R. F. deCoppet 8:26:41 8:01:54 
2 *Windrush Arthur S. Johnson 8:50:01 8:02:30 
3 **Free Lance Harry W. Wagner 8:54:09 8:10:07 
4 Delight O. S. Bennett 9:11:00 8:18:23 
5 Pandion Wm. W. Rand 8:56:33 8:19:52 
6 Manisees W. L. Warner 9:08:33 8:21:55 
7 Perroquet Robert H. Moore 8:22:47 8:22:47 
8 Spookie E. 8. Bradford, Jr. 8:34:03 8:24:23 
9 *** Soerabaja R. C. Loewenstein 9:06:17 8:28:01 
10 Varuna Chas. F. Hansel 9:16:06 8:31:38 
11 Estrella F. P. Fifer 8:51:35 8:32:55 
12 Gosling F. G. Towle 9:21:26 8:34:48 
13 White Mist Blunt White 9:09:13 8:35:35 
14 Lucky Star R. O. H. Hill 9:19:38 8:35:36 
15 ° Sylvia C. H. Alvord 9:28:53 8:40:28 
16 Marsu Dr. D. P. Babbidge 9:15:29 8:41:06 
17 Night Hawk Isaac Dawson 9:28:13 8:41:35 
18 Windigo H. D. Folinsbee 9:03:05 8:42:52 
19 Pixie T. M. Russell, Jr. 9:36:31 8:44:26 
20 Malabar XII John G. Alden 9:14:00 8:48:13 
21 Tar Baby C. A. Warden, Jr. 9:02:47 8:48:54 
22 Drakes Drum Theo. D. Blake 9:33:28 8:49:00 
23 Evening Star F. 8. Ford 8:54:05 8:50:10 
24 White Squall P. B. Huntington 10:08:16 8:50:47 
25 Freedom F. G. Crane 8:58:10 8:54:15 
26 Cynthia Taylor R. Phillips 9:38:46 8:54:44 
27 Halcyone Wm. G. Burt 9:04:25 8:54:45 
28 Kokosing III M. D. Southworth 10:08:13 9:01:19 
30 Sirocco Paul A. Sperry 9:20:51 9:08:58 
31 Brunette Paul Whitin 9:30:22 9:13:32 
32 Infanta Houlder Hudgins 9:59:40 9:15:38 


* Winner of prize for boats 40 feet and under. ** Winner Coastwise Class 
prize, and second prize for boats 40 feet and under. *** Winner Kokosing 
Class prize. 


THE LUBEC CARRY-AWAY BOATS 


(Continued from page 56) 


crease the speed of these by reducing the beam and increasing the depth, 
with a resultant increase in deadrise. These boats were often lacking in 
stability, when rock ballast was used, and would have been improved if 
iron or lead pigs had been employed. 

The 35’ 6” boat, whose lines were taken off by Andrew Hepburn, Jr., 
is an example of one of this type and illustrates the last, or decadent, model. 
Such a boat, with some outside ballast and carefully stowed lead ballast 
inside, would make an excellent small cruiser with possibly a few minor 
changes in lines. 

Compared to the Friendship sloop, the Quoddy or Lubec boat was con- 
sidered drier, easier in a sea, and equally fast. As a result, lobstermen as far 


. to the westward as Boothbay employed the type as market boats and for 


working their traps. A number were employed carrying lobsters from the 
pounds to market at Isle au Haut and elsewhere in the vicinity of the 
Penobscot. It must not be supposed that the building of these boats was 
limited to the vicinity of Quoddy Bay; like the Friendship sloop, copies 
were built all along the Maine coast to the eastward of Boothbay. Unlike 
the sardine boats, the lobster boats, of the carry-away model, were used 
for winter fishing and so usually had smaller rigs. 

The Lubec carry-away boat (or Quoddy boat) was one of the few Ameri- 
can double-ended sloops used in commercial work. It would be a cheaper 
model to build to yacht standards than the better known Friendship sloop: 
For a powerful, seaworthy and easy working sloop yacht of reasonable 
accommodation, the Lubec model would be hard to improve upon. 
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News from Yachting Centers 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


p The red-letter blue water cruising races are concentrated off New Eng- 
land this season with Massachusetts Bay the center of activity. Salt-shel- 
lacked Gloucester and yacht capital Marblehead were the headline ports 
as deep water racing got under way during the last week of the past month. 
The premier contest, the Cruising Club of America’s 455-nautical mile 
substitution for the Bermuda Race, which finished at Gloucester, marked 
up an important event on the Bay log. The sixth annual New London to 
Marblehead race, under the burgee of the Eastern Y.C., drew an unusually 
good entry list. Early in June, Chairman J. R. C. McBeath reported an 
entry list which included F. G. Crane’s Freedom, Parkman G. Howe’s 
Huntress, Morris F. LaCroix’s Mary Ann, Frank C. Paine’s Gypsy, Com- 
modore B. Devereux Barker’s Good Hope, Frank 8. Bissell’s Dorothy Q, 
Arthur W. Page’s Rampage II, Robert H. M. Barton’s Sally IJ, Edmund 8. 
Kelley, Jr.’s, Tadpole, William A. Parker’s Hindu, Homer P. Clark’s Zodiac 


and the Flying Fish. Entries this year are measured to the Cruising Club 
rule. 


p> The New York Y.C. annual cruise will head north of Cape Cod and 
make Provincetown, Marblehead and Gloucester ports of call. The fleet 
will disband at Gloucester, which makes the famous fishing town a focus 
of fleets. The Boston Y.C., senior organization of New England, is planning 
to enter its biggest turnout in the annual cruise out of Marblehead, July 
13th. The cruise will point for the delightful and rock-bound Down East 
coast and disband at Buck’s Harbor, South Brooksville, Me., July 20th. 


> The Eight-Metres at Marblehead have a lively championship season 
ahead, the class now having six crack boats with the purchase of Ariel 
(ex-Priscilla) by George D. Haskell of the Eastern Y.C. The other “Eights” 
include Gypsy, Thisbe, Armida, Marbet and Miss Nancy Leiter’s Venture. 


> The 68-foot twin screw, Lawley-built yacht Wilema has been sold from 
W. A. Ormsbee, of Taunton, to A. 8. Howe, of Brookline, through the 
office of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. She has been renamed Sehbella and her new 
home port is Boston. Other sales through this office include the 50-foot 
Eleo cruiser Marinera from H. L. Thomas, of Hyannis, to W. H. Leland, 
Worcester; the 32-foot Baltzer-built Sport Fisherman Fiji to J. T. Russ, 
Haverhill; the Eastern Y.C. One-Design Class Jack IT to Samuel H. Rogers, 
Milton; the 32-foot Richardson deckhouse cruiser Gesture Too to Harry 
Marks, Newton; the Manchester 17-footer Jackanapes to M. Santeusanio, 
Lynn. The 35-foot auxiliary schooner Aunt Sara has been chartered by 
John Cross, of Cambridge; the Herreshoff ‘“‘S” Class boat Vizen IJ has 
been sold from G. H. Batchelder to John Mayberry; the 30-foot auxiliary 
sloop Heddle has changed hands from C. E. Morrison, Jr., of Andover, 
to C. W. Morrill, Wakefield; she will sail out of Manchester. The 42-foot 
auxiliary ketch Caribou, formerly owned by Lieut. Comdr. R. E. Dennett, 
of Kittery, Maine, has been sold to C. E. Morrison, Jr., and was commis- 
sioned at Oxner’s Yard in Marblehead; the 34-foot twin screw barrel bow 


Marblehead Cruiser Miss Marblehead has been sold to Dr. R. P. Beckman, 
of Annisquam. 


> The 31-foot Casey cutter Pelican has been sold from Octave Dion, of 
Salem, to George F. B. Johnson, of Buffalo, through the office of KE. 
Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. The 161-foot auxiliary schooner Aldebaran, the 


ex-Kaiser’s yacht, has been acquired by a Boston owner from Francis 
Taylor, of Newport, R. I. 


> Walter Hallett’s Tonto again defeated Walter Perry’s Twono in the an- 
nual duel of the Indians in the Little Fisherman’s Race off the South Boston 
Fish Pier. . . . Tonto was built from the hurricane-hashed remains of the 
original Twono. . . . The official Bay opener, the South Boston Y.C. re- 
gatta, produced a fleet of 106 starters which was larger than last year 
despite the rainy spell which handicapped the commissioning of boats. 
... A fleet of 29 Indians, in a perfect windward start, was a feature, with 
the neweomers trailing at the finish which was taken by Secretary Herb 
Allbright’s 14-year-old Osseo. . . . Boston’s impressive Marine Day was 
aided in no small way by the parade of pleasure craft under the colors of the 
Massachusetts Bay Y.C.A. The ubiquitous Indians staged a race... . 
An invaluable adjunct to racing at Marblehead is the new sail loft headed 
by Prescott Wilson, who is associated with E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., and 
Frank P. Munro of the Corinthian Y.C. . . . The new Marblehead Power 
Squadron will join the Boston Squadron at the latter’s second annual 
rendezvous in Scituate and Gloucester, July 26th to 28th. 
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12 WATT RADIOPHONE 


Model HT-11 is a complete ship-to-shore radio transmitter and 
receiver. The transmitter can be operated on three frequencies in the 
marine band of 2000 to 3000 kc. The receiver is manually tuned — 
covers the marine band on one range and the broadcast band on 
another range. 


SHORT WAVE-BROADCAST 


The small metal cabinet is sturdily constructed especially for marine use and can be 
easily mounted on table or shelf. Corrosion protective used through- 


out. Power supply is a separate small unit connected with a cable — $1 49 50 
for use on 6 or 12 volts. HT-11 for use on 110 volts AC ° 


Also available are 25-watt and 50-watt models at comparable prices. Your Radio 
Parts Distributor or marine shop can supply you. 
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Do You Like 
FRESH CREAM in sour cotter, 


or with your cereal or fresh fruit? 


Of course you do — but think of the many times you’ve had 
to do without. 


NO LONGER will you have to “sample” the cream to see 
if it is usable. NOW YOU CAN HAVE 





Stock up with KEEPS — the real cream that you can keep 
on board for weeks, yet tastes as if it had just come from the 
cow. 

KEEPS is real cream — a special process makes it remain 
sweet, for weeks, and even after you’ve opened the bottle, for 
more than a week. 


Order from your grocer or direct from 


NIANA PURE FOOD CO. 
- WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
When in Miami order by phone from 


FLORIDA STERILE CREAM CO. Phone 2-7889 
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“The ART and CRAFT of SAIL MAKING" 


WE ANNOUNCE THE COMPLETION OF A 16 MM SOUND MO- 

TION PICTURE, “THE ART AND CRAFT OF SAIL MAKING,” THE 

FIRST PICTURE EVER MADE ON THIS SUBJECT. PREVIEWS WHER- 

EVER SHOWN HAVE MET WITH THE ENTHUSIASTIC APPROVAL 
OF YACHTSMEN 


WE SHALL BE GLAD TO EXTEND THE USE OF THIS FILM WITHOUT 

CHARGE TO ANY YACHT CLUB OR ORGANIZATION UPON 

REQUEST. AS THE NUMBER OF COPIES IS LIMITED, PLEASE SUGGEST 
SEVERAL DATES WHEN WRITING 


RATSEY & LAPTHORN, INC. 


Sail Manufacturers Established 1790 


City ISLAND, New York City 
Telephone: City Island 8-1012, 1013 














PROTECT 


GALLEYS FROM FIRE! 


@ Here’s an extinguisher to kill 
galley fires in a hurry. New (gy; 
Kidde-LUX Model 2 handles like 79 
a pistol — aim at fire...pull ¢ 
trigger . . . blaze is out with split- [ 
second speed. No pumping, no 
toxic fumes. Kidde-LUX carbon 
dioxide gas gets around obstruc- 
tions, smothers fire wherever it’s * 
hiding. Is your boat ready for | 
fire? Send for folder on fighting 
boat blazes. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. (/j;, 
715 West Street Bloomfield, N. J. oy 

















THIS DIESEL 
HAS 
EVERYTHING 


New two diameter piston design gives 
better fuel economy and less detonation. 
Electric and hand starting. Send for lit- 
erature. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
4 HATHAWAY ROAD, COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Office: 102 E. 25th Street, New York 
Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 





4 CYLINDERS 
40 H.P. AT 1200 R.P.M. 
COMPRESSION 500 LBS. 


WEIGHT 2500 LBS. 


PALMER 


ENGINES 





INJECTION PRESSURE 1650 LBS. 











IT’S WHAT IS IN THE 
CAN THAT COUNTS! 


AVOID UNSIGHTLY 
CRACKED CANVAS 


RU™MFOR D 
FLEXIBLE DECK PAINTS 


Are obtainable in beautiful, fast ‘colors that 
dry quickly to a tough, long-wearing flexible 
finish that swabs down fresh and clean. 


Write for color card 
showing complete line to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CoRP. 


55 Pawtucket Ave. 
RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 
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WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


> Light westerly breezes carried Allen Mickle’s California “32” sloop 
Velero II to victory in the 130-mile San Clemente Island race on the May 
18th week-end. 

The annual San Clemente jaunt, which set the South Coast’s program of 
cruising races in full swing, was sailed under double-barreled auspices. The 
Los Angeles Y.C. best corrected time trophy under the Ocean Racing Rule 
went to Velero IT, while of the California Y.C. cups, Donald W. Douglas’s 
Class M sloop Endymion won the Adohr Cup for first boat to finish and the 
Universal Rule Trophy was taken by Willard Shepherd’s converted Six- 
Metre Naiad. 

Velero II, with a corrected time of 23 hours 18 minutes 8 seconds, beat 
Endymion, scratch entry, by 8 minutes 22 seconds. Third honors were 
taken by Walter Elliott’s “32” Escapade, followed by Senta, Chubasco, 
Odyssey, Tamalmar and Privateer. 


p> As these lines reach subscribers, West Coast windjammers will just be 


completing the inaugural sailing of the Pacific’s longest coastal sailing 


event, the biennial 311-mile triangular Channel Islands race, Out of San 
Pedro, at nightfall of July 3rd, the fleet beat to windward up channel to 
Richardson Rock, thence homeward downwind via San Miguel, Santa 
Rosa, San Nicolas and San Clemente Islands. 2 


p> This year’s race for the venerable San Diego Lipton Trophy; to be 
sailed off San Pedro early in August, will undoubtedly be restricted to 
Ten-Metres. Wesley Smith’s Sally II, of the Catalina Island Y.C., has 
challenged and the Los Angeles Y.C. will defend with Pierpont Davis’ 
Santa Maria. The California Y.C. will be represented by Donald Ayres’ 
Branta. C. E. Vesy’s freshly-arrived Sirius is also expected to participate. 
Since other entries must rate within 10 per cent of the challenging and de- 
fending boats, ‘‘Sixes,” “‘Eights” and California ‘‘32’s” will be barred. 


> Bill Slater’s venerable Lanai again captured Six-Metre laurels in the 
Los Angeles Y.C. annual spring invitational series, sailed off San Pedro in 
early June. She was followed in series standing by Caprice, Mystery and 
Rebel. 

Slater’s sister Peggy won the Pacific Interclub honors with Seventh 
Heaven, trailed, in order, by Wahini, Sans Gene, Epic, Atalanta: and 
Shangri-La. 

Other winners and placing boats were: 

Rhodes “‘33’s.”” Mistress, Kenneth Pier, Rebel and Nimbus. 

Stars. Scout III, Myron Lehman, Wench and Rambunctious. 
Skimmers. Surprise, Robert Gales, Patricia and Dolce. 

Flatties. Furious, Ed Olin, Donaker and Spree Gal. 

Snipes. Ghost, Darby Metcalf, Gray Goose and Kitten. 

National One-Design. Zephyr, Carl Long, Jr., Ome Omi and Valiant. 
Suns. Vivacious, R. Smythe, Rowdy and Demar. 


> On earlier week-ends, the Balboa Y.C. held its annual spring series, 
with Walton Hubbard, in Rebel, taking the feature honors among the 
Rhodes ‘‘33’s.” Rebel was trailed by Mistress, Firefly and Wainaa. Other 
class winners and placing boats at Balboa were: 


Pacific Coast One-Designs. Tempe, Don Fry, Squaw and Imp. 
Stars. Scout III, Win Blu III and Dream Girl. 

California Cruising Class. Blue Escape, Arling, Mist and Ta Ta. 
Albatross Class. Peda, Everett Morris, No Name and Oh! Oh! 


> Sandwiched between, at San Pedro, was the spring title series of the Los 
Angeles Harbor Star Fleet, won by Douglas MacKenzie’s veteran Sachem, 
followed closely by Three Star Too, Rambunctious and Wench. 


p> Bubbles. . . . The Balboa-Newport area was expected to be selected as 
the site of the Southern California regatta for the period August 3rd to 
11th, inclusive, at the June 14th meeting of the Southern California Y.A. 
board. This would insure a concentration of racing windjammers in the 
southern area through most of August, since the annual Newport Harbor 
Race Week will be sailed August 14th to 18th and the Star Class Interna- 
tionals will be run off at San Diego, August 18th to 24th. . . . Another 
veteran East Coast Six-Metre has joined the California fleet. She is Bob 
Kat, brought out from Chesapeake Bay for Dr. J. D. Taylor, of Santa 
Monica. . . . Ta Ta, Horton Williams’ California Cruising Class sloop, 
flying the burgee of the host Coronado Y.C., won the Los Angeles Y.C. 
45-Foot Association’s annual cruising race to Coronado on Memorial Day. 
She was followed on corrected time by Alvin Daniels’ sloop Sabot and 
George Fisher’s ketch Baben. . . . Wes Smith’s Ten-Metre Sally I won 
both of the late May races for the Craig Perpetual Sloop Trophy, defeating 
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Branta and Santa Maria. . . . George Donaldson’s White Heron, of the 
California Y.C., continued her winning ways in the power cruiser fleet’s 
initial 21-mile run from Long Beach to Balboa on May 25th. With an error 
of only 2 minutes 58 seconds, she was followed, in order, by Hoaloha, Iva- 
nola and Alice C. . . . The veteran Espy Hall, driving The Doctor and 
The Doctor II, captured the feature Classes C and F hydro events at the 
Lake Yosemite speed boat regatta, near Merced, on Memorial Day. At 
Stockton, two days later, Hall won the Class F hydro race, while Hovey 
Cook took the Class F racing runabout trophy and two Marysville veter- 
ans, Harold Ashley and Ward Angilley, captured the “‘C” service and “C” 
racing runabout events, respectively. . . . Bill Horton, owner of the ‘“‘Six”’ 
Mystery, is new president of the Six- and Eight-Metre Association of 
Southern California. John Swigart (Ripples) is vice president and Vernon 
Edler (Caprice), secretary-treasurer. . . . Newest addition to the Southern 
California Y.A. is the San Luis Y.C., whose home is on the pleasant waters 
of San Luis, Morro and Estero Bays. Charter flag officers of this most 
northerly of all S.C.Y.A. members are: Commodore Harold Puffer and 
Vice Commodore Paul Wagner. — . 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


p> Dr. Ernest E. Miller, of Monroe, Mich., proudly sailed into his home 
port on June 9th with his new Lake One-Design. The boat, designed by 
Phil Rhodes, was built by Herman Lund, of Erie, Pa. She is the latest ver- 
sion of the popular design with the doghouse. Dr. Miller had the cabin ex- 
tended one frame farther forward and one frame farther aft, which gives 
much more space below. 

The hull is finished in natural mahogany and the deck displays an array 
of fittings and gear that would make any yachtsman’s eyes sparkle. Sails 
are by Ratsey and fittings by Merriman. 


> Plans continue for the 70-mile outboard marathon race down the St. 
Clair River, across Lake St. Clair and into the Detroit River, July 7th. 
Interest is reported from the headliners of the sport. The Detroit Gold Cup 
Committee is giving its support. J. Lee Barrett has appointed Len Thom- 
son, A. R. Hackett and Fay Irey as a committee to assist in promotion. 
The U. 8. Coast Guard and local units of the U. S. Power Squadrons will 
patrol the course. 


> While those who go to Put-In-Bay for the Inter-Lake Y.A. regatta 
have expressed considerable interest in having a marine exhibition on the 
island during the affair, the industry has shown little interest in the plan. 
Commodore J. W. Harbrecht proposed the exhibition idea, not with the 
thought of making money: but as part of the entertainment ashore. The 
plan was to invite manufacturers who have new gadgets and services to 
set up educational exhibits at which there would be no charge to the 
yachtsmen. Unless more interest is shown by mid-July, the idea will be 
dropped. 


> The two Navy torpedo boats built by Fisher Boat Works, of Detroit, 
were accepted June 8th. The boats are 49-footers, each powered with two 
1200 hp. Packard motors. They exceeded the required 40 knots on the trials. 


Construction was under the direction of Russell J. Pouliot, of the Fisher 
organization. 


> Fifty boats are expected to start in the Port Huron-Mackinac Race July 
13th in the five classes the Bayview committee hopes to have. While the 
committee has tried in vain in recent years to get a racing class started in 
the event it looks as though success is at last in sight. Fred Temple’s Class 
Q boat Siren, which was dismasted in a collision at the start last year, will 
be back. Two Eight-Metre owners and a couple of Class R skippers have 
threatened to enter to round out the racing division. 

The cruising class will be divided into two groups, to encourage owners of 
the many one-design cruising boats of under 30 feet o.a. To eliminate 
crowding, no doubt a contributing factor to last year’s accident at the start, 
this year the fleet will get under way in three groups at half-hour intervals. 


> New life is in evidence in the Six-Metre Class at Detroit, as was ex- 
pected after Thomas K. Fisher sold his Challenge. Fisher and the boat were 
practically unbeatable and last year interest lagged. Now Perce Darnell 
has the boat and, although he has done some good sailing in other boats, 
he hasn’t yet got the feel of Challenge. 


> Dave Sloss sailed his Kath-Mar to victory in the Old Club Cruise-Race, 
on June 8th, winning the elaborate Charles Kotcher Trophy, a duplicate 


of the Pacific sailing race to Hawaii trophy. As the race this year was a 


straight 15-mile spinnaker run across Lake St. Clair, the discussion re- 
garding races without windward legs will be on again. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


A BURGER 54" STANDARDIZED STEEL CRUISER 


STEEL—FOR SEA-DEFENSE 


A Burger welded steel hull will give you every necessary yr 
defense against the ravages of the elements. Extra strength to 
resist heavy seas, protection against collision, against leaks, 
against deterioration . . . and added protection against heavy 

%& assaults on your pocketbook, for a Burger steel hull will cost >& 
less in the end for maintenance. And the first cost is far less 
than you expect. 


Write us for particulars on our standardized line of sail and power cruisers . . . 
* the only kind in the field. 2 : : * 


SAIL AND POWER: STEFLAND WOOD: STANDARDIZED AND CUSTOM 


* BURGER BOAT CO: Manttowoc Wis * 


Boat Builders Since 1865... 














DIRECTION FINDER 


Know Your Exact Location at All Times 


A 6-tube 3-way portable A.C., D.C. — or 
1.4 volt low drain battery — Radio and 
Range Finder now at a price you can afford 
to pay. 2 bands — 190 to 410 K.C. beacon band, 500 to 
1500 broadcast. Your monogram put on at no extra 
charge. Price for use on inland waters, No. 101, $42.50. 
For salt water use with specially impregnated coils, No. 
202, $49.50. Both complete with long life batteries. Write 
now for complete information — or send order direct. 
Postage prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 
DEALERS — Many desirable territories open now 


for profitable operation this spring and summer. 
Write direct for complete information. 


x SEA PAL RADIO CO. % 


622 West Lake St., Chicago 
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JOIN THE “HAPPY HUNDREDS” 


whom you see sailing around harbors or 


loading their DYER DINKS to the gun- 


Take a tip from experienced cruising men 
and add to your fun on this summer's 


DYER DINKS now available from 
stock on most of our 14 models 
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RHODE ISLAND 





This white STRYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps your boat white. 
Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 


easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


DULUX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 













TODAY 


More Yachtsmen 
Repower with a 





Grey specialization enables 
you to match Power, Weight 
and Speed for ideal boat 
performance. 





FREE CATALOGS 


All 
the Facts 
You Want 
to Know 
& 
Specify 
Gasoline 
or Diesel 











GASOLINE 
27 MOTORS 


Fours — Sixes — Eights 
10 to 175 H.P. 


Grays are shorter, lower 
lighter and easier to install 
in any boat. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 


656 Canton Ave. 


One to Six Cylinders 


Based 
and 


use by 


built by General Motors, 
adapted and equipped for marine 





5 DIESEL 
MODELS 


25 to 165 H.P. 
on the engine developed 


Gray. 


Detroit, Mich. 











YACHTING 


SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


> As a means of encouraging short-range cruising and at the same stroke 
developing “good fellowship and lasting friendships” among its members, 
the Manhasset Bay Y.C. has embarked upon an ambitious program of 
cruises to a number of the more popular Western Long Island Sound 
anchorages. 

This departure from the old custom of one club cruise a year began with 
a two-day event over the Memorial Day week-end. The next will be a 
four-day cruise beginning July 4th. There will be another two-day event 
in mid-August and a three-day jaunt on the Labor Day week-end. 
Besides these fixtures for the grown-ups, the Manhasset junior organization 
will hold its annual cruise beginning July 22nd. 

No one on the cruising committee pretends that the Manhasset Bay 
itineraries are adventurous quests for excitement in distant harbors. That 
is not their object. The idea is to codrdinate as much as possible the activi- 
ties of those members who like to make short week-end cruises with con- 
genial friends and get back to business on Monday mornings. 


> The New York Y.C. ocean race from Newport to Cape May to Mon- 
tauk, scheduled for June 15th, has been called off. A worth while entry 
list could not be organized, so it was deemed better to give up the project 
this year rather than put on a poor show. A few days after the N.Y.Y.C, 
announced its cancellation, word got around the habitat of the offshore rac- 
ing enthusiasts that a challenge might be forthcoming for the Brooklyn 
Challenge Cup. This ancient mug is held by Henry Sears, of Indian Harbor, 
who won it in 1938 with Actaea in the course of the Larchmont-Fire Island 
race. There was no race for it last year but there is talk that Commodore 
Rudolph Schaefer, of Larchmont, will challenge with Edlu and thus pave 
the way for others to get into the competition. 

If the race is held, the plan is to start it from Gloucester after the 
Cruising Club of America fleet finishes its Mount Desert Rock event and 
establish the finish line somewhere at this end of the Sound. 


> Two of the most successful of the N.Y.Y.C. 32-foot water line auxiliary 
cutters on the Sound have recently changed hands. Apache, with which 
C. F. (Bubbles) Havemeyer made a splendid record in long distance racing, 
has gone out to Detroit where she will fly the private signal of Thomas 
Fisher, who has been doing a job in the Six-Metre Class with Paul Shields’ 
one-time Seawanhaka Cup defender Challenge. Arbela, campaigned widely 
by George dePeyster, has been sold to Louis M. Brooks through the office 
of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. Brooks’ 37-foot cruising cutter Blue Jay 
is now owned by Commodore C. B. Tompkins, of City Island, who plans 
to put her in the Bayside Y.C. Block Island auxiliary handicap on July 
26th. He won this race last year with the yawl Evening Star, which he has 
sold back to her original owner, F. 8. Ford, of Detroit. 


> Incidentally, Brooks’ acquisition of Arbela cost him an opportunity to 
race in the recent Off Soundings Club cruise. He had entered Blue Jay well 
before the deadline. Then he bought Arbela, sailed her up to New London 
for the rendezvous and asked the Off Soundings officials to substitute his 
new yacht for the old one on the entry list. This they refused to do. 


> The Norwalk Y.C., whose fleet is growing steadily, is planning two and 
perhaps three cruises this summer. Howard W. Gorham is Commodore 
Gallaher’s new fleet captain. 


> Corny Shields’ first victory of the Y.R.A. season with Aileen in the In- 
ternational One-Design Class earned him the T. Benjamin Bates Memorial 
Trophy put up by the Harlem Y.C. in its May 30th regatta as a tribute to 
its late No. 1 member. A week later, in the Horsehoe Harbor long distance 
race for Stars, Stanley Ogilvy’s Spirit won the first leg on the Eric Redding 
Memorial Trophy. 


p> Rope Yarns. ... Walther von Hutschler, who won the 1938 and 
1939 world championships of the Star Class for Germany, turns out to bea 
Brazilian citizen. He is building a new boat, Pimm Too, and will race her 
this season in the Gravesend Bay fleet in New York Harbor. . . . Mat- 
hasset Bay one-designs, formerly the Sound Junior Class, are competing 
in Y.R.A. regattas this summer for the first time in years. . . . The Se 
bonac Y.C. has opened headquarters on the edge of the National Golf 
Links of America at Southampton, L. I. . . . The A.P.B.A. proposes to 
run a race for cruisers of all types, sizes and speeds as part of the Gold Cup 
regatta which the Indian Harbor Y.C. will hold in Northport Harbor, 
August 17th. . . . Harry Wagner, who used to sail the yawl Free Lance 
out of New Rochelle, started off like a house afire with his new Free Lance, 
an Alden, Coastwise Cruiser. She was launched late one Wednesday 
afternoon at Marblehead and, less than 72 hours later, was winning thi 
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DISTINCTIVE 


YACHT 


FURNITURE 





Unusual rattan fishing chair No. 15 


We are specialists in the manufac- 
ture of cabin and deck furniture for 
the boat. 

Among our installations are 
many of the most luxurious yachts 
afloat, including “Moneda”, “Elda”, 
“Sirena”, “Onrust”, “Caritas”, 
Navigator’, “Mary. Eleanor”, 
“Tritona”, “Student Prince”, “Dis- 
turbance II”, “Agawam”, “Bidgee”,, 
“Florence”, “Moana II”, “Mys- 
tery”, “Reomar” and “Episode”. 

Write for catalog 


GRAND CENTRAL 
WICKER SHOP, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


217 EAST 42ND STREET, N. Y. C. 


2 blocks East of Grand Central Station 














CRUISING 
HELPS 


IN BOOK FORM 


We know that no one can learn to 
cruise by reading books but we 
know, too, that the experience of 
experts can be valuable to new 
sailors and oldtimers alike. We un- 
hesitatingly recommend all of the 
books listed below. 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. 
H. Hall. A handbook of extraordinary 
completeness. $1.50 


Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. $1.50 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Step-by-step through the 
process of finding letivade and longitude 
through the use of H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of celestial navies 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes for shipboard from the simplest 
rough weather breakfasts to course din 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the cook. $1.5 


Log Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 
No “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
k with extra columns for notes. $2.50 


Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
book by a man with twenty years’ ex- 
perience. The best way we know of to 
learn to sail without such an experienced 
skipper at your side. $3.50 


Order by mail direct from 


YACHTING 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 











prize in Class A of the Off Sounding race and the special trophy for Coast- 
wise sloops. . . . You hear plenty about all the talent crowded into the 
International Class cockpits, but how about the Western Long Island 
Sound fleet of Stars? Stan Ogilvy, Adrian Iselin, Frank Campbell, Stan 
Turner, Durbin Hunter, Dick Maxwell, Johnny Arms, Johnny Abberley 
and Larry Reybine hardly come under the head of soft touches. . . . The 
Peconic-Gardiner’s Bay fleet of the Star Class has scheduled its annual 
Devon invitation series for August 3rd and 4th, just before the Corry 
Trophy scramble on Great South Bay. . . . Ralph Coxhead’s Kathleen IT, 
swinging at the N.Y.A.C. moorings off Travers Island, is a new Wheeler 
38-foot twin screw job that can hit 25m.p.h. . . . Gerry Wynne, the Stam- 
ford sailor who has been handling Elco publicity, is now devoting most of 
his time to British government work. . . . Shellback Sam, that Wetherill 


man, is going into motor boating. But only as an inspector of construction 
for his Uncle Sam — and yours. ; 


LAKE MICHIGAN NEWS 


By Jeannette Oates 


> Fifty or more yachts are expected to take part in the Mackinac Race, 
July 20th. Among the yachts expected to race to Mackinac for the first 
time are Larry Holsinger’s Tonga II, Wells Lippincott’s Sovereign, Fritz 
Lippold’s Trial, the McGibbon-Vanzwoll Staghound, the Duchess (Over- 
Niter from Milwaukee) and Jim Both’s Brunhilde. 


> Don Prather, the author of There Will Always Be a Mackinac Race, died 
on Memorial Day several hours after he was struck by a hit-and-run 
driver. Don, a member of the Royal Canadian and Chicago Yacht Clubs 
and former owner of Intrepid, twice winner of the race he had preserved, 
had taken part in this classic for twenty-one years. 


> The Jackson Park invitation series for Stars, first major Star event of 
the season, June 8th, ended in a draw between Bubbling Over, sailed by 
Bert Williams and Stan Fahlstrom, and Harry Nye’s Gale, with Bubbling 
Over given the decision for the best two-out-of-three finishes. Russ Moon 
won the third race with Delight. 


> The Port Pilot and Log Book, published by the Great Lakes Cruising 
Club for its members, has a value of many times its cost to the boat owners 
who rely on its charts and its comprehensive information, up to the minute 
and strictly accurate. More than 100 pages were added this summer. The 
waterproofed title page is a compass rose with a hole in the center so that 
it can be laid on the cabin roof and used as a pelorus. Compiled by Arch 


Gibson and Logan T. McMenemy, it is the first thing to be put aboard the 
boat bound for a cruise. 


> The annual spring rendezvous of the Great Lakes Cruising Club, at 
Kenosha, attracted some 200 sailors, a full dozen motor cruisers turning out 
in fog and-sloppy going to meet the sail fleet. Among the motor cruisers 
snugged down near Kenosha Y.C. after a rough trip, were: Ray Greist’s 
Madray II, Dr. G. W. Christoph’s Dee Dee Ess, M. T. Williams’ Tom Boy, 
Ted Green’s Lobo, Kurt Hitke’s Dolores, Dr. Harry Kazen’s Diziana, 
C. L. Barkley’s Golden Dawn, L. G. Ferris’ Jimsea, H. W. Angstan’s 


Glorene, Albert Stern’s Nancy Ann III, John Bell’s Arjane and Frank 
Coari’s Neptune. 


> Sterling Morton’s 89-foot Freedom has been accepted by the United 


States Navy for training use at Annapolis, Md. 


p> Edward W. Shepard brought a 50-foot Matthews twin screw Diesel 
from New Orleans last month and she has been re-christened Pauline. 


She will fly the Columbia Y.C. burgee. The sale was handled by John W. 
Magill. 


p> Among the yachts heading northward this month is John McLaren 
Simpson’s 55-foot motor cruiser Awab, completed at Grebe’s yard a few 
weeks ago. The Simpsons will cruise in Green Bay and Lake Superior. . . . 
Logan McMenemy is scheduled to leave shortly for Green Bay and Big 
Bay de Noque, aboard Adventure. The McMenemys drop anchor in the 
most beautiful spot they can find, return to put in some time in town each 
week, then go back to the ship for long week-ends — much as one would 
travel to and from a summer home, the advantage being a mobile summer 
home. . . . A long and picturesque river cruise will be made by George 
W. Schaeffer and Vernon Kuhn in Gypsy, starting on August 8th. They will 
take the waterway to the Mississippi, then head for Minneapolis. . . . 
John Ferguson’s Last Buccaneer, new 52-foot Alden motor-cruiser with 
auxiliary rig, will make Green Bay her headquarters. . . . Karl Nibecker, 


commodore of the Chicago Y.C., and his family, each summer take Reality 
northward to a summer camp in Canada. 
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THE SPHERICAL 
COMPASS 


The most popular compass ever 
offered to yachtsmen! For all types 
of vessels. Can be used in our new 
double-mounting brackets. Write 
for free booklet. 


Kelvin-White Double-Mounti 
Brackets (4-inch and 5-inc 
sizes) 

Kelvin-White “Observer” Com- 
pass 


Walker Excelsior Logs (in statute 
or nautical-mile readings) 


Fisher Pierce Speedometer Logs 
Kenyon Speedometers and Logs 
Bludworth Radio Direction Finders 
Cape Cod Radio Direction Finders 
Ship-to-shore Seaphones 


The new Kelvin-White Navigator 
Clock 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
90 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 
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ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 


“BEST CRUISING AND RACING PAINT ON THE ee 


ET!*’—Kelvin-White Co. Selected for Government Yawis at Anna 
Most powerful preventive of Teredos, Marine Growth and Barnacles. Smoot pa 
slippery. Lasts a long time. 


Emerald and Light Green — Bright Red — Cream White 


All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 
Specified by the foremost naval architects: W. Starling , John G. Aldon, Deasts C. Paine, 


Cox & Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Sparkman & $s and many 
STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 
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RADIOPHONE 


Get your copy of 
SOUND PRODUCTS 
new illustrated 16 page 
catalog at your Dealer or the factory. 





See the NEW MODELS at your local Dealer 


New Dealer territories open 


SOUND PRODUCTS 


1827 Pontius Avenue West Los Angeles, California 


Only bid pe For This 


500-WATT 


WATER-COOLED 


SU. 8.7? BuBcTmIC 


Biggest per-dollar value ever offered 
in a small, quality-built Marine Elec- 
tric Plant. Full 500 watt capacity. 
32 volt. Water-cooled. Vibration- 
absorption ss00 ia 4 my — 
water equippe x 
DIESELS Wt. 75 lbs. Self starting. Also larger 
U. S. Line includes a complete range of | sizes up to 60 KW. 

Marine Diesel Electric Plants 3 to 75 
KW in 1-, 2-, 4- and 6-cylinder models. 
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DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 


39’ and 42’ twin screw play boats. Larger custom 
built cruisers and combinations. Most outstanding 





= values by comparison. Send for new catalog in color. 


' CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 








YACHTING 
LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


p> Under the supervision of Bill Nevin, Vice Commodore of the Rochester 


Y.C., plans for the 12th District Star championship series are rapidly . 


taking shape. 

Elaborate prizes are being assembled by W. Peck Farley, chairman of the 
Prize Committee. Facilities for taking care of contestants, launching, dock- 
ing, housing, etc., are complete. The R.Y.C. basin makes a safe anchorage 
close to the race course, and plenty of tows will be available when needed. 
The course will be patrolled by the Coast Guard. The yacht club has been 
redecorated and the entertainment committee, under Bus Warden, is 
planning a full program. It is expected that one of the largest fleets ever to 
sail in a 12th District Star event will be on hand. 

Dr. Harold Baker has arrived at the R.Y.C. with his new 33-foot Chris- 
Craft Exile II. Dr. Baker is the R.Y.C. Fleet Surgeon and he is now 
equipped with a boat fast enough to respond to emergency calls. 

Rooney Castle has chartered from Bill Barrows the Six-Metre Thisbe IJ, 
formerly Lucie. 

Randall Hauck recently berthed his newly acquired Matthews Sailer 
Sivena in the R.Y.C. basin. He made the trip from Nantucket to Rochester 
with his brother Fred and reports an interesting cruise, with all kinds of 
weather but with good sailing conditions a considerable part of the time. 
The hardest weather was encountered crossing Oneida Lake where he had 
to buck a 25-mile wind for the entire crossing. 

Ted Briggs’ Alden motor-sailer Puffin is on her way to the R.Y.C. 


from Gibson Island. The start of the trip was delayed for several days. 


due to bad weather. The crew consisted of Ted Briggs, skipper; Ez Hale, 
J.N., U.S.P.S.; Clarence ‘‘Cepe” Thomas, and John T. Bender, of N. Y. 
City. 

Roland Roberts will bring Romar III, a 36-foot Richardson cruiser, into 
the club basin the latter part of this month. She is & twin cabin deckhouse 
cruiser, sleeping six and has a number of special features, among them 
being a real coal burning fireplace in the cabin. She has a top speed of about 
19 m.p.h. and an easy cruising speed of 14. Her owner will take delivery at 
Port Weller, Ontario. His former boat, Romar I, has been sold to G. A. 
Sopp, a member of the Erie Y.C., through M. A. Baumann, Richardson 
agent at Erie. 


> Under the impetus of the Central N.Y. regatta and the purchase by the 
club of the desirable property which it occupied last year, the membership 
of the Canandaigua Y.C. has increased more than 25 per cent. Extensive 
alterations are nearing completion and a full program of sailing and social 
activities is planned. 

This will be the biggest season in the history of the club. The Snipe fleet 
has increased from 16 to 22. Three Stars have been added and there are 
probabilities of further increase. Prospects for the formation of a Lightning 
fleet appear good. Ed Fitzpatrick is in the water with his Lightning and is 
enthusiastic. Dr. Forkel is still waiting for delivery on his “110,” but 
promises to show the boys something when he gets her in the water. 

The main interest is in the International Snipe Championships. This 
will draw more boats than have ever been entered in this event. Entries 
have already been received from Clearwater and Tampa, Fla. Boats from 
Texas and California are expected. 


> The Payne Beach Y.C. opened its racing season June 15th. The club is 
starting with a fleet of ten Comets and expects to have more come in as the 
season progresses. It will also have a triangular meet scheduled with the 
Algonquin Y.C. and the Conesus Lake Y.C. 


> Commodore Lym Stuart, of the Sodus Bay Y.C., reports everything in 
readiness for the reception of the Lake Ontario fleet which will attend the 
L.Y.R.A. regatta at Sodus Bay, July 25th-27th. 

At the annual spring meeting, two honorary life members were elected: 
E. V. Pierson, of Newark, and Edward Elliot, of Newark. Both were signers 
of the original charter of the club which was granted in 1895. At the same 
meeting, Rose Williams presented the original Lark Trophy, which she won 
in 1904, for competition in the Snipe Class. She also presented another 
trophy which she won in 1905 for competition in the Old Timers Race. 


> One of the outstanding sailing events of the Buffalo Canoe Club will be 
interclub team races for the William Wood Booth Trophy. Theodore 
Booth, well-known Great Lakes sailor, donor of this trophy in memory 
his brother Bill, will be on hand for the competition. These races will be 
held at the Point Abino waters, off the Buffalo Canoe Club anchorage, it 
Lake Erie, during August. Canoe Club sailors look forward each year 0 
these races. 
The Buffalo Canoe Club has received its Lightning Fleet charter. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





Ketch “Avenir” 
Geo. E. McQuesten, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one- 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


" 32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 











JShe““SEA-GOING” 


WATCH 


Tells Time in 
HOURS -: BELLS ‘ WATCHES 





U.S. 
& Int'l ©s 


Ss 4 , 
TRADE MARK 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 














The Seven Seas is an accurate and practical 
Pocket watch which tells and teaches seafarers’ 
ume. It is not a novelty but a useful time- 
Piece for you and your shipmates. Outer circle 
ives minutes and hours. Arabic figures under 
Roman hour numerals record time in the “24- 
Hour” system used universally in radio, avia- 
tion and by navies. Next band indicates ship’s 
bells. Two small bands show the day and 
night watches. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 

order direct from us. Sent post- 

paid C.O.D. anywhere in the U. S. 


THE NAUTICAL CLOCK CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

















COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> Two fleets at this writing are certain of sending representatives to the 
C.C.Y.R.A. nationals on Huntington Bay, L. I., next September. As early 
as May, the Potomac River fleet, Washington, and the Club Nautico 
fleet, San Juan, had completed their elimination series of five races. In 
both instances, competition until the final race was keen and the eventual 
winner remained in doubt. The island capital will be represented by Teddy 
Gonzalez, whose Arcoiris performed so well in the midwinter regatta last 
February. Potomac, which has sent a representative to every champion- 
ship regatta, will count on Henry Brylawski and his Nimbus. Brylawski is 
one of Washington’s veteran Comet sailors. Leslie Wright placed second 
to Brylawski, while Luis Antonio Santaella was runner up in Puerto Rico. 


> Plans for the nationals to be held September 6th, 7th and 8th, under 
sponsorship of the Huntington-Crescent Club, were discussed at a meeting 
last month and advance notices of arrangements were expected to be sent 
out shortly. D. Verner Smythe, chairman of the regatta committee, mean- 
while urges all fleets to complete their eliminations early and see that all 
eligibility rules are strictly enforced. 


> Having several new additions to its group, Comet skippers of Jackson- 
ville have applied for a charter, thus taking the honor of being the first 
Comet fleet in Florida. To Bill Quay, of that city, and John R. Bullard, of 
St. Augustine, goes credit for the establishment of what appears to be a 
growing fleet. An old time yachtsman who prefers to remain anonymous 
has offered a Comet to be awarded to the Jacksonville Sea Scout or 
member of the Jacksonville Sailing Squadron who displays the keenest 
interest and the best sailing ability during the season. 

The award will be made following races for the du Pont Trophy in the 
fall. With numerous isolated Comets cropping up in the Florida area, 
officials have appointed Pembroke Huckins, of Jacksonville, measurer. 
On receipt of its charter, the fleet is expected to hold a special meeting for 
election of officers. Six boats have been racing there on the St. Johns River. 


> Comet sailors of the Medford B.C. fleet, Medford, Mass., will have a 
chance at a trophy sponsored by Dorothy Lamour to go to the club member 


‘making the most daring rescue during the summer. Miss Lamour is a 


sailing enthusiast. As for the deed of gift, it is to be remembered that the 
Mystic Lakes are frequented each summer by a large number of landlub- 
bers. Not infrequently club members have rescued swimmers, canoeists or 
other vacationers with a yen for the water. 

Medford’s sailing season opened on Memorial Day and included a race 
for Comets. The event was won by Frank Oxnard in Smoky, while J. 
Goddard’s Lindy and Sam Lanza’s Brat were second and third, respec- 
tively. John C. Carr, mayor of Medford, was on hand and presented the 
club a trophy that will be raced for during July. 


p> A three-race series between Comets of the Pequot Y.C., Southport, 
Conn., where a fleet is now in formation, of Huntington-Crescent Club 
and of the Huntington Y.C., will be sailed this summer for the new Fair- 
field-Huntington Trophy. One race will be held off Southport, a second 
in Huntington Bay and the third in conjunction with the Y.R.A. of Long 
Island Sound race at Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C., in Oyster Bay. 


> Young Santaella, of Club Nautico Comet fleet, led in that class in the 
annual anniversary regatta of the club held in San Juan Bay in May, taking 
three firsts in his Puerto Rico II. Mike Casellas, always a reliable skipper, 
was second with five fewer points. Teddy Gonzalez was only one point 
behind Casellas. 


> Comet owners of Huntington-Crescent have been elected to responsible 
posts in that club which is making plans for the nationals. George V. C. 
Carter is secretary-treasurer and Jim Gould is fleet captain. The club’s 
elimination series began the 7th of this month and will conclude August 
25th. Two entrants will qualify for the championship regatta. 


> A small group of Comets, racing last year in a handicap class at the 
Bayville Y.C., Bayville, L. I., has applied for a charter and is planning to 
enter some of the Sound’s more important regattas, including Larchmont 
Race Week. That series, incidentally, is expected to see a record turnout 
of Comets. The boats will start as a separate class. 


> The first boat of a group of six that will form the fleet at the New 
Haven Y.C., New Haven, Conn., has been delivered to Ray Welsh and 
measured by Ed Cook, recently appointed measurer. . . . Commodore 
Bob Welsh, of Indian Landing B.C., Millersville, Md., was leading the 
Comet series of spring races on the upper Severn River; only three points 
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“SARABAND” 
AHOY! 

















The trim 90-foot schooner yacht 
“Saraband” will be a familiar 
sight on Long Island Sound this 
summer and fall. You'll prob- 
ably see her under full sail be- 
fore a spanking good breeze — 
manned by a smart crew from 
Admiral Billard Academy. These 
cadets will be having fun—and 
learning the fundamentals of 
navigation and seamanship at 
the same time. 

Sea-minded young men. trained 
here, are now in college, Coast 
Guard Academy, Annapolis and 
Merchant Marine. Naval fleet and 
uniforms. Summer naval camp. 
See us on the ‘“Saraband” at sea 
—at New London when driving 
along the shore. Write for cata- 
log. 12 Academy Drive. New 
London, Connecticut. 


ADMIRAL 
BILLARD 


ACADEMY 








e Unbelievable Speed 

e Unmatched Seaworthiness 
and Comfort 

e Unprecedented Low Price 

e National Racing Class 


$395 
Hull and Spars; completely rigged 


$460 = With mainsail and genoa jib 


With sails mentioned, plus large genoa 
$540 jib, storm jib, and parachute spinnaker 


All prices delivered at yard. 
Subject to change without notice 


Write for further details 
George Lawley & Son Corp, 
Established 1866 





Dept. 5-A, Boston (Neponset), Mass. 














Model No. 35Y — Hand- 
some mahoganitone finish 
with finest khaki canvas cov- 
ers and solid brass fittings. 
Rubber cushioned feet. 


Model No. 35Y-03 — 
Same as No. 35Y with vat- 
dyed blue canves -and 
chromium plated brass fit- 
tings. , 


YACHT CHAIRS 


eet een tie 

le 
oF ‘aulee ‘air-dried hardwood. 
Comfortable! Fold 


easy stowage. 
catalog of smart furniture for yacht, 
clubhouse and lawn. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING 
FURNITURE CO. 
1713 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 








‘GoLD MEDAL 


Folding Furniture 








PILOT SEAT 

No. 138 
Mehoganitone finish with 
cadmium plated steel fittings. 
Rubber-cushioned feet. 
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(RADIO TELEPHONE CONVENIENCE AND SAFETY! \ 
Fe 1 Ata NEW, LOW PRICE, only *J49-5° 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS 


Crystal Controlled MODEL 80...5 to 7 Watts 
For Small and Medium Sized Boats 


Quality built — by leaders in the field. Easy to use. Low cur- 


rent consumption. Compact, 
Extra channels plug in. 


Enhance your cruising this summer. Write for details on this and 
other standard models available for immediate delivery. 


140 W. 52nd Street 
New York City 


lightweight. One Channel. 

















Featuring two double state- 


rooms, 
built in 


large deck house, — 
shower, many other | 





features. Send for complete . 


and literature. 


_ Priced from 
| $17,500 
and up 


= 


HENRY €. GREBE & €0. INC 


3250 Portin Ulashilénaw the., Chicago, Dl. 













YACHTING 


behind was Bill McKelway. ...The Solomons Island Y.C. fleet, 
Solomons, Md., has gone in for bright colors with each of its Comets 
painted a different shade; its elimination series was begun the middle of 
last month. . . . Medford Comets race for the Dory Cup in a series begin- 
ning July 29th and ending August 11th. . . . The Huntington Y.C. fleet 
expects 15 Comets to compete in its eliminations. 


a} 
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FROM THE SOUTHWESTERN CIRCUIT 
By Mel Jaquier 


> The Fort Worth Boat Club’s Fifth Inter-club Regatta, May 25th and 
26th, was a huge success. With weather conditions ideal, everything went 
off perfectly this year. For the series of three races, held in both the Long- 
horn and the Snipe Classes, the club was host to 150 sailors from eleven 
other clubs in the Southwest and on the Gulf. 

The first race was two laps over a three-mile triangular course; the sec- 
ond, two laps over a mile-and-one-half, windward-leeward course; the third 
was sailed over the same course as the first. The wind was light for the first 
contest, on Saturday afternoon, resulting in a slow race. Sunday, however, 
the breeze was fresh and all conditions ideal. 


> The Boat Club, using a different skipper for each race, won the hard- 
ware for the Longhorn series by a comfortable margin, getting two firsts 
and one third. Skipper Merida Ellis, with Landon Freear and E. P. Haltom, 
led the fleet across in the first race; George Kirby at the tiller, with Henry 
Gould and Ray Wyatt, received the winning salute for the Boat Club in 
the second. In the last race, Dave Boswell, with John Eaves and Dexter 
Scurlock crewing, again put the Boat Club in the money by taking third. 

V. Alfonso, with crew of R. P. Rice and M. Evans, skippered the Gulf- 
port boat to second honors in the series by nosing out the Oklahoma City 
Y.C. by one point. Sailing the Oklahoma City boat, which lost the closely 
contested second place to take third, was skipper Frank Gunn, with Roy 
Hodges and Dick Rumsey. 

Other clubs which sent crews were: The Texas Corinthian Y.C. of Hous- 
ton; Houston Y.C.; San Antonio 8.C.; Dallas $.C.; Denton S.C.; Wichita 
Falls 8.C., and Sequoyah Y.C., of Tulsa. 


> In the Snipe series, in which about thirty boats were entered, the Dallas 
S.C. and the Sequoyah Y.C. rather had things their own way. Gail De 
Jarnette, of the Dallas 8.C., took top honors, and Bill Green, of the 
Sequoyah Y.C., second for the series. Third place went to Jimmy Cochran, 
of Clearwater, Florida, who was also awarded a cup for bringing a boat 
the greatest distance. The other two clubs again divided the next two places 
when Gozaldi, of the Dallas S.C., took fourth and Dick Carpenter, 
Sequoyah Y.C., fifth. 


> Regatta Sidelights. . . . Although entirely unexpected, a private duel 
developed in the Longhorn series between Ernest Fay, Texas Corinthian 
Y.C., and C. Z. Crane, San Antonio 8.C., in which the Corinthian boat led 
the San Antonio boat across by a few lengths in the first race only to have 
Crane come back and show the way home by a narrow margin in both of 
the last two races. . . . A bouquet to “Skip’’ Coleman, race committee 
chairman, for running everything so smoothly. . . . Our nominations for 
perfect hosts: Commodore Benson, George Kirby, Polly and Landon Freear, 
and Walter Clarke. 


> If the Wichita Sailing Club of Wichita, Kansas, has many members as 
enthusiastic as Commodore Fred Bonner and Howard Elwell, it should 
make a lot of progress in the next few years. They now have 23 sail boats 
on Lake Santa Fe and a membership of 40 senior members and ten juniors. 

The officers of the club this year are: Fred E. Bonner, commodore; 
George W. Ball, vice commodore; Robert H. Richards, rear commodore; 
R. A. Cook, secretary; Max Noble, treasurer; and Dr. Charles Rombold, 
fleet physician. 


> Now that Lake Overholser has been filled by recent rains, the Oklahoma 
City Y.C. is catching up on its races after being threatened with a summer 
of inactivity by a prolonged drought. June 22nd and 28rd the club was 
host to surrounding clubs at its Annual June Inter-club Regatta. Frank 
Wolfe, Jr., and Joe Hutchins have put new National One-Designs on the 
lake, making nine of them in the fleet now. All of them will race with new 
canvas this year. : 


> On July 6th and 7th, the Dallas S.C. will give its Southwestern Regatta 
which has been an annual event for several years. An unusually good 
turnout is expected this year. 
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STARS 


Are repeating their 1939 
championship performance 
in 1940 


Speaking of consistent championship 
performance 


Scout Ill, No. 1887, et Lehman 


Christmas Regattas — Newport......... First 
*Mid Winter Regatta — v9 a First 





L. A. Yacht Club Opening Series...... First 
c. sabi Yacht Club Spring Invitational A 
Wocs ditt wise es eS ue a ate akg irst 
Balboa Yacht Club Opening. ......... First 
Newport Harbor Opening........... First 
*National 
Gale"No. 1563, Harry Nye 
Bacardi Cup, Havana, Cuba.......... First 
Cup of Cuba, Havana, Cuba.......... First 
Spring Series, 3 eee oen ee Second 
Johnny Walker Series, Nassau...... Second 
Jade No. 1865, Robert White 
Hearst All Club Regatta............. First 
Sachem No. 1544, 
Douglas McKenzie 
L. A. Yacht Club, Spring Series....... First 


Boats available for immediate de- 
livery — for details write for de- 
scriptive STAR pamphlet. 
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SOUTH COAST 


COMPANY 





NEWPORT BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
cr aa, 

The Ritchie 
Globe Underlit 


for 
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NAVIGATION 


Dome top magnifies 
card for easy reading — 
New dynamic card 
and magnetic system 
assure accuracy. 


E.S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


Established 1850 


116 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 











THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


p> The cruising season of 1940 on Lake Erie was opened officially June 8th 
when 14 cruisers of the Cleveland Y.C. left Rocky River for Rondeau, 
Ont., almost due north across the lake. Due to unfavorable weather re- 
ports, Commodore J. Ray Davis had postponed the cruise but, when he 
announced that he was going anyway, fair or foul, thirteen other boats 
joined him, so it was a pretty fair fleet which accompanied the flagship 
Wanderer into Rondeau Harbor late Saturday afternoon, convoyed by the 
Coast Guard cutter Frederick Lee. 

The Cleveland boats were met by Commodore Arthur Stokes, of the 
Rondeau Y.C., aboard his cruiser Diane IJ and escorted into the harbor 
and up to Rondeau Park. The Canadians greeted the Clevelanders as a 
sort of good will mission and a good time was had by all. 

Leaving Rondeau early Sunday afternoon, the Cleveland fleet staged a 
squadron review before heading south for home. 

The fourteen boats in the C.Y.C. squadron were as follows: Wanderer, 
Commodore J. Ray Davis; Ardys H., H. Luebbert; Margene II, Harry 
Stanley; Boson, R. W. G. Wilson; Mary Jean, T. E. Steinhart; Meantime 
II, Walter Pritchard; Threeovus II, J. Plodeck; Small Fry, John Wall; 
Delphina, Oscar Voss; Roberta, A. C. Beach; Connie B, H. Varney; Miss 
Wilco, Lois Williams and Bob Cat, Robert Sable. 


> The racing season at the Cleveland Y.C. is in full swing. At the time of 
writing, Alex (Sonny) Winton’s Puffin is leading Class R with two firsts 
and a third, and Pete Ball’s Wanderer X, skippered by Bob Albrecht, is in 
second place with a first, a second and a third. Three races have been sailed 
with seven boats in each race. Fred Best’s Vizen is out in front in the Comet 
Class, with Gordon Beck’s Three Cheers leading the Stars and Paul Gay- 
man’s Nimrod heading the Universals. 


| » A number of South Shore auxiliary owners are planning to compete in 


the Annette Cup race, sponsored by the Erie Y.C., from Erie, Pa., to Port 
Dover, Ont., on June 30th. The boats will spend Dominion Day (July Ist) 
in Port Dover and then go on a cruise around the eastern end of Lake Erie. 
Several of the boats, including Larry James’ Bagatelle, may even continue 
on through the Welland Canal and visit Youngstown and Toronto before 
returning home. 


> Past Commodore Richard Bostwick, of Mentor, who purchased the 
N.Y.Y.C. “32” French Boy, now Falcon IT, has been cleaning up the auxili- 
aries at the Mentor Harbor Y.C. and is looking forward to the Falcon Cup 
Race on July 20th. Mentor won the trophy last year and the boys are all 
| pulling for the Commodore to hold it in 1940. 
| Henry Packard White, chairman of the harbor committee at Mentor, 
journeyed to Port Clinton last month and came home at the wheel of a 
| fishing boat for general tender service at the club. The new boat is 30 feet 
| long and has been named Queen Elizabeth. 





> The Toledo Y.C. small boat fleet is growing rapidly. Ernest Miller has 
purchased a Lake One-Design Class sloop; Bill Boeschenstein has a new 
Lightning; Howard Collins a new National One-Design, Bill Stimson a 
Snipe, and Warren Sparks, Bill and Dick Poppen, George Hewes, Bill 
Blair, Irving Dowd, Katherine Kitchen and Allen Johnson have bought 
Nippers. 


> Sandusky S.C. sailors are watching with interest the excellent perform- 
ances of the new boats launched this spring. Restless, Inter-Lake sloop, 
owned by Howard Arend, and Romada, of the same class, owned by Dan 
and Mabel Apel, have been particularly successful, as has also the Pema- 
todd II, Lyman cat, owned by Dr. J. C. Kramer. 

The Inter-Lake sloop Tag, owned by Gene Brandle, has been doing well. 
Gene is one of the best of the young skippers and, with the progress he has 
shown this season, should be among the leaders in the future. Jim Ritter is 
leading the Inter-Lake Class with his Yankee, taking two firsts in as many 
races. Keith Knight, new to the Lyman Class, has brought his Nite Cap 
(ex-Pematodd) in among the leaders and is highly regarded. 


> A call for volunteers to provide boats for the race committee at the 
Vermilion Y.C. brought instantaneous response from power boat owners 
and the committee is fixed for the entire season. 

W. C. Hodgdon, executive secretary of the Vermilion Y.C., has pur- 
chased a Darst-built 26-foot auxiliary and the boat is now moored in 
Vermilion Lagoons. 





and will feature events for both sail and power boats. 


“Rhye 


> The Lakeside Y.C. annual regatta is scheduled for June 29th and 30th, 
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‘ *JICK ” 
International One-Design Class 
Long Island Sound, N. Y. 


Louis J. Larsen 
50 Warren St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


I am delighted with the mainsail you made 
for my International. The way she goes in 
ta weather is very gratifying. 

In one regatta the breeze fell very light in 
the last leg. We had rounded the last mark in 
seventh place of 15 starters. Reaching for the 
finish line, with about three hundred yards to 
go, we passed five boats and would have beat 
the sixth except for the angle of the line. ‘ 

Later at the club after the race several of 
the men in the class spoke to me about the 
way the boat went in that last leg. I am 
really highly pleased. 


Yours truly, 
STEPHEN SzczoTKowsKI 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 
Yacht Sailmaker 


50 Warren Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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MARINE! 


FASTENINGS 


® You have the World's 
largest selection in 
Harper's stock of | 
“blue-water” Marine © 
Fastenings. . . BOLTS, 
NUTS, SCREWS and 
WASHERS, in every 
standard size and 
type. in Brass, Bronze, 
Everdur, Monel Metal 
and Stainless Steel. 
There are 3600 items 
in the Harper stock, 
and the Harper Plant 
can easily produce 
special boat and ship 
fastenings econom- 
ically. The H. M. Har- 
per Company, 2640 
Fletcher St., Chicago. 








"SHE LOOK’S FINE 





BUT WHAT'S SHE 
FASTENED WITH 
Catalog in 
Full Color FREER AND WHO 
to Dealers, Yards MADE THEM?" 





and Boat Builders 


HARPER 





Cainca 
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Yacht Soe 


NEW YORK CITY 

















Preventable— 
with JEFFERY’S! 


If only he had followed his 
friends’ advice and stopped 
those leaks with JEFFERY’S 
C-QUALITY MARINE 
GLUE, he would have escaped 
this! 
Let us tell you — FREE — how to repair leaks in your boat by 
| our new, easy method. Write to 


ALB Ferdinand ©Co.Inc. 


Boston.Mass, 














599 Albany Street 








ror Fishing or Frolicking 


GIBBS Power Sea Skiff 


AMERICA’S 
STANDARD 








a 
Pe AMERIUAS 















Sea Proved for Safety 
~~ Designed for Utility 


os ~ wives : 


GALLON 


You'll get great satisfaction 
from a Gibbs Power Sea Skiff. 
Safe enough for youngsters, 
you can use it for your own 
fishing excursions at sea, or 

on lake and stream. 4-cycle lets you enjoy boating in 
air-cooled motor gives you 60 peace...not pieces. Oak 
miles per gallon; and trolls at frames, cedar planking, 
1 mile per hour. Patented bronze fittings and anti-cor- 
Gibbs water-cooled muffler rosive fastenings. 


GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO. - 


WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG 


4 Flagler Street » Jacksonville, Florida 





THE CRUISER SIX 
Shorter @ Lighter @ More Efficient 


It’s the finest, most powerful “Six” in Universal history 
and as sweet a motor as ever went to sea! It’s 100% 
Marine designed — delivers 90 certified h. p. — outper- 
forms, outpulls, and outlasts any motor in her class. 
And it costs less per cubic inch of piston displacement 
than any other “Six” on the market. Ask us to send you 
the Cruiser Six Catalog. 


Universal Motor Co. 


312 UNIVERSAL DRIVE OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 














YACHTING 


p> J. C. Heintz; past commodore of the Cleveland Y.C., has sold. his 38- 
foot Matthews bridge deck cruiser Smilin’ Thru to Joe Weingart, of Rocky 
River, and has bought a 42-foot double cabin, enclosed bridge Chris-Craft, 
powered with twin Chris-Craft motors. 


INLAND LAKE YACHTING NEWS 
By Lewis S. Miner 


> As officers of the Inland Lakes Yachting Association complete plans for 
the 1940 season, yachtsmen in the I.L.Y.A. member clubs sail tune-up 
races or crack into their trophy series. 


> The Mendota Y.C., at Madison, Wis., and the three organizations in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul started their regular competition earlier than 
the Inland’s 16 affiliates. The Madison fleet includes new Class E, 28-foot 
sloops for Bud Huiskamp, Phil Porter and Jerry Coe, Jr., bringing the 
total to 15, while new Class C, 20-foot cat boats for Bob Bolz, Jeff Davis 
and Virginia Horne will bring that fleet to 16 entries. The Cub division is 
under way for 1940 with 16-foot sloops for Elizabeth Olbrich, Dick Johnson 
and Lucretia Huiskamp, bringing the roster to six. 

In the annual Memorial Day Handicap race for the Donegal Trophy, 
Phil Porter took honors on corrected time with Gipsy. W. J. Bury, in Done- 
gal, pulling away from the host of “C’s’’ and “‘E’s” on a long spinnaker run, 
drove home five minutes to the good and rated second. 


p> At Minneapolis, the Minnetonka Y.C. hangs up an all-time high in 
Cub fleets with 65 of the little sloops as well as adding new members to 
divisions E and C. In the “A’s,’’ 1938 ‘‘champ”’ Edmund Pillsbury will not 
be sailing this season as his work takes him to Duluth, but his Sea Fox 
will be in the running along with Charles Bell’s Sally Forth and a renovated 
Mary K IV by Archie Cochrane, renamed High Ball. 

With two out of four June special races behind them, Cochrane sits atop 
the ‘A’’ fleet, Charles Winton leads the “E’s” with Dolphin, Barney 
Warner, the ‘‘C’s” with Flea III and Milan McCarthy, the Cubs with 
Bottoms Up. 


> At Calhoun, within the Minneapolis city limits, a 1939 fleet of five 
“F’s”’ has swelled to eight, with several new ‘‘C’s”’ also on deck. In the 
first two series contests, Challenger IV, sailed by the Garwood brothers, 
heads the 28-footers, while, in three starts, Emmett Brennan, with Rhythm 
ITI, and Bob DeWitt, with Megohm, top the cats and Cubs. 

With the week of July 20th set for the Minneapolis Aquatennial celebra- 
tion, Calhoun is sponsoring a regatta open to I.L.Y.A. members. Cub and 
“C” starts are scheduled for Thursday afternoon and Friday and Satur- 
day mornings, July 25th, 26th and 27th, and for the “‘E’s,” Friday and 
Saturday afternoons and Sunday morning. 


> New Class E craft for Dick Ordway and John Anderson will strengthen 
an already strong White Bear fleet whose season opened on Memorial 
Day. New ‘“‘C’s”’ are hanging from the buoys of the Drake, Lilly Anderson 
and Ahrens families, and a larger Cub list is in the making. 


> Leading news from I.L.Y.A. headquarters is the announcement of the 
annual regatta for August 19th to 23rd on Lake Mendota, at Madison, 
where the 1940 championships in classes A, E and C will be decided. Prepa- 
rations are well under way there, directed by Commodore W. J. Bury and 
his committees. 

On the regatta calendar requesting I.L.Y.A. sponsorship (pending action 
by the Board of Directors as these notes are being written) is the Class E 
Invitation event bid for August 14th, 15th and 16th by the Oshkosh Y.C. 
Pine Lake offers a ‘‘C” boat meeting in connection with its fiftieth an- 
niversary and Oconomowoc, a ‘‘C” and Cub series in July. 


> Among the non-sponsored regattas is the Interlake, the only team race 
event staged regularly by Midwest clubs. The meeting is fostered by 
White Bear and Minnetonka in alternate years for five-boat teams from 
their lakes, Calhoun, and often from the Iowa lakes at Mason City and 
Okoboji. For the last several seasons, competition has included fleets in 
classes E, C and the Cubs. 

This season, the three-start tourney is slated for Minnetonka on August 
8th, 9th and 10th. Under Minnetonka Commodore F. C. Lyman, the local 
regatta committee, headed by Charles A. Pillsbury, will be in charge. 

’Tonka will be well prepared for guests as the club is completing altera- 
tions on the yacht club island, docks and channels. All old docks circling 
the island have been replaced by a combined dock and sea wall and the 
whole circumference of the plot filled and Jandscaped to the wall. The lake 
bottom has been dredged up to the wall and the channels to the piers 
deepened. 
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This Fisher Pierce Taffrail 
Speedometer (patented) regis- 
ters your speed and distance 
accurately at all times — re- 
places the old style log. En- 
ables you to get better per- 
formance from your boat. 
Serves as an aid to safe navi- 
a Makes boating more 


Precision-made of quality ma- 
terials for long, accurate life. 
Six months’ unconditional 
guarantee. 


*65 


Ask for circular describing the Taffrailand 
"Little Captain” Marine Speedometers. 


FISHER PIERCE CO. 


24 Ericsson Street 
Neponset, Mass. 


















KNO-RUST 


Do you like to 
Polish Brass ? — 
Nobody Does! 


Kno-Rust comes to your rescue. ; 


Keeps brass, chromium, copper, 
aluminum and steel polished for a 
week or more. 


It is a transparent film— not a 
lacquer, not a polish — contain- 
ing hi hiy anti-corrosive proper- 
ties. Now in use by U. S. Navy. 
Easily applied with a piece of 
cloth. 


Make this test on your boat. Ap- 
ply Kno-Rust to your~ brightly 
polished brass or chromium fit- 
tings. Kno-Rust will keep them 
polished for more than a week. 


TRIAL SIZE 50 CENTS 


Kno-Rust may be purchased in the 
following “‘Yachtsman's Special” 
quantities: 

1 qt. tins $1.25 

1 gal. tins 4.15 


If your marine supply store does 
not yet stock Kno-Rust, or if your 

oat yard cannot supply you, 
please write 


Howard F. Borroto 
Importer — Exporter 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 
17 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 











FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The best news of the month is that the men responsible for the conduct 
of the five winter ocean races in Florida waters have agreed on important 
changes. On May 3ilst, at the Biscayne Bay Y.C., Elon C. Robison, of 
St. Petersburg, Robert E. Collins, of Miami, and Albert E. Pierce, Jr., of 
Key West, met with Commodore Hugh M. Matheson and their committee 
members. A number of suggestions made by visiting boat owners were 
considered. The schedule was condensed so that all five races would be 
completed within thirty days, with the Lipton Trophy race on February 
8th, the Miami-Nassau Race on February 11th, the Governor’s Cup race 


at Nassau on February 14th, the St. Petersburg-Habana race on March Ist, 
and the race from Havana to Key West on March 7th. Local handicapping 


rules went by the board and the Cruising Club rule will be used for all 
races. Positions in all five races will be counted and a trophy given for the 
winner of the 1941 series. 





> Landing five big bluefins with a total weight of 2239 pounds on the final 
day of the Cat Cay tuna tournament, Tommy Shevlin, of New York, 
moved up from third place to win. Frank O’Brien, of Miami, finished sec- 
ond and Anton Hulman, of Terre Haute, third. Charles E. Sorensen, of 
Detroit, who was leading the first two days, was called home on business 
and finished fifteenth. The tournament included three official days of 
fishing, selected by the judges from the days between May 28th and June 
3rd. Each contestant had a fishing cruiser to himself and the scoring was 
based on points, with five points for each pound caught on a line heavier 
than 54-thread, ten points for 39-thread and lighter, and seven points for 
lines of intermediate weight. In the team competition, Cat Cay led, with 
Shevlin, Winston Guest and Laddie Sanford, while the Miami Rod and Reel 
Club trio, O’Brien, Alan Hudson, Jr., and John Nichols, took second. The 
California group, which included Errol Flynn, just nosed out last year’s 
winners from Cuba to take third. On ladies’ day, following the tournament, 
Mrs. Tatem Wofford, of Miami Beach, landed a 600-pounder, sixteen’ 
pounds larger than any caught by the men. First honors went to Mrs. 
Leonard Mudge, of Pittsburgh, for catching three with total weight of 1164 
pounds. Tuna are usually sighted at Cat Cay around May 10th. 


> Members of Jacksonville’s Seminole C. and Y.C. did real exploring when 
they crossed the Okefenokee Swamp, which covers some 900 square miles in 
Florida and Georgia. Two groups of canoes started simultaneously from 
points on the north and south borders of the wilderness, Nathan Mallison, 
Frank Miller, Dan Sweet and Marion Sweet heading north, while Harold 
Tipsword, Harris Ball, Norman Grieg and Frank Parish were working 
south. This swamp is almost as wild as it ever was and two state game 
wardens went along to add their knowledge and experience. 


> A more civilized cruise was made by the Lauderdale Y.C. when a flotilla 
motored the thirty miles south to the Biscayne Bay Y.C. for chowder. 
Commodore James E. Bartlett’s Martha, carrying all the officers and their 
wives, led the fleet which included George Loehr’s Jacaranda, William A. 
Scholey’s Sea Spray II and Daniel Foster’s Louise. The following week, 
Fort Lauderdale held an invitation regatta. Don Hoefle won in the Free- 
For-All and the Development. Classes; Jack Wirt in the Snipes; Jerry 
Gwynn, Crickets; Harry Cates, Moths. John Fleming took the Class X 
dinghy race for the home club. 


> New officers at the Orlando Y.C. are: R. B. Dawson, commodore; F. B. 
Surguine, vice commodore; W. B. McCall, rear commodore; and W. B. 
Cavanaugh, secretary-treasurer. 

Lloyd Gulliver took the club’s annual Skippers’ Regatta with two firsts, 
a second and a third and won the first leg on the Duval Trophy. Clifford 
Sweet and Edward Carleton were second and third, respectively. The races 
were held in Moth Class boats, exchanged for each race. Gulliver is doing 
excellent work as the club’s historian and his work along this line has 
helped to bring this group along fast in recent years. 


> From Pensacola comes the news that the home club tied with Gulfport 
at the opening regatta on Mississippi Sound, held at Pass Christian, in 
May. Pensacola then won the toss. The Southern Y.C., of New Orleans, 
took third. At the election of the Gulf Y.A., held during the regatta, H. 
Hilton Green, of the Pensacola club, was named president; Eugene Ben- 
nett, St. Petersburg, vice president; and C. G. Ferguson, New Orleans, 
secretary and treasurer. It was decided to hold the annual Gulf Lipton 
races at New Orleans over the Labor Day week-end. 


> A number of unusually interesting boats have visited Florida waters 
recently. The 98-foot schooner Morning Star, which. is.Captain William 












SCIENCE 
Lends a Hand 















31’ 3’’x 27' x 9’ 6" x2’ 9” 


Ts power boat, designed to operate 
at speeds up to 35 miles an hour, has 
been thoroughly tested, in model form, ai 
an Experimental Towing Tank. This 
work assures economical operation and 
optimum performance over the entire 
Speed range. An unusual hull form en- 
ables the unit to operate in moderate seas 
at high speed. A buoyant forebody makes 
slow speed operation in a seaway com- 
parable to the usual slow speed hull, 
















An unusually low power-to-weight ratio 
at speed, guarantees economical operation, 
so far as the hull unit goes. 








Prticerts developed for high speed ferry 
service in open waiters, the design lends 
itself to other purposes admirably. Com- 
muter speeds to the fishing grounds, 
combined with excellent trolling charac- 
teristics, all at the best possible economy, 
indicate especially satisfactory operation 
either privately or on the charter basis. 










F jesiiete concerning this boat's possi- 
bilities, or those of previously advertised 
designs will receive prompt and interested 
constderation. 

















Henry A. ScHEEL 
Yacht Architect 


Provincetown, Mass. 
564-A Commercial Street — Phone 81 
New York City 
630 Fifth Ave.— Phone Clrcle 5-8858 
















FINGER-TIP 
CONTROL 


With the Allen Marine Controls a 
single handle at your finger-tips, 
enables you to fully control both 
the throttle and reverse gear of 
your engine. 


All electric, a single cable is the 
only connection between the Bridge 
and engine, thus entirely eliminat- 
ing involved systems of mechanical 
levers. 


FOR ANY ENGINE 
GASOLINE OR DIESEL 


The Allen Marine Control relieves the 
clutch automatically; stops it exactly at 
neutral; and prevents clutch operation at 
high engine speeds. 


Write for complete information 
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The WELLS SIXTY 





F or particulars write 


JOHN H. WELLS, 
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aes 444 MADISON AVENUE 


Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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PLYMOUTH 
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PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
NORTH PLYMOUTH + MASSACHUSETTS 
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SAVE PRECIOUS MINUTES IN SAIL HANDLING! 


MERRIMAN SPINNAKER POLE FITTINGS 


— make the handling of conventional spinnakers and para- 
chutes easy and positive. May be jibed quickly. Used on 
ts leading cruising and racing craft. Various models and sizes. 


* 
SNATCH BLOCKS FOR GENOA SHEETS — Universally Used 
Most Useful Block 


* 
Quick Service on RUNNING RIGGING 
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Faultless splicing of wire and rope. 
~~ NY Rigging cut to measurement. Try a 
Merriman job! 
MERRIMAN BROS 1 
: FREE BOOKLETS: 100-page 
/ i a handbook on fittings for large 
yachts, 32-page book on small boat 
185 AMORY BOSTON hardware. Write for the one you 
STREET MASS. yom: 
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Paperware 


of superior quality 
made to order with 
owner's flagsin full 
color. 


SAVES 


breakage, laundry, 
dishwashing, etc. 





We work from Lloyd's 
or your own sketch. 








Grease-proof paper plates, on for all hot or iced drinks, paper chowder bowls, 
napkins, guest towels. We also decorate cigarettes, book matches, playing cards, 
stationery, china and glass with flags in color. Price list on request 


BRENNIG’S OWN. Inc. re tant 
I * 


New York City 
Established 1905 


Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4044 











YACHTING 


Pond’s floating school, stopped at Port Everglades where the skippers and 
students entertained members of the Lauderdale Y.C. with stereopticon 
pictures taken on their cruises through the West Indies. Morning Star 
carries an extensive library on treasure hunting. The little ketch Idle Hour 
stopped in at the Coconut Grove Boat Works for an overhaul. Dwight 
Long, owner and skipper, has circled the world in this 32-footer. The first 
two boats finished by William A. Robinson, modern reproductions of 
famous models, have been taking charters out from Miami. The topsail 
schooner Swift and the ketch Santa Cruz add a picturesque touch to the 
waterfront. The full-rigged ship Joseph Conrad is now basing at St. Peters- 
burg as a training ship for the United States Coast Guard. 


> The Carnegie Institute’s marine laboratory, which was established in 
1904 at Dry Tortugas, is being closed and the exploration yacht Anton 
Dohrn has been ordered to the base at Wood’s Hole because of financial 
retrenchment. . . . William Burton’s 130-foot auxiliary schooner Charmian 
finished a 5000-mile cruise back from the Mediterranean and other points 
in the war zone. Several of her crew were reported deported from Miami 
before she proceeded on up the coast to New York. . . . William D. 
Stevens’ ketch Mary Otis, back from the Harvard Columbus Transatlantic 
expedition, is now off again to take Professor Samuel E. Morison to further 
studies of Columbus’ first voyages and discoveries in the West Indies. 


NEWS FROM THE MAINE COAST 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


> It’s really not surprising that so few Maine skippers do their summer 
cruising away from home waters — except for special events at Marble- 


head and elsewhere. Down east to Nova Scotia is a favorite cruise but, on 


the way down and back, there are all the favorite Maine anchorages to be 
visited and enjoyed. On the other hand, a steady procession of yachts, large 
and small, come to this coast during the summer. 


p> The Portland Y.C. had a chowder supper for its members and guests on 
June 5th, presided over by the new commodore, Walter Hammons. The 
annual chowder race to one of the islands in Casco Bay was held on June 
29th. A number of yachts, bound both to the eastward and to the west- 
ward, have been at the club anchorage during the last few weeks. 


> For about twelve years, the Northeast Harbor Fleet has held an annual 
cruise with Blue Hill as the destination. This year, the cruise will be run on 
August 28th, 29th and 30th. There will also be a shorter cruise on July 
25th and 26th. Tune-up races will be sailed on Friday, July 5th, and Tues- 
day, July 9th, and the regular series, starting July 12th, will continue each 
Tuesday and Friday thereafter throughout July and August unless special 
events interfere. On July 29th, the Southeast Harbor Ocean Race will 
start. Further details are to be worked out. 


> The Merriconeag Y.A., of West Harpswell, will start the regular series 
of Saturday races the first week in August. On August 3rd — “‘Tuna Day” 
at Mackerel Cove, Bailey’s Island — a number of other clubs have been 
asked to compete. Among them are the Portland Y.C., the Centerboard 
Club of Portland, the Mere Point Y.C., the Small Point Y.C. and the 
Prout’s Neck Y.C. Commodore R. O. Meiserback is in charge of arrange- 
ments and serving on his committee are John Hague, Admiral R. B. 
Fletcher, U.S.N. retired, and Ellroy Johnson. Any yachtsmen cruising in 
the vicinity are cordially invited. Besides the sailing races, there will be 
tuna fishing offshore, a fisherman’s race and a large clambake. 

Jack Dunlap, of Radnor, Pa., will race his new 19-foot sloop Henrietta 
this season with the Merriconeag fleet. 


> The Southport Y.C., of West Southport, opened its doors on May 
26th and on Memorial Day for inspection by visitors. The official season 
will open on July 4th at 10:30 a.m., followed by shakedown races in the 
afternoon. No points will be given for these races. The first regular races 
will start on July 6th, followed that evening by open house for members 


and their guests. On July 7th, the Boothbay Harbor Y.C. fleet will joim 
the racing. 


> The Centerboard Club of Portland announces the following neW 
members: Boat owners — William F. Chaplin, Earl Sterner, A. G. Baker, 
Nelson Day, Jr., George T. Little, Jr., Dr. Adam P. Leighton, Robert M. 
Foss. Non-boat owners — Roland Gorman, Ingham Baker, Walton ©. 
Baker, George T. Little, Edwin Fowler, Jack Kierstead. The House Com 
mittee consists of Millard Vanderward, chairman, Granville Dyer and 
Capt. A. C. Cleveland. 

The late Commodore Philip J. O’Brien’s Popeye III has been bought by 
Stanley Letson. 
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Look 
AROUND YOU! 


Write for Folder 


BOATS, INC. 


Fine Boats Since 1893 


BOX 2 Skaneateles, N. Y. 











‘ TWIN DISC 


MARINE GEARS 


@ 100% of forward speed in 
reverse...single lever controls 
forward or reverse ...no gear 
shifting ...no adjustments... 
smooth running... built in five 
popular sizes with 1:1, 2:1, 3:1 
reductions. Standard 
equipment on most 
nationally known ma- 

rine diesel engines. | 








TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 
1368 RACINE ST , RACINE, WISCONSIN 








CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By “Bugeye Bill” 


> A belated season for these parts opened the first of last month with the 
annual Love Point-Swan Point Race, under the auspices of the Gibson 
Island Y.S. While the day was far from ideal for sailing yachts, 25 boats 
from four clubs gave promise of an active year. To Commodore L. Corrin 
Strong and his able Rhodes-designed cutter Narada went the major 
praises of the day. 

Completing the course (an 18-mile triangle) just under the time limit, 
Narada outsailed the fleet which included the Naval Academy’s three 
yawls and Vamarie, two new Bountys, a Marblehead Eight-Metre, several 
“Sixes,” and Stormy Weather. The Strong cutter was able to scent out 
virtually every little puff from the south and east that barely ruffled the 
Bay. Here’s what she accomplished: first of the cruising division to finish, 
first of the cruising division on corrected time and first in Class B. 

Vamarie was second boat to finish and winner of Class A, although it 
was a hollow victory with Stormy Weather, only other Class A boat, 
giving up along toward sundown. C. Ellis Ellicott’s Binker was winner in 
Class C, while the newly formed Delta Cruising Class of ‘“‘D” boats found 
Marsh Duer, of the Potapskut S.A., leading in his Marcarle. The Owens 
brothers, Maryland Y.C., sailing a Class R boat, won in the racing division. 


p> As the final race of the academic year, the Academy’s three 45-foot yawls 
staged their own Cedar Point Race, a distance of 90 miles, over Memorial 
Day. It marked the longest event ever raced by the yawls and was be- 
lieved to be a warm-up for the Gibson Island-Hampton long distance race 
scheduled for the first of this month. A wet easterly, that averaged around 


25 miles, assured fast time for the racers. Alert, skippered by Midshipman 


Mueller, was first by only three minutes 38 seconds. Resolute, Midshipman 
MeMullen, was second, while Intrepid was disqualified. 


p> Opening day ceremonies, attended by more than 300 persons, saw the 
“launching” of the enlarged clubhouse of the Annapolis Y.C., in May. 
The subject of considerable comment was an enlarged tinted photostat of 
a rare print, owned by Commodore Peter Magruder, showing a bird’s-eye 
view of Annapolis in 1858, which hangs behind the new circular bar. Each 
boat in the picture is getting a different slant of wind. This view of An- 
napolis shows the Maryland capital thirteen years after the Academy had 
been established there. 


p> A knockdown and drag out affair was the opening event of the Urbanna 
Y.C. spring series on the Rappahannock River, in May. Capsizes and 
broken spars were features of the day as a small gale swept the course. 


> The first scheduled race on the Bay under sanction of the Chesapeake 
Bay Y.R.A. was the Maryland Y.C. shakedown race sailed near Baltimore 
on May 26th. Fifteen boats, divided into three groups, raced over a 14- 
mile triangular course in a light to moderate northerly. 

Joe Nelson’s 44-foot cutter Alsumar, which a little later was to place 
second in Class B of the Love Point-Swan Point Race, took the lead in 
the cruising fleet shortly after the start and, without being passed, saved her 
time by nearly 6 minutes. The 33-foot yawl Cynara, Dr. James Nelson, was 
second in this division. Ed Brewster’s Lusty Loon nosed out the Owens 
brothers’ Rebel in the racing division. Four Delta Class boats were led by 
Marshall Duer’s little sloop Marcarle. 


> Twenty-five small boats competed in the Potomac River S.A. three-day 
regatta over Memorial Day week-end. A 25-mile northerly played havoc 
with the fleet competing in the opening day event — a 12-mile race for the 
Commodore’s Cup from Alexandria to Gunston Cove. While three of the 
larger boats, all handled by experienced skippers, capsized, the little 
Penguin Class dinghies romped across the finish to take a major portion 
of the prizes on corrected time. Paul Arlt’s Penguin Poco Pronto won the 
cup. A Class B dinghy, Lieut. Jim Alger’s Flighty, finished first. 

Winners in a three-race series two days later were Ernest Covert, Comet 
Class; Barbara Myers, 20-foot Class; Don Kanode, Penguins, and Bud 
Weiser, Handicap Division. 


p> A bone-dry “regatta” was held by officials of the Chesapeake Bay 
Y.R.A. in Baltimore’s Maryland Y.C. recently. Chairs served as sail 
boats and a small stage as race committee boat. The occasion was a 
demonstration before regatta chairmen and others of the best methods of 
running races. In a plan to standardize race committee technique among 
C.B.Y.R.A.’s 22 member clubs, special observers have been appointed to 
sit on race committees of each regatta this summer. Henry DuPont Baldwin 
is in charge of the campaign. 


> The West River S.C. began its summer series of Sunday races on June 
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TO CHOOSE 
A BINOCULAR that 


offers you most in performance 
and seeing pleasure, you need 
to know about such things as 
light gathering power, mag- 
nification, field of view, clear- 
ness of field, construction for 
serviceability. 


HOW 


to judge those 
features intelli- 
gently and select 
a glass most suitable for a particular 
purpose. 32-page De Luxe catalog, 
free on request, tells how to make 
comparisons, describes Bausch & 
Lomb Field Glass and Binocular 
models, $16 to $132. Bausch & Lomb, 
166 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
Above, Bausch & Lomb 8 power, 30 mm 
Zephyr-Light Binocular, 16'/2 ounces, $90. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


Aunt aks. 




















FROM THE DINGHY 
TO THE J-BOAT 
There isa 
Wamsutta 
yacht duck 
for every 
sail on 
your boat 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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HOWE & BAINBRIDGE 
220 Commercial St. 
Boston 
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You should become better 
acquainted with this lithe 
smoothie that is, we think, the 
roomiest, toughest, prettiest 
30-footer that ever shanghaied 
your idle hours. She's priced 
with the commonplace yachts 
. » » $2880 to $3480! 


Send today for 
CATALOG Y-1! 


Stansbury Road, Dundalk 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ALL 30-FOOTERS ARE 
NOT THE SAME SIZE! 
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YACHT COMPANY 








For Extra Speed — 


racing skippers are using this amazingly friction- 
free true metallic copper coating. Brushed on, 
it dries smooth and hard. Perfect anti-fouling 
against marine growths and organisms. Does not 
check, crack or peel —long lasting. 





Contains over 50% 
chemically pure copper 


Write today for sample on wood panel 


METALLIC COATINGS CORP. 
238 West 44th St., NewYork, N.Y. 
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SEE THE NEW MACK DIESELS 


Before you install a new engine in your boat 


Mack Mariner Engines—specifically designed for 
marine service—are the finest Diesels built. Maxi- 


mum fuel and operating economy. Detailed infor- | 


mation on Mack Mariners is yours on request. 


MACK 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Marine Engine Division + Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Send today for FREE book on 
SAILBOAT FITTINGS 


Our 24-page catalog of modern 
SAILBOAT FITTINGS contains com- 
plete equipment lists for “Snipes,” 
“Comets,” “Lightnings,” and “National 
One Designs.” Dozens of fittings are illus- 
trated and described! Ask your W-Cdealer 
for FREE copy—or write us today! 

Play safe — always look for the W-C 
Trade Mark, It means “DEPENDABLE!” 










_ WILCOX, CRITTENDEN 


& COMPANY, INC. 


m= DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 














YACHTING 


9th and will carry on, with interruptions for the larger regattas nearby, 


until Labor Day. New commodore is Carroll Smith, well known 20-foot _ 


sailor; other officers are Dick Hartge, vice commodore; Jack Zimmer, 
treasurer; and Eldredge Zang, secretary. 


p> A sister ship to Golden Bough, the cutter of Phillip Nichols, Jr., of 
Washington, is nearing completion at Oxford, Md., for her designer and 
builder. He is Ralph H. Wiley and the boat is a 30-footer modeled after 
the Tancook whaler Wind Dog. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


p> The dinghy racing season is all done and a lot of the bunch are either 
getting their boats, bigger ones, ready for the summer season or are 
already sailing them, so everybody’s happy since it has warmed up a little 
and we have had as many as two days in successsion for painting. 

The last dinghy spasm was by a lot of Girl Sea Scouts, the second annual 
Mariners’ Regatta, sailed in the M.I.T. dinks at Cambridge, June 8th. The 
Yankee ship from Barrington lost the Jesse H. Metcalf Trophy its crew 
won last year, but the Vigilant ship crew of Mariner pilots copped a new 
trophy put in circulation by Miss Elizabeth Strongman, of South Dart- 
mouth, Mass. 

It was a great day for the Rhode Islanders, even if the Solfarino ship 
crew, from Hingham, Mass., got away with the best part of the bullion. 

For the Metcalf Trophy (nobody rating better than Bo’s’n could race 
for that one), Janet Atkinson and Katherine Laurence, from Hingham, 
beat the Vigilant crew, from Bristol, Eauther Brown and Ruth Hazeldine, 
by only two points, 59 to 57; and the Yankee crew, from Barrington, Rosa- 
lind Colley and Dorothy Chicester, third placers, only five. 

The Pilots (they’re the “Brass Hats” in the She Sea Scout Fleet) got 
first, second and fifth places for Rhode Island among seven crews in five 
races, and it was a case of four women skippers rubbing it in to the only 
male who had the nerve to make it a mixed company. 


> Duncan J.. Cooley has been elected commodore of the Barrington 
Junior Y.C.; Charles H. Philbrick, vice commodore; Alden E. Leach, 
rear commodore; Marnee (short for Marylin) Newth, secretary; Charles 
F. Street, treasurer; and Charles F. Gladding, Franklin N. Crowell, 
Chester C. Foster, Jr., Fred Mason, Robert Pallen, William Bernstrom 
and Frank C. Field, Jr., directors. 


> Twenty-eight Power Squadron members took the advanced piloting 
course last winter and all 28 of them passed the examinations successfully. 
Paul Merriam and Don Latham were the instructors. 


> The 53-year-old English cutter Frances has been at the Harris and ‘Par- 
sons yard, East Greenwich, being fitted out for a trip to Bermuda. Frances 
is the cutter owned by Commander Alex Morison, R.N. (retired), in which 
he and his two sons, Colin and Dennis, left England in 1937 and cruised 
about 14,000 miles before reaching the United States. Learning that 
England was at war, Colin left the yacht at Boston early last fall to return 
home and enlist, while the Commander and Dennis came as far as New- 
port. Arranging then for the care of the yacht while he was away, 
Commander Morison packed Dennis off to school and went home himself. 
He is now on active duty somewhere around Bermuda and wants to have 
Frances where he can use her when he has a chance. 


> More organizing among the small class owners. The Barrington and 
Edgewood Beetle owners have formed an association with Ralph Potter, 
Edgewood, president; Frank Field, Barrington, vice president; Robert 
Snow, Edgewood, secretary; and Charles Philbrook, Barrington, treasurer. 
Object, adoption of uniform rules to govern racing and avoid duplication 
in numbering new boats. 


> And now comes the “Tired Fathers’ Beetle Boat Association.’’ They 
are a bunch of Barrington dads whose boys and girls race Beetle boats 
week days and have, in past summers, raced them in the Sunday and holi- 
day regattas. This year, Sundays and holidays are going to be “Fathers 
Days” — or else. 

So this spring the fatigued paternal ancestors have organized completely. 
They have elected a commodore, Edward C. Lincoln; a secretary-treasurer, 
Raymond G. Williams; race committee, Byron A. Waterman, Raymond 
W. Colley and Russell H. Shaw; and have 16 more members. All their kids 
have boats, so the club is complete. N.A.Y.R.U. racing rules will gover? 
but the race committee is instructed to be “liberal” when deciding pro- 
tests. They plan 32 races, two a day. 
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WINDIKATOR 


TELLS WIND VELOCITY 
AND DIRECTION—INSTANTLY 


WINDIKATOR—New, inexpensive, 
highly efficient Wind Indicating Instrument 
and Compass — meets a long felt need 
among Yachtsmen and all other Sportsmen. 
Yachtsmen acclaim its accuracy for gauging cruising 
and racing conditions, checking sail carriage, etc. 
Widely used by Forest Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and other Services. 
Precision built, Corrosion- 
proof and Durable, Individ- 
ually Calibrated. Bakelite 
case with cover protects 
instrument, provides water- 
tight compartment for li- 
censes, matches, etc. Dials 
protected by non-breakable 
transparent crystals. 
Overall size 3% x 1-9/16 
inches. Model A indicates 
5 to 30 m.p.h., Model B, 10 
to 60 m.p.h. State Model 
wanted. 
5-day free trial money back 
guarantee 
Obtainable at your dealer's 
or send check or money 
order for 


$ 6-08 POSTAGE 
PREPAID 


Cowhide case with belt 
strap $1.50 extra 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION CO. 


Mfrs. of Marine and Aviation Instruments 


677Y Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 




















AN EVINRUDE 


for every typ 
of dinghy 











Evineuve offers 5 light 
motors to correctly power 
every dinghy, from shortest 
pram to smart speed tender. 
The 10-pound “Mate,” only 
$29.95, F.O.B. Factory. II- 
lustrated, the 4-cylinder 
“Zephyr,” delivers excep- 
tional speed, smoothness, 
thrilling performance. Write 
for catalogs, including special 
literature on Evinrudes for 
small sail craft and other 
auxiliary use. EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4546 N. 27th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











EVINRUDE, 


> Beetle owners from Edgewood, Barrington, New Bedford, Barnstable, 
Mattapoisett and Bass River met and adopted rules for the New England 
Beetle championship series, August 12th and 13th at the Barrington Y.C. 
The match will be sailed over the Barrington courses in the Warren River. 
John Howard, Jr., of Barnstable, was chosen secretary. Other officers will 
be elected at the meeting held in connection with the championship series. 


> Short Ends. . . . F. E. Jenckes has sold his auxiliary cutter Orient, 
built by Wing On Shing at Hong Kong, China, in 1938, to Egbert Moxham 
of Great Neck, L. I. . . . Ernest P. B. Atwood has bought Bob Pease’s 
Indian Class Dancing Feather. . . . ’Nother one of the Rhodes 18-foot 
knockabouts built by the Cape Cod 8. B. Co. has come to the Edgewood 
Y.C., Irmac, bought by John McAndrews. . . . George Reizer has a new 
Winabout and is waiting until his sister names the new baby so he can 
name the boat after his niece (or maybe it’s a nephew). . . . Perkins and 
Vaughan, at Wickford, have launched the 40-foot schooner Stormalong, 
built for Charles Perkins, president of the company. . . . Edward C. 
Ganz, secretary of the Ida Lewis Y.C., has sold his little auxiliary sloop 
Murmur to Robert Phelps, of Newport. . . . Ed W. Smith has sold his 
auxiliary sloop Voyager to Earle Rogers, of Pawtucket. . . . The “S” boat 
Surprise has been bought by J. Russell Parsons, of New York City. . . . 
Stewart Bastow has sold the converted cat boat Nancy Hanks (one of our 
real old-timers) toa Mr. Roby, of Meriden, Conn. . . . Marshall Sheppey’s 
Sheerness has been completed and launched at Herreshoff’s. Mr. Sheppey 
came on from Toledo, saw her launched, had an afternoon spin in her and 
ordered her hauled out again and stored in the shed until he wants her at 
Miami next fall. Then he went back to Toledo. . . . Another launching at 
Herreshoff’s was the 62-foot over all cutter Oreaire IJI. Great secrecy 
about who she was built for so she will be registered as owned by the Oreaire 
Syndicate and will hail from Rochester. . . . H. K. Burden has sold the 


| power cruiser Sparky to Frank Bowker, of Woonsocket, who has changed 


her name to Naida. ...R. Leslie Fletcher has sold his Cutty Sark, 
regular swordfisherman style boat, to Lawrence Lisle. . . . Francis D. 
Gilman’s cruiser Windermere II has been bought and taken to Boston by 
P. H. Farrington of ‘The Hub.” . . . Don Allen has bought the auxiliary 
cat boat Good Wish. . . . Bill Fawcett, Coles River Y.C., has bought the 
Herreshoff Bull’s-eye Moro from Geoffrey Goff. . . . Remember Bob 
Emmons’ Avenger? Wait a year or so and mebbe she'll be sailing again. 
Avenger was sunk during the 1938 hurricane and was sold to the wreckers, 
who took about 20 tons of lead off her keel and sold the hull to John Silva. 
He plans to put about 12 tons of cast iron ballast into her, put a short rig 
on her and sail her, but is in no hurry to get the job finished. She is at 
Alder’s yard, at Warren. 


THE SAILING RULES IN YACHT RACING 
.By George E. ‘Hills 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3.00) 


> All racing yachtsmen, and particularly all chairmen of regatta com- 
mittees, will welcome this revised edition of the classical book on the much 
debated subject of racing rules and their interpretation. The original vol- 
ume, published in 1933, was immediately recognized as the most com- 
prehensive work covering its complicated subject and at once became the 
accepted handbook of racing. 

Since then, the rules have been amended in a few particulars and many 
leading protest cases have been decided, both by the British Y.R.A., the 
New York Yacht Club Race Committee, that club’s Committee on Racing 
Appeals and the North American Yacht Racing Union. “These decisions,”’ 
says the author, “have settled a number of formerly doubtful points of 
racing law. All such cases as were deemed pertinent and helpful will be 
found in this revision. The most recent decision cited is Gleam v. Seven 
Seas, decided by the Committee of the N.Y.Y.C. in January, 1940... . 
Much additional material relating to the interpretation of the yacht racing 
rules as a whole was acquired through correspondence and personal con- 
tacts with prominent racing yachtsmen. . . . Thirteen new diagrams have 
been added including that of the famous Endeavour v. Rainbow protest of 
September 22, 1934 and the somewhat analogous Rainbow v. Yankee case 
of August 15, 1936. The present volume contains over 180 separate refer- 
ences as compared with some 77 in the 1933 edition.” 

The sailing rules, beginning with No. 14, are taken up in order and 
thoroughly discussed, with many references to decisions of protests, both 
in this country and abroad, and with extremely pertinent comments by the 
author. The diagrams are beautifully clear. Appendices give the sailing 
rules involved and a set of suggested changes to them. Citations and 
references, arranged by rule numbers, are also given and the index is com- 
prehensive. 

This volume should be read and studied by every racing man until he 
knows the action called for in any racing situation. Mr. Hills is to be con- 
gratulated upon bringing this handsomely printed book down to date. 
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(Circular on Request) 


NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
QUICK DELIVERY 
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A PAMPHLET 


ON THE THEORY AND USE OF 


FLEXIBLE SPARS 


WALTER VON HUTSCHLER 
Is now being prepared for the bene- 
fit of our clients — Details later. 
* 

PARKMAN SPARS 
FITTINGS AND ACCESSORIES 
for the Flexible Rig 


Catalogue on Request 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Dress Your EYES 


for Coolness, too! 






AQ)CALOBAR SUN GLASSES 


shut out heat rays and reduce glare ! 


Eyes actually feel cool, refreshed when pro- 
tected by AO Calobar Sun Glasses. For the 
lenses, developed by scientists of American 
Optical Company, do more than soften glare 
and shut out ultra-violet rays . . they also 
absorb infra-red (heat) rays! For complete 
protection on the water, in motoring . . max- 
imum comfort in any outdoor activity, wear 
AO Calobar Sun Glasses. See why so many 
.« why U. S. Army Air 
Service specifies “Calobar or equivalent.” 
Your choice of smart styles. If you wear 
glasses, you can have AO Calobar lenses 
ground to your prescription. 


Ask about AO Polaroid Day Glasses, too. 


yachtsmen favor them . 
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GLOSS — SEMI-GLOSS — FLAT 
Made originally on order for a small group of discriminat- 
rt ——— Now available for all — at a much lower 


A sensational, French-formula product. Starts white, 
stays white. Resists: scrubbing, scarring, a. oily 
waters, marsh gases. You've never seen anything like it! 


Write for details — or ask your dealer 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC. 
11 East 36th Street New York City 


In Canada: The Valspar Corp., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
soa 


CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 








When you see the new Lyman Inboard and Outboard Runabouts, you'll understand why 
they're the outstanding boat value for 1940. New Inboard Utilities in 16 and 18 feet. Im- 
proved end restyled Custom models in 191, 21 and 24 ft. A-new 17-ft. medium speed In- 
board designed expressly for the fisherman. Outboard Runabouts, featuring new color schemes, 
in 11, 13 and 15 ft. Send for literature. 







































HERE IS 
REAL 


COMFORT 


LET US 
SEND YOU 
Detailed 
Description 
of 
STOUT FELLA 
22’6” 3180’ x 74" x3'2” 

PRICE $990 — Price with motor and cruising equipment, $1290 


Designed and Built by GILBERT DUNHAM, INC. 
Shippan Point Stamford, Connecticut 
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Mope 101 






A Remarkable Value 


$97.50 


COMPLETE 
Owner Installed 
Self Contained 
No Extras to Buy 


New Dane G. C. Ma- 
rine Radio Compass 
Built Under RCA and 
Hazeltine Corp. 
Patent Licenses. 


GENERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY 


527 Sth AVE..NEW YORK 


877 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











YACHTING 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> The Seattle Y.C. handicap event of June 2nd, the Commodore’s race, 
was won by C. W. Stimson’s Angelica. On May 30th, Harold Stack’s Live 
Lady, a Jensen knockabout, took first place in the club’s Frisbie Trophy 
event, while Ralph James, Jr.’s, Nautilus was second and Bill Warren’s 
35-footer Watauga third. Earlier in May, on the 11th and 12th, John Soder- 
berg’s 33-foot sloop Lady Alice took first in the Seattle club’s “ Around 
Vashon Island” Race. 


p> Gilbert W. Skinner, Seattle, has bought the 126-foot twin screw Diesel 
yacht Nellwood from Frederick Wood, of Chicago. Early in June, Mr. Skin- 
ner was reported making a leisurely cruise to the Pacific Coast by way of 
the Virgin Islands and other ports in her. He also owns the 77-foot Con- 
solidated-built gasoline powered cruiser Legil, now moored at Seattle. 


> July events of the Queen City Y.C., Seattle, include an Independence 
Day cruise to Holmes Harbor, and a course and compass race for power 
cruisers, to Port Ludlow, on July 6th and 7th. On June 22nd, power boats 
of the club staged a course and compass race on Lake Washington. 


> Due to the fact that the Canadian government has made special con- 
cessions for yachts visiting British Columbia waters after the International 


Cruiser Race, on July 19th and 20th, many yachts which hitherto have not 


competed are expected to enter the 1940 event. By entering the cruiser 
race, yachts cruising afterwards in Canadian waters will enjoy normal 
cruising privileges. 


> The Pacific International Y.A. annual regatta will be held at Cowichan 
Bay, British Columbia, beginning July 4th. Sail and power yachts will 
compete in a variety of events. 


> The Portland Y.C. schedule includes a sailing race for all classes on 
July 13th, a moonlight cruise on July 20th, another sailing regatta on July 
27th, and on August Ist, 2nd and 3rd, the club’s annual regatta. 


> There’ll be four of a kind in the Queen City Y.C., in the near future, 
four cruising power yachts of nearly identical size and design, all built by 
the Franck shipyard, Seattle. The fourth and newest is a 38-foot V-bottom 
cruiser being built early in June for Harry E. Watson, of Seattle. The three 
other Franck-built yachts are Commodore Russ E. Fleischer’s Shirley 
Marie II, Dick Mason’s Reveille and Dr. Edward C. Guyer’s Shangri-La. 


> Stedman Gray’s new auxiliary Chum has been launched by the Franck 
yard; Alden Higlin’s 31-foot cruiser Lazy Lou, with 6-60 Gray, was to be 
recommissioned about the middle of June; Allen Grubb’s new 28-foot 
cruiser Pronto has been delivered to her owner; Henry 8S. Sully’s new 28- 
foot boat, with Chrysler power, was to be launched on June 15th. 


> Robert E. Bundy, Port Angeles, and A. L. Rought, Tacoma, have 
acquired new 30-foot Chris-Craft enclosed cruisers, both boats having twin 
60 hp. Chris-Craft motors. Bundy’s boat is Pizey. Pacific Alaska Airways, 
a subsidiary of Pan American Airways, will use one of two 25-foot semi- 
enclosed Chris-Craft cruisers at Ketchikan, Alaska; the other, Pacala, 
will be used at Seattle. Kathleen, 30-foot enclosed Chris-Craft cruiser flying 
the burgee of the Olympia Y.C., has been delivered to Walter Graham, 
Shelton, Wash. D. L. Rheem, Orcas Island, Wash., has ordered a 34-foot 
twin screw Chris-Craft express cruiser for delivery about July 15th, the 
craft to have two 223 hp. Scripps engines. Growler is the name of Frank S. 
Bailey, Jr.’s, new 25-foot Chris-Craft with 95 hp. engine. Bartlett Stephens 
now owns a 17-foot Chris-Craft runabout; Ralph Hallauer, Seattle, 
is the skipper of Porkypuss, 17-foot Chris-Craft runabout with 60 hp.; D. B. 
Martin has purchased Dusty, 1514-foot Chris-Craft runabout; and Dopey, 
the same size runabout, has been bought by A. R. Mynor, Seattle. Dusty 
and Dopey have 60 hp. motors. All these sales were made through Motor 
Boat Marina, Inc., Seattle, and the firm’s dealers. 


> Members of the Grand Coulee Y.C., on the upper Columbia River, early 
in June observed the completion of work on a new 65-foot twin screw river 
boat near the yacht club moorage, for Frank J. Tuttle, head of the Grand 
Coulee Navigation Co. The new boat was built by the Shain yard, Seattle, 
and trucked overland to the Columbia. Twin 150 hp. supercharged Cum- 
mins Diesels will power the boat. 


> In June, Pacific Northwest yachtsmen had an opportunity to view two 
Stephens Brothers pleasure cruisers. One was Nina III, twin screw yacht 
owned by Commodore Stanley Barrows, of the St. Francis Y.C., of San 
Francisco, which left Seattle early in June oh a cruise to Alaska, after 
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visiting the Seattle Y.C. The second Stephens boat, Vivienne, has been 
transferred to the Seattle Y.C. Her owner is E. R. Raphael. Vivienne is a 
standard Stephens Brothers 43-foot cruiser, powered with two 8-cylinder 
Gray engines of 100 hp. each. She has a normal speed of 13 m.p.h. at 1600 
r.p.m., and a top rate of 18 m.p.h. at 2450, according to her owner. 


p> New Seattle yacht sales include the following: Leo Larsen, Seattle, has 
purchased Dolphin, a 32-foot Chrysler Crown-powered cruiser; C. F. Fohn, 
Seattle, owns Gallant Lady, 30-foot auxiliary sloop; Dr. Frederick Slyfield, 
Seattle, has bought Hideaway, 28-foot Lakewood cruiser; C. L. Burt, 
Seattle, is the owner of an unnamed 26-foot utility cruiser; Ole Berg, Seat- 
tle, has acquired Barbob, 30-foot Franck and McCrary cruiser; and W. T. 
Evenson, Klatskanie, Oregon, recently bought Valauris, 35-foot cruiser, 
at Seattle. All these sales were made by “ Doc” Freeman’s Fremont Boat 
Market, Seattle. 

Freeman also reported that Marya, 57-foot fast cruiser formerly owned 
by N. B. Gibbs, Port Angeles, has been purchased through his firm by 
Clayton Jones, of Portland. Marya is driven by twin Chrysler Royal 
Eights. 


> Cat’s-Paws. . . . Bobkat III, Robert S. Wertheimer’s new 60-footer, 
arrived in Longview, Wash., early in June, from Florida, flying the Long- 
view Y.C. burgee. . . . Carl Irish, of Bellingham, has ordered from P. 
Lind, Bellingham builder, a new 36-foot pilot house cruiser from designs 
by Edwin Monk. . . . W. G. Brooks, of Seattle, is the owner of the 30-foot 
Grandy cruiser Betty Lou, Kermath powered. . . . H. C. Stimson has 
brought his 30-foot Grandy cruiser Wanderer to Seattle from California. 
She is Kermath powered. . . . L. Robinson now owns the 38-foot Ed 
White cruiser Robbie (ex-Ida-Flo), with Chrysler Crown. . . . The White 
yard has launched R. F. Spiegle’s new 22-footer, as yet unnamed; and the 
same yard has still another 22-foot cruiser under construction. . . . D. A. 
Boyd, Tacoma, has ordered a 32-foot sedan cruiser from the Hutson Boat 
Works, Seattle. At the same yard, Al J. Hausske’s ocean-going ketch, 
Monk-planned, was being framed early in June. . . . J. P. Wilcox, Brem- 
erton, will be the owner of Jac, 32-foot V-bottom cruiser with Chrysler 
Crown power, at the Jensen Motorboat Corp., Seattle. Also at the Jensen 
yard, W. Dufresne, of Boise, Idaho, who insists he is not “‘ publicity shy,”’ 
is having a 42-foot cruiser built with twin Chryslers; the Dufresne boat 
was all planked early in June. . . . Henry Loomis’ 38-foot ketch Land’s 
End was undergoing extensive work at the Jensen yard, Seattle, prepara- 
tory to a Honolulu and South Seas cruise. . . . Dr. L. G. Zerfas, of In- 
diana, plans a two-year “vacation” cruising the Inside Passage in the 36- 
foot Trimmership Dickie. . . . The 32-foot Trimmership Fiddler has been 
sold to Howard Hipp, Seattle. . . . Earl Hungerford, of Seattle, has ac- 
quired a 55 m.p.h. 17-foot Century runabout through Seattle Boat Works. 
This yard also is building new 29- and 30-foot stock cruisers from Monk 
designs. . . . The Blanchard yard, Seattle, is building two knockabouts, 
19 and 24 feet in length. At the same yard, Grover Tyler’s 40-foot Monk- 
designed auxiliary ketch was practically completed early in June... . 
L. J. Dowell, of Seattle, is the owner of a 20’ 6” Gar Wood streamlined 
cabin utility, with a Chrysler Crown giving a top speed of 33 m.p.h. 
The sale was made by Mesdag Marine Corp., Seattle, of which Joe Mesdag 
is president and R. C. Stewart, secretary-treasurer. . . . Fred Free, Ted 
Clarke’s 26-foot ‘‘los baat” type auxiliary cutter, hit the water on June 
Ist, at the Tregoning yard, Seattle. Designer of the boat is H. C. Hanson, 
Seattle. . . . F. Nowak’s new 31-foot Monk-designed fishing cruiser was 
to be launched in June at the Seattle Shipbuilding and Drydock Corp. 
... F. P. Andrews has quit the boatbuilding business at Seattle to take 
up active service with the U. S. Army recruiting service; in charge of his 
yard now is Frank LeClerq. Andrews kept his last boat, the 29’ 6” auxiliary 
Sea Witch, for his own use. . . . 


>“ Widgeon” Takes San Francisco Bay Classic 


When Bob White skippered the Bird boat Widgeon over the finish well 
ahead of Gus Ekberg, at the helm of the new Sunset type Aeolus, he made it 
all even between the St. Francis and the Aeolian Yacht Clubs in the annals 
of San Francisco Perpetual Challenge Trophy racing, each club having 
taken three of these events in the last six years. 

The 1940 classic was sailed on May 12th over the No. 1 challenge course. 
One of the largest galleries in the history of the 45-year-old event lined the 
two-mile shore line of the Marina. 

From the start, the St. Francis club’s defending Widgeon stepped out in 
front, maintaining a windward position throughout the race. Aeolus 
picked up 27 seconds between Goat Island Shoals and Southampton 
Shoals, and another 21 seconds from Southampton Shoals to Angel Island, 
losing the rest of the time on the way back. A comparatively light breeze 
wd ailed. 

Widgeon defended the trophy in 3:01:13, taking the honors by a margin 
of 12:57, which includes a time allowance of 3:58. Tom WHITE 
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Nee These Beautiful WHEELER PLAYMATES 





44-FT. BLUE WATER SPORT CRUISER 
This beautiful sport cruising model has spacious teak wood bridge and cock- 
pit, luxurious lounging sedan cabin, large galley, toilet and shower room and 
complete crew quarters; it’s a perfect sport yacht at a reasonable price. 


There are 50 smart modelsin our 28-page catalogue — may we send you a copy? 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. Fo: of Cropecy Ave. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 














The QUICK WAY 
TO MAKE 
Dependable 
BOAT REPAIRS 


PLASTIC WOOD not only helps the boat owner 
aon jy nent bajo ens blems, but in many 
ter and more permanent >. 

PLASTIC "WOOD. handles like putty—ha 
into wood that makes repairing Keel Rabbets, 
Dented Stems, Loose Bolts, Spar Checks and 
= Plank pve So “7 Get it at ship 

andler, paint, hardware, 10¢ stores. 

























NEW ALUMINUM 26’ dee mete SLOOP 
ae x Yi 7’ = 4 6” 

Hull and deck of salt water corrosion resisting alloys. 

Aluminum mast. A tested, fast and seaworthy util- 

pga pen fpotorepe: Foy Brandl rag ten 


Make appointment to see and sail this new, out- 
standing auxiliary sloop this summer! 


Design and construction of One- - 
Design, Cruising Auxiliaries and 
High-Speed craft with structurally 
strong, seaworthy, leak-proof and 
durable hulls of corrosion resisting aluminum alloys. Modern 


and economic. 
GEERD N. HENDEL 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, Tel. 44 


Designer of Yachts and Commercial Craft, with actual experience in 
Aluminum Alloy Sail and Motorboat Construction 








9 Models 
7 tol2 fect 
46 te 145 tos. 


Lccepten the Yachting World as TOPS in TENDERS 
OUTBOARDS- SAILBOATS * Ph | PEnn van BOATS 


SPORTSMEN'S SPECIALS pikes 
CANOES - RUNABOUTS FREE! 18:4 ST.. PENN YAN, N.Y. 
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THE ANNAPOLIS 


STANDARDIZED p 46 FOOTER 


Unusual arrangements in dou- 
ble cabin and sedan models with 
crew quarters. Twin screw gas 
or diesel. Speeds 14 to 24 miles. 


SEND FOR 
BLUE PRINTS and PRICES 


Other models under construction 
40, 54, 66 and 70 foot 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 
Plant: Annapelis, Maryland New York Office: 110 East 42nd Street 














An Aeceurate Direction Finder, 
and An All-Purpose Yacht Radio— 


Covers the following gr ~ ye © re finder —- 


with 1° 
ry ° ——, under proper conditions. 
Services: Origi: designed 3 years ago, 


including such advanced features as 
visual signal strength indicator, 
loud speaker, illuminated, cali- 

brated dial, and genemotor high 


@ Marine and Airplane 
cons 


@ Time Signals voltage supply (no, B Batteries) = 
A eatures that are still not found in 
@ Yacht Radiophone other direction finders. In addition 


@ Coast Guard Weather being excellent direction 


) ~~ Model. 101 serves every pur- 
@ Broadcast Band pose for which the navigator needs 


a radio receiver 





@ Ship Telegraph Continued research has_ kept 

Py Model 101 far in advance. We are 

Model @ Police Calls tains = tostrnmess of proven 
value with an _ excellen year 

101-XF @ Amateurs record and endorsed by hundreds of 

co satisfied boat owners. We believe it 

Net Price, complete ....... $225.00 to be a greater value per dollar than 


anything else in the fie 

E. M. SARGENT CO. 
Dept. Y 

212 Ninth St., Oakland, Calif. 


Price includes receiver, tubes, loudspeaker, loop and 
high-voltage genemotor supply. Ready for connection 
to a 6-volt storage battery, (not supplied). Nothing else 
to buy. Immediate Delivery. 
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The FASTNET CAP 


SEAGOING—TOUGH — LIGHTWEIGHT 
Roll It Up and Put It In Your Pocket! 





Exclusively sold by us, our patented 
Fastnet has an immediate appeal 
to the nteaive achtsman. Smart in 
appearance, superbly constructed, light in 


we weight and extremely flexible. You can roll it up and put it in your pocket 
out injuring it or affecting its shape! 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON YACHTING APPAREL 
Boston Representative: Atlantic Clothing Co., 328 Atlantic Ave. 


B. SCHELLENBERG & SONS, Inc. 


72 WILLOUGHBY: STREET, BROOKLYN, mM. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Illustration shows a 19’’ Incandescent Search- 
light for pilot house mounting. All sizes and 
types of searchlights. 














Catatoc I — Incandescent 
Catatoc A — Arc 
Catatoc F — Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue 











Cincinnati, O. 




















YACHTING 


> Penguin Dinghies Forge Ahead 


With over 90 boats already built or under construction in various parts 
of the country, the little 1114-foot Rhodes-designed plywood sailing 
dinghies known as the Penguins are rapidly attaining the status of a leading 
one-design class. Plans of the Penguins were shown and the boats were 
described in detail in the May issue of Yacutina. The Washington, D. C., 
fleet, which started last year, now numbers over 20 with new recruits com- 
ing into the picture each week. 

In a 12-mile race on the Potomac from Alexandria to Gunston Cove, on 
Decoration Day, Penguins finished first, second, fourth, and fifth in a 32- 
boat fleet which included Comets, Snipes, Lightnings and various other 
small sailing craft. The Washington group’s spring series of six races was 
won by Ralph Youngs in Sea Biscuit. George Dankers was second in Cat’s 
Paw, and William W. Heintz, president of the Penguin A was 
third in Judy. 

Plans are now being formulated for a national Penguin beinpcillie 
series to be sailed at Washington a day or so before the President’s Cup 
sailing events. (about September 19th and 20th). 


>“Chanteyman” Wins Stratford Shoal Race 


The Riverside Yacht Club’s annual Stratford Shoal Race, a 50-mile 
course from Little Captain’s Island to and around the Middle Ground and 
return, started at 10:30 p.m., June 15th. Contestants were limited to cruis- 
ing boats between 25 and 42 feet in length over all and 47 boats started, 
R. F. deCoppet’s Coquette being scratch boat and Robert Marsh’s Sarah E. 
IT the limit boat, receiving 3:11:50 time allowance. 

The race was started in an 8-knot westerly, the ebb tide carrying the 
yachts on their way. The leaders turned the light about slack water while 
the flood held back most of the smaller and slower craft. 

Chanteyman, a ketch owned and handled by E. L. Raymond, Jr., of 
Stamford, finished third and won on corrected time. First over the line was 
H. P. Finlay’s yawl Miss Jean, an Off Soundings Cruiser, while second on 
elapsed time was Harold Scott’s Coastwise Cruiser Dawnell II. When the 
corrected times were figured, Chanteyman emerged the winner, with Albert 
Lowenstein’s veteran ketch Tidal Wave in second place and Richard Owen’s 
sloop Dixie IV, an Islander, third. The winner’s time, 10:02:50, was 
within twelve minutes of the record for the course. 


> Texaco Issues New Book and Cruising Charts 


Howard I. Chapelle, naval architect and authority on old-time sailing 
craft, has recently opened an office at Cambridge, Md. Mr. Chapelle is the 
author of several books on the history of yacht and ship design and will be 
remembered as the designer of Swift, Santa Cruz and Caribee, recently 
built by W. A. Robinson & Co., of Ipswich, Mass. He is no longer con- 
nected with the Robinson firm. 


> Chapelle Opens New Office 


Texaco Waterways Service has announced ts publication of a second 
edition of “Cruising With Safety.”’ The new edition contains 63 pages and 
over 200 pictures and diagrams on almost every subject of interest to own- 
ers and operators of pleasure boats and their engines. Among the subjects 
covered are explanations of the function and handling of battery, dis- 
tributor, condenser, magneto, spark plugs, compression and vacuum tests, 
carburetors, and gasoline and Diesel engines. There are sections on out- 
boards, fitting out, manners afloat, rules of the road, handling lines, first 
aid, kinks and gadgets, towing the dinghy, sailing rigs, etc. 

It’s a sure bet that no skipper knows all that this book tells him; ‘“Cruis- 
ing With Safety” should be aboard every yacht as a convenient and ready 
reference book. 

The 1940 Texaco Cruising Charts are ready for distribution. These now 
number eight and cover the entire Atlantic and Gulf Coasts from Maine to 
Texas, the Great Lakes, and the New York Canal system. A chart of Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Bays is published this year for the first time. It 
shows all principal buoys, lighthouses and lightships, and controling depths 
of the rivers which empty into the Chesapeake, fish trap areas, etc. 

Both “Cruising With Safety” and the cruising charts are available at 
Texaco waterfront service stations and from Texaco Waterways Service, 
135 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


> Brooklyn Corinthian Yacht Club 


Undaunted by the circumferential highway which has made the shores 
of Gravesend Bay an ideal spot for motorists while blotting out the several 
yacht clubs on the bay, a group of yachtsmen has organized near Sea Gate 
the Brooklyn Corinthian Yacht Club. Its first commodore is Joseph C. 
Smyth of the Star Class, its vice commodore is Tim Parkman, builder of 
Star boats, and its rear commodore is Jules Hansen, former Star skipper 
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; Rosenfeld 
Subchaser, 1940 model. This 110-footer, designed and built for the Navy by Luders Marine Construction 


Co., of Stamford, Conn., makes better than 17 knots, driven by two 600 hp. Cooper-Bessemer Diesels 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
_ Everything Has Been Snugged Down 





YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


p After weeks of rain, came a beautiful late 
summer day. There was not a ripple on the 
sun-flooded lake, not a breath of wind over 
its whole expanse. My week-end guests had 
gone home and I was about to cross the lake 
alone in my 36-foot ketch Sowitasgoht VII, 
from Friedrichshafen to Arbon, about eight 
miles. There was nothing new to me in sail- 
ing alone. 

I cast off the stern lines, weighed anchor, 
started the engine, and set my course for the 
goal, just discernible in the distance. My 
speed was about six m.p.h. The lake was 
- practically clear of boats, except for a few 
scattered fishing boats, visible as dots in the 
distance. I had nothing to do, since the boat 
holds her course almost without correction. 


p> After I had gone about three miles, I saw 
a light breeze coming up and decided to make 
sail. The boat held her course with the en- 
gine running. To shackle on the mizzen sheet, 
I had to step out on the boomkin. It was a 
move to which I gave little thought — I had 
gone through it hundreds of times. But this 
time I fell overboard. When I came to the 
surface, I just missed the dinghy, which was 
on too short a line and the boat sailed on 
without me. I was surprised, but tried to be 
calm. I took off all my clothes, to prepare for 
a long swim. I tied everything together in one 
trouser leg, tied a knot in the other one, and 
poured out the water. The trousers made an 
air pocket and, since they were made of 
closely woven canvas, floated like a buoy. I 
hoped to get them back again, somehow. I 
was dressed now only in my waterproof wrist 
watch, which, like the boat, kept on going. 


> It was 11:00: a.m. when I fell overboard. 
I noticed that, in the time it had taken me to 
get rid of my clothes, the boat had begun to 
describe a noticeable curve to the left. That 
made me consider whether I should try to 
swim the three-mile distance to Friedrichs- 
hafen, which I figured would take me about 
two hours, or whether to count on the boat’s 
eventually completing a circle and coming 
back. 

After ten minutes, I decided to wait for 
the return of the boat; in this time, she had 
already changed her course about 80° to 90°. 
After 40 or 50 minutes, the boat should be 
back to the point where I was. I could prob- 
ably stand the cold water that long; whether 
I could stand the strain of swimming two to 
two and a half hours under the same condi- 
tions, I doubted. All kinds of thoughts raced 
through my mind: What would my wife 
think? What would my friends say? What 
was going to happen to the boat? It was 


Overboard in 
The Lake of Constance 





ironical that I, who had crossed the Atlantic 
in a 45-foot ketch; should have this happen 
to me. And I had always been one who 
preached to others: ‘‘One hand for the ship 
and one for yourself.”’ 


> I tried to economize on motions, so they 
would just keep me afloat. I had hardly 
moved away from my still floating bundle of 
clothes. I noticed a floating object that 


turned out to be twigs and two apples. 


Unfortunately, the twigs were not big enough 
to give me any support. When my watch 
told me that it was 11:25, I could, from my 
low vantage point, see nothing but the rigging 
of my boat. By this time, she had changed 
course approximately 200°. 

I began to consider how I could get 
into the dinghy. Under no circumstances, 
would I try to get hold of the big boat, 
since her sides were much too high and I 
would never have the strength to pull myself 
into her. My plan was to grab the painter 
and then try to get into the dinghy. I knew 
that, in spite of the fact that my body wouid 
act as a brake, the speed would still be suffi- 
cient to require all my strength if I was to 
swing myself into the dinghy. I pictured the 
possibility of the dinghy’s capsizing, in which 
case either the drag would be sufficient to 
slow down the boat to such an extent that I 
could climb on deck by the tow line, or the 
line would part and I could empty the dinghy 
with my hands or with the bailer, and I 
could row back to port or wait again for the 
return of the big boat. 

I realized that my chief concern must be to 
preserve my energy and to keep calm, for I 
knew that all these efforts would require my 
utmost strength and that my life depénded on 
succeeding at the first attempt. It was cold. 
To quiet myself, I ate the two apples. 


> Slowly, my calculation that the boat would 
return was proving correct. With all my will, 
I had to fight against excitement. It looked 
as though the boat would go much further to 
the left and toward the land and that I would 
have to swim to meet her. But, somehow, I 
managed to keep where I was. It was now 
11:35. A lake steamer was, as far as I could 
tell, heading directly at the boat. I heard her 
whistle and saw her change course. They did 


not see me wave. They were a mile away but 
I had hoped that, seeing my crewless boat, 
they might search the water with a glass. 
The steamer continued on her course but my 
boat came visibly closer. Slowly, the hull rose 
out of the water. My only concern now was to 
be exactly in her course. My bundle had sunk 
but the branches, near which I had stayed, 
indicated exactly enough the point where I 
had gone overboard. 

It was 11:45. I heard the swishing of the 
bow wave and the gentle hum of the exhaust. 
Everything now happened rapidly. If only 
the motor would stall! But there was no hope 
of that. Never had my boat seemed so gigan- 
tic as in these last moments of her approach. 
Suddenly, it seemed an impossible feat to 
catch hold of the seemingly racing boat. 


> With a few rapid strokes, I was within 


inches of the starboard side, swimming in her 
direction to reduce the jerk when I grabbed 
the painter. A few more strokes and my 
numb hands held the line. Holding on to the 
gunwale of the dinghy, I let myself slide slowly 
aft and supported myself with both arms on 
the transom. My legs were dragged from 
under me and I knew it would be hard to 
pull myself into the boat with my arms alone. 
To gather strength, I let myself be towed a 
while. Then I tried and succeeded in lying 
on my stomach over the stern. Grabbing the 
thwart, I pulled myself in. I was so exhausted 
that I could not sit up for quite a while. 
Finally, sitting on the thwart, cold and shak- 
ing, I tried to figure out how I could best get 
into the big boat. 

_Every sailor knows that putting weight 
into the bow of a dinghy causes her to sheer 
and capsize. My plan was to make a dive for 
the line and bring myself back to the stern 
of the dinghy as quickly as possible. I 
grabbed the painter and, with what seemed 
my last strength, brought the dinghy slowly 
along the starboard side of the big boat. An- 
other tremendous effort, and I was in the 
cockpit. I still had the strength to turn off 
the motor. It seemed a terrific effort to press 
that button. 


> Everything was quiet. I could hear myself 
panting and my teeth chattering. After about 
ten minutes, I tried to go down into the 
cabin. My legs seemed detached and made 
of rubber; my hands were numb. Somehow, I 
got down into the warm cabin and opened a 
locker to get a bottle of cognac. With a su- 
preme effort, I pulled the cork. Recovery 
came rapidly and, at twelve o’clock, I was 
able to continue my trip across the lake. 
FRANZ PLUNDER 


Sth Sof ¢ an Sidon 


OWN THROUGH THE YEARS, we have 

clung steadfastly to the one idea of 
making not the most whiskey in America, 
but the best. 


This simple precept finds its fullest ex- 
pression in the surpassing excellence of the 
Four Roses you buy today ...a whiskey that 
is not only the finest Four Roses ever bottled, 
but, in our opinion, the most magnificent 
whiskey we, or anyone else, ever made. 


WE SINCERELY BELIEVE FOUR ROSES IS 
AMERICA’S FINEST WHISKEY 
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A blend of straight whiskies — 90 proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 4 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville ¢> Baltimore 
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